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The Development Service 

of Southern Railway Sys- 

tem, Washington, D.C., 

will gladly aid in secur- 

ing industrial locations, 

farms and home sites in 
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‘Towers of Southern Industry 
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C towers of slender steel march Indian file up over wooded 
hills and down through valley fields, carrying power and light 
to the farms, homes and factories of the South. 


The rapid increase in the production of electricity in the South, 
from water and steam power, is an outstanding industrial achieve- 
ment of our time. It has risen more than 375% since 1912—in 
the rest of the country about 275%. i 


Cheap and abundant electricity is a magnet to modern industry. 
It effects economies and makes for better industrial methods. 


This is one of many advantages that are making the South a 
national manufacturing center—that already have made the South 
the textile center of America. 


Railroad transportation has always been one of the 
cheapest things the American people buy. .The 
charge on the Southern Railway System for hauling a 


car of 30 tons of freight one mile averages only 357. 
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Mew Santa Fe train de-Luxe 


You really enter sunny California 
the moment you step aboard one of 
the five famous Santa Fe cross- 
continent trains. 


The new Chief—extra fare—is 
the finest and fastest of the Santa Fe 
California trains. Only two busi- 
ness days on the way. 


For luxury — supreme comfort— 
and charming refinement it is un- 


Send me free Santa Fe folders of trains and trip to California. 


paralleled in the world of transpor- 
tation. 

$10.00 extra fare from Chicago, 
and $8.00 from Kansás City. 

Fred Harvey Club and Dining 
car service sets the standard. 

You will want to take the Indian- 
detour—by Harveycar through the 
land of prehistoric America. Also 
stop at Grand Canyon. 


| Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. 'l'raf. Mgr., Santa Fe System, 1139 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. e 
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his Cadillac as an investment value, and 
with its superiority in every phase of lux- 
urious and dependable transportation. 


His regard for Cadillac, the motor car, 
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widens to embrace Cadillac the institu- 
tion, when he considers how Cadillac 
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He is quite likely to feel a personal inter- 
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ome Persons of Importance 


ZIENRY HARLAND came honestly by the cosmopolitanism which marks 
PA his best-known stories. Born in St. Petersburg in 1861, he was educated in 
J | New York and at Harvard University; he served for a time in the Surrogate's 
y] office in New York City, wrote half a dozen novels of Jewish life under the 
pen name of “Sidney Luska," traveled about Europe as a correspondent, and 
settled in London in time to become the editor of The Yellow Book when that journal 
made its stimulating entrance upon the literary scene in 1894. 

In 1900 he published, over his own name, “The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box," which was 
instantly successful; and this was followed by two or three similar long tales before his 
death in 19os. MHarland’s work is finished and graceful—often so charming that one 
would be ungrateful indeed to cavil at it for its lack of relation to reality. The World 
Library would be a much duller matter without an occasional writer mainly concerned 
with grace and beauty and pleasant surfaces—and not afraid of the “happy ending." 


€» 


* Style is the fragrance of literary work," cried he (Alphonse Daudet) one day; and in fact 
every one of his books represents an almost superhuman labour. There is many an easy-flowing, 
harmonious page, over which the sentences march with majesty, like some river that rolls across 
its bed fine scales of gold; but on that page there remains not one trace of the effort which it cost 
him; and yet that admirably gifted artist, who was never satisfied with his own work, has perspired 
and suffered and turned pale over it, to the point of feeling broken in health for several days through 
the mere excess of labour. Ernest DAUDET. 


With all deference to the distinguished author of more than a hundred books of history 
and fiction, and the man who knew his brother Alphonse perhaps better than any one else— 
I find myself wondering if this exaggerated view of “style” as a growth from mental sweat 
does not produce quite a false conception. > 

* All general statements are untrue—including this one." Yet—does not the genius 
use his powers easily during actual creation? Sam McClure once demanded of George 
Meredith: “What does genius feel like in action?" And, with a wise smile, Meredith 
said: “At such times it seems that everything you ever knew, or read, or thought, or felt 
about the subject in hand is all arranged, docketed and ready for you to take down and 
use as you want it." The high jumper, preparing to clear the bar at six feet, the man in 
love—these too gather up every fraction of their powers for a supreme effort; so the man 
of letters launches himself on a deep, swift current of aroused and heightened powers, 
where (like the expert riverman running “white water" in a canoe) he is tensely alert every 
instant, managing the craft of his idea, putting forth efforts of which he hardly believed 
himself capable, deeply excited—but rarely, I believe, “suffering.” No, the fascinating 
style of Daudet is really the fragrance of a personality expressing itself adequately and 
inevitably. And I sometimes think that is the only “style” which really amounts to 
much. 

It would be difficult to imagine as “suffering” in his art performance the man who wrote 
“The Sous-Préfet Afield" (published here in May, 1925), or “The Pope's Mule", in this 
issue, or most of the delightful little tales and sketches one associates with Daudet. He had 
in perfection that quality of Gallic playful gaiety—not the childlike play which sports 
through Schubert's songs, but the relaxation of a cultured man, who knows the world, who 
has read and thought and felt its best and worst; but who can let go all that, and charm the 
reader by his own exquisitely humorous pleasure in the simple, naif, or whimsical. There 
is nothing whatever to these tales—yet they have the true joy of life; they restore perspec- 
tive; they understand all, and yet they smile. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 4) 

W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911) was the son of William Gilbert, novelist, and a descendant 
of that fine Sir Humphrey who planted the first English settlement in North America, 
at Newfoundland, nearly twenty-five years before Jamestown. 

Throughout his years of schooling he had an ambition to compete for a commission 
in the Royal Artillery; but the Crimean War came to an end with the treaty at Paris, 
March, 1856, which guaranteed the integrity of the Ottoman Empire—just a few months 
before young Gilbert graduated from the University of London; and this made a military 
career too problematical. Four years in the education department of the privy council 
office filled him with such dissatisfaction at the monotonous routine, that he entered the 
Inner Temple, was called to the bar, and practised a little on the Northern circuit. 

But'a new comic magazine, Fun, had just been started (Ambrose Bierce contributed a 
series of his “Fables” to it, 1872-3); and more and more of the young barrister's energies 
began to go into the congenial labour of helping to make his countrymen smile. Punch 
would have none of him; but most of the * Bab Ballads," with his own illustrations, ap- 
peared in Fun, and these were gathered into a volume in 1869. 

Some years before, Gilbert had turned out in ten days a successful Christmas burlesque 
(“Dulcamara”) for the St. James Theater; and this brought him into play writing—with 
“The Palace of Truth," “ Pygmalion and Galatea" (1871), and a long list of other comedies. 
In the year of “Pygmalion” he made the association with Arthur Sullivan which was to 
bring both of them fame, fortune and knighthood. ‘Thespis,” “Trial by Jury" and 
“The Sorcerer” were trial balloons. Then, in the four years from 1878 to 1882, “ Pinafore,” 
“Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” and “Iolanthe” took the civilized world by storm. 
Four more overwhelming successes followed—''The Mikado,” *'Ruddigore," “The 
Yeoman of the Guard" and “The Gondoliers." Then composer and librettist quarreled, 
over Gilbert's business disagreement with D'Oyly Carte; and while they worked together in 
later years, notably in the witty “Grand Duke" (1896), their best achievement was 
completed. 

It was enough. For, so far as the general public was concerned, they had given a new 
meaning to light opera. And even the experts disagree mainly as to which of these delight- 
ful productions ranks highest. Just this season, almost forty-five years after its first 
appearance, the superb version of “Iolanthe” sponsored by Winthrop Ames has for 
months drawn crowded houses. The little play printed in this issue was first given at the 
Prince of Wales's Theater, November 7, 1874. 

nse 


Only the little matter of our Revolution prevented Leigh Hunt from being an Amer- 
ican by birth. His grandfather was an English clergyman in the West Indies; his father 
settled in Philadelphia as a lawyer, married the daughter of a merchant there, and seemed 
to be firmly settled as a Colonial. But when the Colonies drew apart from England, Mr. 
Hunt was too stout a loyalist to find any place amongst such rebels: he fled to England, 
and took orders. The boy, James Henry Leigh, was born at Southgate the year after the 
American nation became a world fact. 

It seems as if he must have caught something prenatally. For, though he published a 
volume of verses, “‘ Juvenilia," at seventeen, the first thing which really brought him to 
public attention in England was a flagrant case of lese-majesty. The Prince of Wales had 
become prince regent—that future George IV, of whom his tutor, Bishop Richard Hunt 
had so accurately predicted: “He will become either the most polished gentleman or the 
most accomplished blackguard in Europe—possibly both." Young Hunt was editing 
the Examiner, a free-lance newspaper established by his brother; and in an article he al- 
luded caustically to that same royal aldermanic belly which had prompted Beau Brum- 
mel's superb riposte—‘ Who's your fat friend?" 

The First Gentleman's belly was no matter for levity. The blasphemy had sealed poor 
Brummel’s fate. It sent the editor and his proprietor-brother to prison for two years. 
And one cannot but admire the man's spirit, when this tyrannical sentence seemed tc 
cut off his career before it had well begun: 


“T papered the wall with a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling covered with clouds and sky; the 
barred windows I screened with Venetian blinds; and when my book-cases were set up with their 


(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 6) 
busts, and flowers and a pianoforte made their appearance, perhaps there was not a handsomer room 
on that side of the water." 
And on a bookshelf stood a “solid lump of sunshine" in the shape of the “ Parnaso Italiano" 
in 56 duodecimo volumes. 


Dickens himself denied indignantly that the unforgettable ““Harold Skimpole" in 
“Bleak House" was in any sordid detail drawn from Leigh Hunt—“ who has the very soul 
of truth and honour." And while the attribution will not down, it does seem as if it were 
deeply unjust. Hunt certainly had lapses of taste, as when he told some disagreeably in- 
timate truths about Byron—after having been a financial dependent of that gentleman's. 
Also for nearly thirty years (until, in 1847, he received a civil list pension) he was driven 
to the humiliating shifts of one struggling against overwhelming debts and ill-health— 
despite a prodigious industry as editor, poet, essayist, book translator, anything he could 
lay his pen to. It's pleasant to know that the last twelve years of his life were easier. 

Several of his poems are standard in anthologies and school readers—‘‘ Abou ben 
Adhem,”. “Jenny Kissed Me," “The Glove and the Lions," and so on; his “Story of 
Rimini" profoundly affected English poetry, swinging critical standards back to the strength 
of Chaucer and Dryden as against Pope's affected couplets; he proved himself a critic 
and editor of most exquisite taste, and a translator of rarest quality; and while, like any 
hard-pressed journalist, he wrote too hastily and too much, some of his essays are the 
enduring expression of a charming, well-stocked, enthusiastic, cultivated mind. Those 
very “undignified foibles" which were his undoing, at least kept him free from the stodgy 
ponderousness which some of his contemporaries inherited from the Johnsonian tradition. 


no 


“Cox’s Diary" was written by Thackeray in 1840, I believe for his friend George 
Cruikshank's “Table Book." (Thackeray had contributed to the Comic Almanac— 
among other items, “A Legend of the Rhine," in which he burlesqued Dumas’ “Othon 
lArcher.") How small was the impression W. M. T. had made upon the literary pundits 
at that time is indicated by the notice of him in the omniscient Robert Chambers's ** Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature." The two huge volumes covered everything from 1780 to 
1844; Scott had four pages, Dickens three, G. P. R. James, a portrait and a column; and in 
among a group of minor novelists, half of whom are long forgotten, the editor remarks: 

Mr. W. M. Thackeray has published (under the Cockney name of “Michael Angelo Titmarsh’’) 
various graphic and entertaining works— Te Paris Sketch-Book, 1840; Comic Tales and Sketches, 


1841; and The Irish Sketch-Book, 1842. The latter is the most valuable; for Titmarsh is a quick 
observer, and original in style and description. 


In point of fact, the ** Yellowplush Papers" had also been republished from Fraser’s 
in 1841; that magazine had begun in the same September the “ History of Samuel Titmarsh, 
and the Great Hoggarty Diamond," which caused John Stirling to write his mother: 
“What is there better in Fielding or Goldsmith? The man is a true genius . . ."; “ Fitz- 
boodle's Confessions" had also appeared; and * The Luck of Barry Lyndon" had been 
running for some months. But, in truth, it was not till the Edinburgh Review, in January, 
1848, called attention to the extraordinary power displayed in the eleven parts of “Vanity 
Fair" which had then been issued, that the public recognized another genius. had arrived. 


€ 


An artist friend points out that I missed the cream of the jest in the account of the 
du Maurier-Whistler fracas over “Trilby,” in the October number. We printed Whist- 
ler's scorching letter and his chortle of triumph over forcing the publishers to submit to 
him du Maurier's revision of the offending passages. 

But—it was Edwin A. Abbey, I believe, who liked to relate the joy of his friend du 
Maurier and himself over the text which did pass Whistler's revengeful eye, and which has 
been printed in the book version ever since: 

“Somewhat eccentric in his attire . . . so that people would stare at him as he walked 
along—a thing that always gave him dire offense!" “Void of any self-conceit!” 

" And these jokes are so good-natured that you almost resent their being made at 

(Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 8) 
anybody's expense but your own!” “Indeed, in spite of his success, I don’t suppose he 
ever made an enemy in his life!" “And here let me add . . . that he is now tall and 
stout and strikingly handsome, though rather bald!!" 
How could the hawk-eyed J. M. W. have missed the rapier satire of that amende? 
Let it be forever a warning to all gloaters. 


ens 


Mea culpa. We published in August “Casey at the Bat," crediting it to J. Q. 
Murphy—after the “ Masterpieces of Wit and Humor" anthology. It happened that I 
had not seen the De Wolf Hopper article on the subject in the Saturday Evening Post, and 
was inexcusably ignorant of the facts related below by Ernest L. Thayer, the real author: 


Mr. Murphy was not the author of * Casey at the Bat." A collection of poems was published 
some twenty years ago, which included this one, and attributed the authorship to Murphy. A 
number of other individuals had also claimed authorship, or had had authorship thrust on them by 
interested friends. 

In 1908, the late Frank Munsey employed Harry Thurston Peck, at one time professor of Latin 
at Columbia University, to investigate the matter. His conclusions were published in the Scrap 
Book, a Munsey publication, in the issue of December, 1908. A supplementary article appeared 
in the April issue of the following year. 

The question of the authorship of “Casey” was again examined by Burton E. Stevenson when 
he was preparing the material for his book, published by Harcourt, Brace and Co., in 1923, and 
entitled “Famous Single Poems." Both Peck and Stevenson found no reason seriously to doubt 
that I was the author of ‘‘Casey at the Bat," which first appeared over my initials under the caption 
of “Casey at the Bat, A Ballad of the Republic," in the San Francisco Examiner in June, 1888. 

I was closely associated with W. R. Hearst in my college days, and at his invitation joined the 
staff of the Examiner shortly after he assumed ownership. “Casey” was preceded in the Examiner 
columns by a series of so-called ballads similar and not especially inferior to it in workmanship. . . . 

Ernest L. THAYER. 


It’s a pleasure to print an authoritative statement concerning Mr. Thayer’s classic. 
€» 


When we were planning this magazine two years ago, we put a great deal of time and 
effort into the question of paper. The stock finally selected for the text section was a 
light-weight, bulky book-paper—which we thought had some obvious advantages for the 
reader. Incidentally, the cost (a most serious item in a magazine like ours) was just the same 
as the more highly finished paper in magazines selling for 40 cents on the stands. 

But it has become evident that most of our friends associate this lighter paper with 
the cheap “newsprint” used in a class of publications where they feel we do not belong. 
So we are changing, with this issue, to stock of the more customary sort in the "quality " 
magazines—with improvement in printing, and in the opening qualities of the magazine. 

on H. W. L. 
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749.—‘‘In the Pasha's Garden," by H. G. Dwight. Copyright, 1914, by" he Atlantic Monthly Company; 1923, by Double- 
day, Page & Company. p . 

758.—"' The Pope's Mule," by Alphonse Daudet; translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Copyright, 1900, by Little, 
Brown and Company. r zu 

762.—'‘A Ballade of Evolution," by Grant Allen. Copyright, 1915, by L. E. Bassett; ermission of J. W. Luce & Co. 

763.—'* Sweethearts,” by William Schwenck Gilbert. Contea of Samuel French, 25 W. 45th Street, New York City. 

713.— "Gifts," by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. he 

774.—'' Night and Morning," translated by E. Powys Mathers. Permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 

779.—'" The Real Birthday of Dorante," by Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Copyright, 1911, by Harper & Brothers; 1914, 


a by Arthur Sherburne Hardy; permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 

785.—'' The Sleeping Beauty,” by Walter de la pace. Permission of Longmans, Green & Company. 

786.—'' A Baby Tramp,” by Ambrose Bierce. yright, 1909, by Albert & Charles Boni, Inc. 

789.—'' Cox's Diary,” by William Makepeace ee ide illustrated by George Cruikshank. Courtesy of Harper & Brothers. 


825.—'' Padre Ignacio,” by Owen Wister. Copyright, 1900, 1914, by Harper & Brothers. 

836.—''Guarded Secrets," (from The Book of Sayings of Tsiang Samdup.) ‘‘The Devil's Guard," by Talbot Mundy. 
Courtesy of The Bobbs-Merrill Company; copyright, 1926, by Talbot Mundy. 

837.—'' The Yule-'.og in Provence,” oS Thomas A. Janvier. Copyright, 1902, by Harper & Brothers. 

839.—'' Giving and Receiving," by E. V. Lucas. Copyright, 1922, by Geo. H, Doran Company, 

841.—'' There Is a Tavern in the Town," by James Stephens. Copyright, 1913, by The Macmillan Company. 

842.— ‘Moral Principle and Materia! Interest," by Ambrose Bierce. Copyright, ro11, by A. & C. Boni, Inc. 

844.—'' Trilby," by George du Maurier. Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers; 1922, by Gerald du "Maurier and Mrs. 
May du Maurier Coles. 
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Startling Innovation 


Clhe New 


1926 


THIRTEENTH EDITION 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


In the NEW FORM 
at a Saving of 40% 


Amazing Bargain 


ITH the publication of the 

new Thirteenth Edition, the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA has inaugurated a radical 
change in publishing policy—a 
change which makes it possible 
for YOU to secure this new Bri- 
tannica AT ONCE—at a sweep- 
ing reduction in price! 


WhyThis Offeris Made 


Hitherto, it has been the custom 
of all publishers to bring out new 
important works in a single high- 
priced edition. 

But, to follow old-time custom 
would mean that thousands and 
thousands of persons of moderate 
income would be compelled to 
put off buying their sets of the 
new Britannica for many months 
—perhaps for years. 

Because the Britannica is pri- 
marily an educational institution 
—both the editors and publishers 
were anxious to give it the widest 
possible distribution. 

And so it was decided to give 
everyone an equal opportunity 
to obtain this complete new 13th 
Edition now, at a sweeping 
reduction of more than 40% as 
compared with the more ex- 
pensively bound CambridgelIssue. 


How You Can Save40% 


To give YOU this amazing op- 
portunity 15,000 sets of the 
complete new 13th Edition have 
been bound in the NEW FORM 
—a method first introduced by 
this Company two years ago 
when more than 60,000 sets of the 
former or 12th Edition were sold. 
, The NEW FORM is in many 
respects the most attractive, 
compact and convenient form in 
which the ENCYCLOPZEDIA 


Mail this Coupon TODAY ==> 


NOW. 


in Offer 


ioco tained in the more expensive 
5 b. 


SUITS 


Cambridge Issue—and at an 
amazing bargain:— 

45,000 separate articles, by 
more than 2,500 world-famous 
authorities. Albert Einstein, 
Henry Ford, Bernard Shaw, 
Marshal Foch, Sigmund Freud, 
Andrew W. Mellon, L. Trotsky, 
Joseph Caillaux, Dr. Adolph 
Lorenz, Senator Marconi, George 
Eastman, Mme. Curie, Dame 
Millicent Fawcett, and Suzanne 
Lenglen, are among the con- 
tributors. 

You get also the full record of 
man’s achievement during the 
“short but tremendous epoch” 
from 1910 to 1926. 


This 80-Page Booklet 
FREE 


Before you risk a dollar, you can 
prove to yourself that this great 
work is indispensable to you. We 
have prepared a fascinating 80-page 
Booklet which we’ll send you FREE. 
Write for it—TODAY. 

It contains specimen pages from 
the new Britannica; describes the 
NEW FORM (16 double vols.) also 
the Cambridge Issue (32 vols.) ; and 
explains our Easy Payment 
Plan by which anyone can 
now afford to own the 
new Britannica. 


Use this 


Coupon 
Fill in this Cou- 
pon NOW. Drop 
itin the mail be- S 
fore the last col- 
lection tonight, 


BRITANNICA has ever been 


issued. You get: 

(1) Large type, easy to read. 

(2) Complete text (nothing 
omitted). 

(3 AM the 
plates, maps, etc. 

(4) Sweeping reduction (40% be- 
low price of Cambridge Issue). 


How We Can Do It 
First, by mass production; 
and by placing huge orders for 
all materials far in advance. 

Second, by binding the 32 vol- 
umes as 16, saving 50% of the 
binding cost. 

Third, by printing the NEW 
FORM from the same plates 
used in the higher-priced Cam- 
bridge Issue, thus sav- A a ux ae es E Er 
ing the cost of resetting | The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
33,000 pages of type. i 342 Madison Avenue, New York GB 6-G3 

Send me, by return mail, without obligation on my l 


Ww part, your free 80-page Specimen Book of the new 
hat You Get l 1926 BRITANNICA, details of Bargain Offer on i 


You get in the NEW | the NEW FORM, particulars of easy terms of | 


new and original 


FORM everythingcon- # Payment. I 
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ors- 
d'oeuvres 


from the 


Newest 
Books 


“The other day, depressed on the Underground, I tried to cheer myself by 
thinking over the joys of our human lot. But there wasn't one of them for 
which I seemed to care a button—not Wine, nor Friendship, nor Eating, nor 
Making Love, nor the Consciousness of Virtue. Was it worth while, then, 
going up in a lift into a world that had nothing less trite to offer? 

“Then I thought of reading—the nice and subtle happiness of reading. This 
was enough, this joy not dulled by Age, this polite and unpunished vice, this 
selfish, serene, life-long intoxication." Trivia. LoGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 


JD ISP arse TANC Ó L O.N 


Mother, being Pennsylvania German, had an instinct for alimentation that told her 

to cleave to cabbage and turnips as the hart panteth for the sweet running water brooks. 

"ather was Massachusetts Puritan, and that tribe is born without the Simian instinct for 

the proper forage. Lacking that worthy instinct and never having replaced it by man's 

reason, they never learned to calm their colons with a mess of herbage, but let their 
alimentary ills run riot in that fever dream called World Reform. 


Father wanted us to invest grandpa’s silver dollars. He considered keepsakes silly. 
“Buy little pigs," he said, “and let them grow into great hogs, and thus remember the 
Bradley family. Dollars in the cupboard will never grow, they will only tarnish.’ 

And much as it rasped our sensibilities to spend the coins that Grandfather had told 
us to keep forever, we children took father's advice, or rather, obeyed his command when 
mother said the good man must be obeyed. From a neighbour we purchased two pigs 
with the four sacred coins (birthrights of Johnny, Weber, Tom and me), and father raised 
them and fattened them for us, and sold them and kept the money. 


“Each man steals what hogs he can; 
By all let this be heard; 
Some do it with their threatening talk ; 
Some with a flattering word ; 
'The coward does it with a kiss: 
'The brave man with a sword." 


Father stole our hogs with a kiss. Ido not complain. Iforgive him. This man who 
*had once been dead, with his baby hands tied on his c hest, and was nursed back to life by the 
warmth of a stranger's breasts, lived to steal one son's pig and devour the other's marrow. 


My theory of life is that it is the destiny of man to make an ass of himself—in his 
effort to improve himself he ruins himself—to put it into the vernacular, every bean-eating 
Bostonian was born to spill the beans. Lawrence (Kansas) was my first insight into this law. 

The Great American Ass. ANONYMOUS. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Hildegarde Sessions, an 
American ‘‘ Tess." The 
moving story of her 
atonement and 
triumph is powerfully 
and tenderly told by 
Kathleen Norris in her 
newest, finest novel. 
“Written with the hand 
of a master,"' says the 
N. Y. Times. 


BOOK MAGAZINE 


Blanche Holden. She 
lived in Chicago in the 
days of ping-pong, Gib- 
son girls, high bikes, 
“Ta -ra-ra- boom -de- 
ay!" and the World 
Fair, and her story 
bridges the colorful years 
that brought America to 
the period of Calvin 
Coolidge, flappers, gin, jazz, 
and “ Abie’s Irish Rose." 


I3 


TIDES 


A NOVEL 
OF OUR TIMES 


BY ADA 
& JULIAN 
STREET 


HILDEGARDE 
By KATHLEEN 
NORRIS 
author of 
“MOTHER” 
“LITTLE 
SHIPS” 
etc. 


$2.00 


Certain 
People 


$2.00 


of THEROMANTIC 


Im po rtance COMEDIANS 


By ELLEN 

GLASGOW 
author of 

“BARREN 
GROUND” 


$2.50 


INTRODUCTION 
TO SALLY 


By “ELIZABETH” 
author of 
“THE 
ENCHANTED 
APRIL” 


$2.50 


Judge Gamaliel Bland 
Honeywell. He was a 
happiness hunter, be- 
lieving that love and 


Sally Pinner. She was 
the most beautiful girl 
in the world—but she 
dropped her h's. All 


men adored her, and 
the gay story of her 
preposterous adven- 
tures is witty and mis- 
chievous and altogether 
delightful. 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO. 


happiness meant the 
same thing. In telling 
the story of his suscepti- 
ble heart, Ellen Glasgow 
has written by far the 
most brilliant novel of the 
year. 


Garden City, 
New York 
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New Edition H. G. WELLS’ Masterpiece 
The New Outline of History 


This is not the original Outline brought up to date, but a new, rewritten text with many 
additions. The final sections have been entirely recast. More than 800 illustrations and 
thirty-two color plates make it also a complete pictorial story of mankind. Handsomely 


bound in new format and printed by litho offset. 


You 
Can't Win 


by Jack Black 


“It has kept us awake and 
haunted, and made life 
more livable.’’ — Carl 
Sandburg, Chicago News. 


“The story is fascinating 
from beginning to end. . . 
I believe Jack Black has 
written a remarkable 


book. ''— Clarence Darrow, 
New York Herald-Tribune. 
$2.00 


2 vols. $15.00 


This 
Believing 
World 


by Lewis Browne 


“By all odds the simplest 
and finest account of relig- 
ious beliefs that I know of. 
One of the most interesting 
additions to my library in 
years. " —George A. Dorsey, 
author of ‘Why We Behave 


From “This Believing World” Like Human Beings.’’ 


$3.50 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS—FOR GIFTS 


The Collecting of 
Antiques 


by Esther Singleton 
An authorative guide for collectors by 


an expert on the subject. Profusely il- 
lustrated. $7.50 


The Road Round 


Ireland 
by Padraic Colum 
“One of the most safisfying attempts 
to picture the Irish scene and spirit 


that has appeared in years.’’— New 
York Times. $4.00 


A Short History of Italian Art 


by Adolfo Venturi 


Comprehensive and very readable history of Italian art—for students, travelers, archi- 
tects, lovers of the old masters. Fully illustrated. $4.00 


LÀ 
Paris 
by Sidney Dark 
Illustrated by Henry Rushbury 
The author and artist have caught the 
spirit and atmosphere of a great city— 
an unusual and entertaining book. $7.50 


The Crock of Gold 


by James Stephens 


A beautiful new edition with twelve 
full-page color plates and many pen 
drawings by Thomas Mackenzie. $2.50 


Prices subject to change on publication 


THE MACMILLAN 


New York Boston Chicago 


COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Trail Makers o£ the Middle Border 


Hamlin Garland's New Book 


**Over the whole narrative there is the mellow glow of fireside reminiscence . . . 


esting and moving book. ''— New York Sun. 


With 
Eastern Eyes 


by Ernest Poole 
Author of "His Family," etc, 


The story of an American 
marital tangle in which ‘‘Mr. 
Poole has given us a subtle 
study in point of view.’’— The 
New Republic. $2.00 


King Goshawk 
and the Birds 
by Eimar O’Duffy 

A fantasy by a young 
Irish writer that is spiced 
with wit and satire, much 
after the manner of 


James Stephens’ work. 
$2.50 


POETRY 


Sara Teasdale 
Dark of the Moon 


Deeper thought and greater 
artistry mark this new collec- 
tion. $1.50 


James Stephens 


Collected Poems 


A beautiful edition containing 
all of James Stephens’ verse. 
$3.00 


Thomas Hardy 


Collected Poems 


“Far Phantasies, Songs and 
"Trifles" is added to this com- 
plete edition, $4.00 


EdgarLeeMasters 
Lee: A Dramatic Poem 


“Few (dramatic poems) that I 
have read have been more in- 
teresting. The poem is packed 
with ideas," — Mark Van Doren, 
N.Y.Herald Tribune. $2.00 
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Np 


Far End 
by May Sinclair 
**Coneise . . brilliant. . 
clothed with life and un- 


derstanding.’’ — Harry 
Hansen, New York 
World. $2.00 


inter- 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The 
Chariot of Fire 
by Bernard. De Voto 


‘Very striking novel..astudy 
of primitive society, primitive 
psychology, primitive religion 

. Swift moving, engrossing 


and highly dramatic.''— New 

York Herald Tribune. $2.50 
Goodbye, 
Stranger 


by Stella Benson 
In this new novel, the 
scene of which is laid in 
China, one of the clever- 
est of women writers has 
surpassed her previous 
work. $2.00 


A MISCELLANY 


Religion in the Making 
by Alfred North Whitehead 


“Is ‘Religion in the rni of any use to the ordinary be- 
wildered citizen, asking . *What i is it all about’? To 
the intelligent layman . . yes.” — Independent. $1.50 


Holism and Evolution 
by General Jan C. Smuts 

A famous statesman presents here an interesting and pro- 
vocative essay in philosophy. $4.00 

A Short History of Marriage 

by Edward A. Westermarck 

The monumental ‘‘History of Human Marriage’’ has been 
rewritten and condensed into a single, comprehensive 
volume. $4.00 

Business Cycles and Business 

Measurements 
by Carl Snyder 

No progressive business man should miss this important 
contribution to the theory of business cycles. $6.00 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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(Continued from page 12) 
Tur TRAP 


Arnold thought, lying awake in the night, of the people you can talk to and the person 
you love. The fact that these are not always the same is an outrage; one of those sardonic 
flicks at beauty and unity which life loves to give. Men and women have always accepted 
it, with the cynical, unquestioning patience of their kind. Men go out to talk with other 
men, come home to woman and child. Girls gossip with girls, take silent walks, locked 
in dumb affection with the beloved youth. What is talk, that curling of the tongue round 
air to trap ideas, between two people who would kiss? For that matter, what are kisses, 
what is embracing, what is dumb desire, between two people who cannot know each other's 
mind? How shall I my true love know? “But all the time," thought Arnold, “there is 
love, which comprises, which surely should comprise, both these means of communion, 
each so foolish and so empty when divorced from the other. How, then, to get through to 
love, the all-comprehending love of soul and body, without which all else is a snare? 


Two strangers from opposing poles 
Meet in the torrid zones of love, 

And their desires are strong above 
The opposition of their souls. 

This is the trap, this is the snare, 
'This is the false deluding night, 

And, till ic vanish into light, 

How shall each know the other therc? 


“Yes,” thought Arnold, “this is the trap. We are both caught in it. It won't do. 
We must get on, into something better. Get on, or get out. . . ." 
Crewe Train. RosE MACAULAY. 


BEgWwNIAMIN CONSTANT.AND. “HEADS 


Madame de Charriére seldom went to bed before six in the morning. By day she 
slept and Benjamin got into mischief. At night they talked about it. To talk! the joy 
of it. Benjamin's talk is unforeseen, swift like summer lightning. Before a word is well 
said he has understood you and answered you out of some new quarter of the sky. Poor 
Monsieur de Charriére, ankle deep in a bog, with him you move a yard at a time to a 
fearfully foregone conclusion. After fourteen years at that pace, here, indeed, is some- 
thing like motion! The joy of swiftness—of leaving out all the intermediate steps—of 
never knowing where you are going to arrive—of touching the earth so lightly and dis- 
dainfully! So the time passed on silver wheels, while the light of dawn dimmed the 
guttering candle. The Portrait of Zélide. GEOFFREY SCOTT. 


JOH os ene te ie ND IONCEOSO S HOF AMERICA Tu 
ENGLAND 


No nation had benefited more than the United States by the Pax Britannica which had 
guarded the high seas for a hundred years before r9gr4. No attack upon America could be 
made without British assistance, and the possibility of an attack by Great Britain itself 
was precluded both by the indefensible position of Canada and by the sentiments of blood- 
brotherhood which counted for much in England, though for little in America. The 
dream of a federation of the English-speaking nations has long been supremely attractive 
to Englishmen; the identity of language, institutions and traditions made such a vision 
seem reasonable; and many lovers of peace hoped, as a few still hope, that the nations of 
English descent and speech might combine to put a stop to the mad militarism which 
threatens civilization with total ruin. But events have shown that to rely upon the help 
of the United States would be to trust in a broken reed. The cordial friendship which 
many Englishmen enjoy with individual Americans, and the numerous ties by marriage 
with American families, must not blind us either to the intense concentration of the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Just published—íhe three dominating books in their fields! 
M 
The Best The 
Short Stories Best Plays | 
of 1926 of 1925-26 


And the Year Book of the And the Year Book of the 
American Short Story Drama in America 
Edited by Epwarp J. O’Brien ` Edited by Burns MANTLE 
HE: is an unusual treat for the lover HIS is the seventh annual issue of 
of good short stories. For several The Best Plays. It contains excerpts, 
years past Mr. O'Brien has been collecting the story and critical estimates of the 
annually the best short stories and the plays which have been chosen as the best 
appearance of his book has come to be one of the season of 1925-26, including Craig's 
of the most important literary events of the Wife, The Great God Brown, The Green 
year. “The Best Short Stories of 1926” Hat, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, The 
is a particularly notable collection con- Dybbuk, The Enemy, and many others. 
taining many fine tales which have been The volume also lists the outstanding 
chosen as the best that have appeared in features of the Theatrical season in New 
the various American magazines and York, Chicago, and California; the casts 
publications. In addition to the stories, and synopses of plays produced in New 
the volume contains bibliographies, bio- York, season of 1925-26, with a statistical 
graphical material and important indices summary; a discussion of the Little 
on various phases of short story growth Theater Tournament; and biographical 
and development. Price, $2.50 data of prominent players. Price, $3.00 
By mail, $2.70 By mail, $3.25 


V 


The Best British Short Stories of 1926 
And the Year Book of the British and Irish Short Story 
Edited by Epwarp J. O'BRIEN j 
This is the fifth annual issue of the book which covers basis of comparison between the short story in America 


the British field of the short story. Many of the fa- and in the British Isles. In addition to the stories 
mous authors of the present day have appeared in its there is a wealth of valuable general information. $2.50 


pages and the book affords an especially interesting By mail, $2.70 
A'T ALL BOOKSELLERS OR WITH THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 
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(Continued from page 16) 

American people at large on what they consider their own interests, or to the prevailing 
unfriendliness of America, as expressed by its politicians and journalists, to this country. 
It has now become certain that the American Government seriously contemplated taking 
action against us in the earlier part of the Great War. "Whatever sentiment was allowed 
to enter into their calculations was in favour of France, not of England. And if in the 
future we are attacked by a European coalition, we may take it as probable that the United 
States will leave us to our fate, unless, indeed, we are invaded by a black army. It would 
be difficult to find any well-informed American, however favourable his personal views 
might be to this country, who would say that friendship with America could bring us any 
security. England. Tur Very Rev. W. R. INGE. 


Laue lamin G. oF AN ADVENTURER 


: quite sure of my heart, which had tried and withstood all sorts of emotions incidem 
to the Bolshevik régime, innumerable fights, high mountain passes, hunger, cold, prison, 
opium, poisonous Chinese alcohol, and Indian hashish 


When my wife and I sought for a place where we could hear native music and songs 
and see the native dances, we found a most unprepossessing den, where a whole sanitary 
corps should first have been set at work to blaze the way for us. It was a high price for 
my wife to pay, but she had come to Africa with the very definite purpose of studying the 
native tribal music and of searching it out in all its forms. We were met by two big, 
strong and over-familiar men, who piloted us to a small room with only one narrow window, 
and ushered us to seats on a big chest covered with a cushion that had long ago earned its 
right to retire from further service. Then the dancing-women entered, in multi-coloured 
dresses with innumerable jewels and trinkets about their necks and in their ears and hair. 

The Fire of Desert Folk. FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 


A Worup Run pv Sun POWER 


The radiant energy received from the sun is the source of practically all the forces | 
that man directs upon the earth. The winds blow because the sun heats different portions | 
of the earth's atmosphere unequally. "There are waterfalls because the sun has evaporated 
and raised up into the air enormous quantities of water. When coal and petroleum burn 
they give up energy that plants received from the sun in bygone geological ages. When a 
man uses his muscle, or his brain, he is directing energies that were received by plants 
from the sun, perhaps transformed by some other animal before he uses them. Although 
the stored-up energies received from the sun in far-off geological ages may eventually be 
exhausted, there are still possibilities of having plenty, for our planet is receiving energy 
at the rate of 160,000 horse-power per inhabitant of the earth at the present time. 

The Nature of the World and of Man. SIXTEEN MEMBERS OF UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


AND Darts “PURPORTS "T omB naw “hier PE ENR 
CENTURY LADY 


It is childhood that is so important to mankind and the future. . . . 
Whether marriage is best suited for this purpose, the future will most surely judge. 
So little do I see it related to that purpose to-day that I feel that child-bearing will most 
surely be viewed as of no necessary or natural connection with it. Women will demand 
motherhood whether they receive marriage or not. 
The Book Without a Name. ANONYMOUS. 


LO. E CAND .GoornxNe 


The woman who stands over a stove cooking a dinner for the husband to whom she is 
utterly indifferent is a slave driven to her appointed task by her sense of duty. The 
woman who stands over a stove cooking dinner for a husband she adores is a priestess 
making a burnt offering of herself on the altar of her god. Dorothy Dix, Her Book. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Silver Spoon 


“I had just finished three improbable but exciting detective stories, and I found "The Silver 
Spoon’ more difficult to lay down than any of them.’’—Wéilliam Lyon Phelps. 


"Probably represents the highest level that the novel has reached this season." —New York Sun. 


The Golden Key 


“These are all stories of deliverance from some kind of ein or 
have chosen for this book a symbol: The Golden Key. Ta 


van Dyke. 


Heaven Trees 
By Stark Young 


“These are fascinating folks 
without end come to Heaven 
Trees—and episodes more ex- 
citing and beautiful than can 
generally be hoped for in con- 
temporary novels. . . It is a 
charming book and a pre- 
dominantly happy one; a 
sensitive, truthful recrea- 
tion," —New York Post. 
$2.00 


Page Mr. Tutt 

By Arthur Train 
“Where is he? Page Mr. 
Tutt!” has been the call from 
a host of readers ever since 
the canny lawyer’s last ap- 
pearance several years ago. 
He is at his very best in this 
book. $2.00 


The Sun Also 


Rises 
By Ernest Hemingway 


Ernest Hemingway's first 
novelfairly vibrates with life; 
it fully justifies the expecta- 
tion with which literary 
America has awaited his first 
full-length work of fiction. 

$2.00 


Sea Whispers 


By W. W. Jacobs 
The first book of Mr. Jacobs’ 


stories in seven years. $2.00 


Smoky: The Story of A One-Man Horse 


By Will James 


4th Printing 


**'Smoky' is one of the few truly great 


horse stories in our language 
‘Smoky’ rings true 
on every page.” 
—WilliamT. Horn- 
aday. 

With Will James 
exciting draw- 


ings. $2.50 


ce it an 


By John Galsworthy 


$2.00 


By Henry van Dyke 


erplexity or bondage. . . . I 
use it as you will,” says Dr. 


Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


Susan Shane 
By Roger Burlingame 


“This is the story of a woman 
who puts love out of her life 
for the sake of money. It is 
constantly interesting.” 
— Bookman 
“A very fine novel. . . It is 
a thoughtful, keen analysis 
. and further- 
more, it is intensely interest- 
ing." —William Lyon Phelps. 
$2.00 


of success. . . 


The Benson 


Murder Case 

By S. S. Van Dine 
Fifteen book-sellers in all 
parts of the country heartily 
endorse Mr. Van Dine’s book 
as a mystery story far above 
the ordinary, and commend 
it to all lovers of good detec- 
tive fiction. $2.00 
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(Continued from page 18) 
TEE Get ere A 
(ON THE Orca) 


ĮI watched the giant ocean gathering 
All that the sky contained, into its hand 
The moon, strayed feather from infinity’s wing, 
Clouds such as never move above the land; 
Horizons dusked along its azure edge 
Except where morning spared a silver wedge . . . 
A spouting whale rolled into greatening day; 
Abreast the ship, in swift metallic play 
Like rapid horses almost parallel 
Three simultaneous dolphins rose and fell. . 
The Sea and the Dunes. Harry Kempe. 


AFTER SOCRATES AND XANTIPPE Hap LECTURED 
PN" TEE UNA STATES 


*... In America it is the manufacturers and their wives who decide what other 
people shall think, for among their other products they manufacture public opinion.” 

“Come, Socrates," said Agathon, “you forget your old friends the preachers.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I find the preachers have great influence. Yet they only succeed 
in those matters where the manufacturers support them, though the union of the two is 
irresistible.” 

“What would happen,” asked Lysis, “if the preachers wished one thing and the 
manufacturers another? " 

“That seldom happens," I said. ‘For the majority of preachers have never been 
known to wage a campaign against any activities that are thought desirable by the men of 
commerce, such as the prostitution of the soul which is called salesmanship, or the con- 
centration upon business success, which is called ‘making good.’ -But they attack those 
pleasures of ordinary men, like gambling and drinking, which the manufacturers will 
support them in attacking. For I verily believe they think it worse to be a drunkard than 
to sell one’s soul for gold.” Plato's American Republic. DouGLAs WOODRUFF. 


Ss F ENUNT OR GU VA BL Eb ToT oO Creme SAN?” 


Would that scientists could prove to us whether we are or are not breeding out the 
types most capable of education and filling up the ranks with types whose innate mental 
capacity is not equal to the needs of modern democracy! At present that is a matter of 
conjecture, and scientists are disputing what the innate qualities are. No race can succeed 
in the struggle for civilization whose institutions promote a kind of breeding-selection 
which multiplies the really inferior biological types at the expense of the superior: this is 


the unforgivable biological sin. 
The Social Control of Business. JOHN MAURICE CLARK. 


HUMAN SCULPTURE 


I ceased to eat, dificult though it was, until my stomach shrank, and I no longer 
craved gross sustenance. 

i For I realized full well that my expression.could never be expressed completely until 
encased in a willowy frame. As my frame shrank, so my life filled. 

I learned that Beauty is all-important. I studied under Mr. Aroona's direction the 
art of thinking beautiful, feeling beautiful, seeing beautiful, speaking beautiful, moving 
beautiful, for “O God, Beauty is eternal, if you know how to find it!” he used to say. 

He made me change the spelling of my name from Essie to “ Essye." 

* Tt is better so," he said. Romantic—I Call It. ETHEL HARRIMAN. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The History of the Motion Picture 
by Terry Ramsaye 


"Tux first complete chronicle of The 
Celluloid Age—a colorful, authentic, 
absorbingly interesting record teem- 
ing with Americana, the folkways, 
the adventures, intrigues, fables, 
dreamsand folliesofour own Arabian 
Nights... Thomas A. Edison, who read the entire 
book in manuscript, calls it “a monumental work". 
Alexander Black,eminentnovelist, pronouncesit“‘un- 
failingly entertaining, jolly and judicious”. You will 
finda gay and romantic story, un- 
alloyed by press-agentry, filled 
with melodrama and humor, sinis- 
ter struggle and flamboyant slap- 
stick, experiments and escapades. 


J'IMON- AND- /CHU/TER. 


Two larée volumes 
boxed 6'4x9?&, 1000 
pages, 100 full page 
halftone illustra- 
tions; superbly de- 


7 d and 
enia. 


THE STORY of PHILOSOPHY 
by Will Durant + 14th Printing 


Puerro on May 29th, this re- 

markable volume is truly a book for 

the years. Practically from the start, 

it has been America’s best-selling 

non-fiction book. It is now in its 

seventy-fifth thousand... The lives 
and opinions of the greater philosophers from 
Socrates to Santayana . . . Universally acclaimed 
by critics everywhere. .. George A. Dorsey, author 
of “Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” says it 
is magnificent"; and Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
writes enthusiastically, “‘Just 
what I’ve been looking for for 
44 years.” 


SWEET 
g x Rd 


Liggett Reynolds 


A smashing 
indictment 
of the younger 
generation 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
37 West 57th Street ` ‘ 


586 exciting pages, 
21 full page $5 


illustrations. 


F. P. A. says: “Who Liggett Rey- 
nolds is I have no idea. He com- 
bines some of the best features of 
Stewart, Benchley and Connelly; 
and he is first rate... A gorgeous 
piece of comicality...More smiles 
to the gallon than any other 

book I can think of..." $175 


«WE by Arthur 
A Schnitzler 


ThisisSchnitzier’s 

latest novel, 
written in the distinctive style 
that characterizes Fraulein 
Else and Beatrice. A literary 
triumph abroad, it has been 
hailed as a masterpiece in 
America. The = char- 
acter isan army officer 
of the old regime. $3125 


A Touch of Earth 
KAN 
Gx 
aes: Lella 
AR eA by 
A os Warren 
=> 
7 A newkindofnovel 
about the younger 
generation. It strikes depth, 
but rock bottom—not mud... 
“The fact that the author is 
able actually to embarrass the 
reader shows she possesses a 


decidedly unusual facility in 


expressing herself.” 
(New York Times) $250 


Lenz on Bridge 


by Sidney 
Lenz 


Every phase of 

LA bridge taken up in 
lessons written in delightful 
style by the champion of 
champions. For average and 


better-than-average 
players. 


The Prince of Wails 
by Pauline Felix Geffen. A 
truly charming book of chil- 
dren's verses. Superb three- 
color illustrations by Claude 
Millard. $2.50 


Hales Layer Poster 
Builder Story Book 
A book in five colors for chil- 
dren, which they themselves 
can cut and paste into posters 
of three dimensions. $1.00 


Cross Word Puzzle 
Book — Series 6 


by Buranelli, Hartswick and 
Petherbridge. “And yet 
again!" Over a million copies 
of these books have been sold. 
Same old editors, format, Venus 
pencil and price! $1.35 


PUBLISHERS 
New York, N. Y. 


$250 
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(Continued from page 20) 
Tur CHIMPANZEE Who Took 1n WASHING 


One of the things that made Toto a favourite on the ship was the fact that he made him- 
self useful. He started a laundry. He began in a small way, just as all the magnates of 
business hàve begun. He found a bucket of water on the deck, and since any small 
quantity of water always suggested to him either drinking or washing, he looked around 
for something to wash. Nothing suitable being in sight, he went to the cabin and fetched 
one of my handkerchiefs. Then he fetched another and another. By way of putting up 
the capital for the business, so to speak, I furnished him with a piece of soap. His work 
was very successful. He washed the handkerchiefs until they were spotless and then 
spread them separately round a big coil of rope to dry. 

Some friends of mine thought this an excellent idea, and soon half the passengers 

` aboard were bringing their handkerchiefs to: 


Messrs. Toro, Kearton & Co. 
The Lightning Launderers Handkerchiefs a Specialty. 


Toto kept it up for nearly the whole voyage—as soon as the linen was dry he would 
take a little pile and hand one to each person who came up the stairway. The only dis- 
advantage was that one could not be sure of having one’s own property returned to one—a 
failing which I have noticed to be shared by a good many other laundries. 

M y Friend Toto. CHERRY KEARTON. 


WHer: A PorTS"TIwPULSEÉ ÍANDED.EHIM 


And the Poet, leaning his chin on his knuckles on the top of his walking stick, began, 
in profile:— 

* You'll think me all sorts of an ass. It was just an impulse, and I acted on it. I 
was standing on the bridge, looking down the railroad tracks. |. And I was tired. I’m 
always tired after I read my verses. It—it discourages me." 

Miss Armitage studied the Poet's profile sympathetically. 

And he went on: *I thought, What would happen if I did disappear? I wondered 
if I could really disappear. Would anybody care? Perhaps people would read my verse 
if I disappeared. Not just buy it; but read it—attend to it. Hear it. Perhaps if I 
could get away by myself, away from the little self-conscious crowd I run with, away from 
the young modern poet’s mutual admiration society that touts for me, I might write 
something that—that wouldn't discourage me when I raised my voice. And there was a 
freight train coming, and before I knew what I was doing, impulse got away with me, and 
I ran out on the stone pier of the bridge and jumped down on top of a car." He threw 
his head back and laughed. ‘It was full of pigs, and it had openwork sides." 

* And," remarked the President of the College, “you said, ‘Hell! What a smell!" 

* Heavens!” cried the Poet and stared at her, awe-stricken. “How do you know? 
Did you get it on the radio?"  ' Into the Void. FLORENCE CONVERSE. 


Vio Ud EER 9)0 CDLETY-5 A Veer Ss 


“Saviours of society?” Sheridan repeated. 

“Tt’s the name I give to all our public men since the war,” Mallock explained con- 
temptuously. “A novelist is no longer content to write novels: he must save society or 
die—as a novelist—in the attempt. I’ve invited the leaders of every school that has a 
place for making this one small island a safe and happy place to live in! Nothing more! 
* No Wellsian Utopia, where your clothes are taken away on arrival and you spend the rest 
of a prolonged life stark naked, carrying out experiments with test-tubes. You'd hardly 
call England a safe place now, sir. Well, all these people have had a try. They've all 
failed. They all know they've failed. They believe you'll fail and they know you believe 
you won't. I thought it would amuse you to meet them." 

Saviours of Society. STEPHEN MCKENNA. 
(Continued on page 24) ae 
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A List of for Gifts 


HERVEY ALLEN * Israfel: 
The Life and Times of 


Edgar Allan Poe* A great 
literary biography. Illustrated, 2 
vols. $10.00 


HERBERT GORMAN * A 


Victorian American: Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow * 
“The best life of Longfellow in 
existence’ — Sun. Illus. $5.00 


JOHN DRINKWATER. Mr. 


Charles, King of England. * 
Charles II and a brilliant disgraceful 
period, Illus. $5.00 


T. EARLE WELBY * The Life 
of Swinburne * A famous 
scholar writes of the great passion 
poet. Illus. $5.00 

FEE- VERNEY: * H—R-H.* 
Splendid biography of the Prince of 
Wales. Illus. $2.50 

JAMES A. B. SCHERER * The 
Romance of Japan * History 
and legend, fascinatingly written. 

Illus. $3.50 

E. V. LUCAS * A Wanderer 


im Rome * The famous essayist 
in the city of the Caesars. 

Illus. $5.00 

STEPHEN GRAHAM* 


London Nights * Adventures 
of a wanderer after dark. Illus. by 
Rick Elmes. $4.00 


ARNOLD GENTHE * Im- 
pressions of Old New 


Orleans * The world-famous 
photographer in a rich field. 
Illus. $5.00 


A. CONAN DOYLE `“ The 
History of Spiritualism“ 
The whole story of a mystery now 
more than ever vital. Illus. 2 vols. 

Boxed, $7.50 

LEWIS MELVILLE * Regency 
Ladies * Fashions and intrigues 
of a century ago. Illus. Boxed, $7.50 

WYNNE FERGUSON * 


Practical Auction Bridge * 
The great expert presents his latest, 
completest manual. $2.00 


New York 


H. G. WELLS * The World 
of William Clissold * A novel, 
an epoch, and a philosophy. 2 vols. 

Boxed, $5.00 

DUBOSE HEYWARD :* 

. Angel * 'The author of "Porgy" 
writes of a woman of the hills. $2.00 

HUGH WALPOLE * Harmer 
John * A Cathedral novel of huge 
dramatic power. $2.00 

ARNOLD BENNETT * Lord 
Raingo * A novel of splendor in 
modern England $2.00 

CYRIL HUME * The Golden 
Dancer * High romance in a 

. novel of youth. $2.00 

LEONARD H. NASON * 


Chevrons * The now-famous 
doughboy's novel of the war. $2.00 


BOOKS 


JOSEPH COLLINS * The 
Doctor Loohs at Love and 
Life * The famous doctor-critic 
discusses delicate problems of mod- 
ern life. $3.00 

ALDOUS HUXLEY *Jesting 
Pilate * An intellectual holiday, 
round the world. Illus. $3.50 

CHARLES STELZLE * A Son 
of the Bowery * The rise of a 
famous New Yorker. Illus. $3.50 

MILT GROSS * Hiawatta, 


with No Odder Poems * The 
author of “Nize Baby” vitalizes a 
famous epic. Illus. by the author. 

$1.00 


COREY FORD * The 


Gazelle's Ears * Burlesques by 
the liveliest of humorists. Illus. by 
Frueb $2.00 


WALTER JERROLD * Henry 


VIII and his Wives * The 
much-married king as man and 
husband. Illustrated by Kitty 
Shannon. Boxed, $7.50 


Wherever Boohs ave Sold 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


braSa mp ma np A p U uss 


DORAN BOOKS) 


MARY ROBERTS RINE- 
HART ~ Tish Plays the 


Game * More adventures of the 
indomitable spinster. $2.00 


FRANK  SWINNERTON * 


Summer Storm * Love 
jealousy of two sisters. 


and 


$2.00 


W.SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


* The Casuarina Tree * 
High tension dramatic tales of the 


tropics. $2.00 
FLOYD DELL * A» Old 


Man's Folly * A character novel 
rich in humor and romance. $2.00 


THOMAS BURKE * The Sun 


in Splendour * A vivid novel of 
two children of the London slums. 
$2.50 


NALBRO BARTLEY * Her 


Mother’s Daughter * A child 
of luxury in a notable drama of 


American life. $2.00 
J. S. FLETCHER “ Daniel 


Quayne * The famous writer's 
greatest novel of country England. 
$2.00 


A GENTLEMAN WITH A 
DUSTER *The Other Door 


* A splendid ironical novel of 
modern England. $2.00 


HULBERT FOOTNER * 


Antennae * A dramatic tale of 
two men of strange antagonism. 
$2.50 


COMPTON MACKENZIE * 
Fairy Gold ~<A novel woven 
of the very spirit of romance and 
mystery. $ $2.00 

JOHN THOMAS * Dry Mar- 


tini * Willoughby Quimby, man- 
about-Paris, attempts remarriage in 
delightful manner. $2.50 


LOUIS COUPERUS :* The 


Comedians * The great Dutch 
novelist's greatest work. $2.50 


'Toronto 
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(Continued from page 22) 
THe IRRESISTIBLE COCKNEY 


Her father was tying her up with trembling haste, as if she were a parcel to be got 
rid of ina hurry. Her lover’s face was haggard, and drawn in the opposite directions to 
those that lead to smiles. Dumbly he would gaze at her from under his overhanging 
brows, and every now and then burst into a brief explosion of talk she didn’t understand 
and hadn’t an idea how to deal with; or he would steal a shaking hand along the edge of 
the tablecloth, where her father couldn’t see it, and touch her dress. He looked just like 
somebody in a picture, thought Sally, with his thin dark face, and eyes right far back in 
his head,—quite blue eyes, in spite of his dark skin and hair. She liked: him very much. 
She liked everybody very much. If only somebody had sometimes smiled, how nice it 
all would have been; for then she would have known for certain they were happy, and 
' were getting what they wanted. Sally liked to be certain people were happy, and getting 
what they wanted. As it was, nobody could tell from their faces that these two were 
pleased. Sometimes in the evening, after her lover had gone and the door was locked 
and bolted and barred behind him, and all the windows had been examined and fastened 
securely, her father would.calm down and cheer up; but her lover never calmed down or 
cheered up. 

Sally, who hardly had what could be called thoughts but only feelings, was conscious 
of this without putting it into words. Perhaps when he had got what he wanted, which 
was, she was thoroughly aware, herself, he would be different. There were no doubts 
whatever in her mind as to what he wanted. She was too much used to the sort of thing. 
Not, it is true, in quite such a violent form, but then none of the others who had admired 
her—that is, every single male she had ever come across—had been allowed to be what her 
father called her fiancy, which was, Sally understood, the name of the person one was going 
to marry, and who might say things and behave in a way no one else might, as distinguished 
from the name of the person one went to the pictures with and didn't marry, and who was. 
afancy. She knew that, because though she herself had only gone to the pictures wedged 
between her father and mother, she had heard the girls at school talk of going with their 
fancies—those girls who had all been her friends till they began to grow up, and then all; 
after saying horrid things to her and crying violently, had got out of her way. 

As though she could help it; as though she could help having the sort of face that 
made them angry. 

“T ain't made my silly face," ‘she said tearfully—her delicious mouth pronounced it 
fice—— Introduction to Sally. “ELIZABETH.” 


WHEN THE. WORLD CHANGED 


“Do not weep!” he said softly. ^ Each one of thy tears is like a drop of poison which 
burns away my flesh. Thy image was ever in my heart. It is the lamp which has lighted 
my loneliness. Do not be angry with me! It is not my fault if I left. It is partly thine 
and Pascal's." 

“And the bishop, and Laugier! . . ." she added with bitterness. “Laugier wanted 
me, and the bishop surely had hopes that thou wouldst forget me and that thy love would 
flow past, like water under the mill wheel." 

“Hush!” he said. “It is the same love, and water is always passing. ‘Dear heart, 
why dwell on the remembrance of sorrow when it is so plain that we are together again? 
There is much cruelty in the world, and blind forces kill at random, but there is also Love 
. and another bond between us. It seemed to me that the world changed when, a moment 

ago, I recognized thy face. All those I have counted my enemies have become my bene- 
, factors!" The Dancer and the Friar. EUGENE PAUL METOUR. 


MrssSoMamRYssSEommrrwc Baroop WAKENS 


Horse-racing on the Sabbath! 
Miss Mary Cherry looked down at her: “I don’t wonder you inquire! It's sinful, I 


regard it." 
(Continued on page 26) 
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4! Gamaliel Bradford’s Darwin 


The life story of a gentle, tolerant, and lovable man who overturned the 


world of thought, shifted the whole 
very foundations of religion and morality. 


and heaven a dream.” 


O GENTEEL 
LADY! 


Esther Forbes 


The gay, dashing tale of the 
Genteel Fifties that holds a 
mirror to the che angeless heart 
oi woman. * Brilliant with 
color and true to its period.” 

N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.00 


DEMOSTHENES 


Georges Clemenceau 


A great biography in which 
there are “‘ passages of imagina- 
tive beauty but restrained by 
reason," "—N. Y. Post. $2.50 


THE DANCING 
FLOOR 


John Buchan 


A stirring new Buchan volume. 
“In craftsmanship and subtlety 
it eclipses any of his former 
tales," —M inneapolis , Star. 
2.50 


HEART OF 
EMERSON'S 
JOURNALS 


Bliss Perry 
"Here is a book that deserves 
a place beside Will Durant's 
'Story of Philosophy’ on your 
book table.’ $3.00 


FALLODON 
PAPERS 


Viscount Grey 
Essays on the pleasures of read- 
ing and outdoor life, Illus- 
trated from woodcuts. $2.50 


SONGS OF AD- 
VENTURE 


Robert Frothingham 


An anthology of poems of ac- 
tion and adventure assembled 
by the compiler of “Songs of 
Men," “Songs of Horses,” 
etc., $2.00 Lea., $2.50 


attitude of science and upheaved the 
“He made hell a laughing-stock 


$3.50 


THE KEY 
MAN 


Valentine Williams 
Valentine Williams has writ- 
ten a fetching and snappy 
romance of the Foreign Legion. 
In this novel he is at his best 
. mystery enough for sev- 

eral books."—Raleigh Times. 
$2.00 


THE LENORE 


Terence O'Donnell 
The thrilling sea-story of a 
Yankee clipper, the ‘‘ Lenore,” 
bound from Boston to Canton 
in the year 1857. $3.50 


THE MISSING 
ISLAND 


Oswald Kendall 


The author of “The Romance 
of Martin Connor” has written 
a thrilling story of a treasure 
hunt to the South Pacific. 
$2.00 


AROUND THE 
WORLD IN 
28 DAYS 


Linton Wells 


The story of an epic race 
around the world against time. 
Jules Verne has a formidable 
rival in Linton Wells. $3.50 


Sabatini! is Beta 


What better gift for man or woman, young or old, than this new novel by 


“the prince of living story-tellers"? 
modern Dumas outdoes his master.” —Chicago Post. 
—Boston Transcript. ‘‘Bellarion,’ Child of War, is one of the most fascinating 
characters of recent fiction. 


"—Syracuse Herald. 


* A whale of a good story. . .. The 


“A perfect Sabatini." 


$2.50 
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(Continued from page 24) 

Solomon had given the horses another crack and they went faster yet. The wine- 
bottles in the hamper rattled together. Behind them in a cloud of yellow dust the smooth 
rhythm of Mr. Bobo’s perfect trotters came louder and louder. He was driving himself. 
It was not for nothing that his heart dwelt with his horses. Cousin Ellen could hear him 
talking to them: “Come on, boys! Steady, steady!" *What'll you bet," he called, 
* what'll you bet, ladies, that we win?" 

Miss Mary Cherry, sitting back with her dignified contemplation and godly remote- 
ness, suddenly leaned forward and boxed our driver over the ear with her fan. 

“Get up, you fool," she cried; “don’t you see he's going to pass us?” 

Heaven Trees. STARK YOUNG. 


Tue Iumrprovine WIFE 


When at last Sabine managed to outstay Aunt Cassie (it was always a contest between 
them, for each knew that the other would attack her as soon as she was out of hearing) 
she turned to Olivia and said abruptly, * I've been thinking about Aunt Cassie, and I'm 
sure now of one thing. Aunt Cassie is a virgin!" 

There was something so cold-blooded and sudden in the statement that Olivia laughed. 

“Tm sure of it," persisted Sabine with quiet seriousness. “Look at her. She's always 
talking about the tragedy of her being too frail ever to have had children. She never tried. 
That’s the answer. She never tried." Sabine tossed away what remained of the cigarette 
she had lighted to annoy Aunt Cassie, and continued. ^ You never knew my Uncle Ned 
Struthers when he was young. You only knew him as an old man with no spirit left. 
But he wasn't that way always. She destroyed him. He was a full-blooded kird of man 
who liked drinking and horses, and he must have liked women, too, but she cured him of 
that. He would have liked children, but instead of a wife he only got a woman who 
couldn't bear the thought of not being married and yet couldn't bear what marriage meant. 
He got a creature who fainted and wept and lay on a sofa all day, who got the better of him 
because he was a nice, stupid, chivalrous fellow." 

Sabine was launched now with all the passion wbich seized her when she had laid bare 
a little patch of life and examined it minutely. Early Autumn. Lours BROMFIELD. 


HAPPINESS 


I asked professors who teach the meaning of life to tell me what is happiness. 
And I went to famous executives who boss the work of thousands of men. 
They all shook their heads and gave me a smile as though I was trying to fool with them. 
And then one Sunday afternoon I wandered out along the Desplaines River 
And I sawa crowd of Hungarians under the trees with their women and children and a keg 
of beer and an accordion. 
Selected Poems. CARL SANDBURG (Edited by Rebecca West). 


A MODERN PHILOSOPHER CONSIDERS MARRTA GE 


Marriage is essentially responsibility. 
In marriage tragic tension is instinctively accepted as the basis of life. 


Primarily, every one is by nature polygamous, and woman more so than man, as her 
eroticism is more delicately graded. 


Just as in Nature it is the female who determines whom she will permit to approach 
her as mate, so in civilized communities also it is the woman with whom the final decision 
rests; coercion very seldom takes place, and seduction without latent acquiescence is hardly 
possible. This is proved by the fact that no woman believes another was led astray unless 
she really desired it. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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They're Talking 9 George Washington The Image and The Man by W, E. Woodward 
About These “Mr. Woodward has written an immensely readable book in which he has achieved 
vigor and vividness. The most stimulating study of Washington in relation to his 

wa f times that has been written.” N.Y, Times Book Review. 
A Octavo, 16 full page plates. $4.00 


NAPOLEON The Man of Destiny by EMIL LUDWIG 
The European sensation. Called the finest, most thrilling biography available. 
Fully illustrated; Octavo. $5.00 


The Physiology of Taste bv Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin 


Octavo. $3.50 


km d A Sentimental Journey And Other Pieces by Laurence Sterne 

Well Tristram Shandy by Laurence Sterne. (pan sso ” ooi, Boxed 37.00) 

Complete Poems of Villon. ^ Not in identical format, $3.50 

Octavo Unabridged Edition. Versions by J. H. Lepper, Swinburne, Rossetti, Symons 
$3.50 and Ezra Pound. 

Travels of Marco Polo Edited by Manuel Komrott 

TRAVELS Travels in Arabia Deserta by CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 


'This immortal travel classic, complete and unabridged, in one volume. Printed 
from the plates of the two volume edition. The price is one-seventh of the original 
Cambridge edition of which it is a facsimile. Boxed. $10.00 


4 D 
P rd More Ports, More Happy Places by Cornelia Stratton Parker 


Few recent books of travel have won so wide and enthusiastic a public as Mrs. 
Parker’s PORTS AND HAPPY PLACES. The delightful and unconventional story of 
her European pilgrimages with her boys and her girl is here continued, Octavo. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


TAR. A Midwest Childhood by SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


A man sees his childhood —the enthralling adventure of growing out into the world. 

s A rare book, almost magical in its understanding—in the mood of A Story Teller's 

zo Story. Its background is the unbuilt, spacious, beautiful Midwest of a generation 

Two ago. Large 12mo. $3.00 


amerin MORE MILES by HARRY KEMP Author of TRAMPING ON LIFE. 


biographies Do you remember TRAMPING ON LIFE? Still under the name of John Gregory, 
Harry Kemp continues the adventures recorded there. In MORE MILES, he tells of 
his New York years, of his encounters with famous people, and some unknown 
now, whom this story will make famous—of enterprises, a marriage and other 
rich matter. Octavo. $3.00 


Lotus and Chrysanthemum. An Anthology of Chinese and 
Japanese Poetry. Edited by JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


The ultimate anthology. The finest poemsfrom the East, in the finest translations, 
in a beautifully made book. Firs edition limited to 1,000 copies. $7.50 


| CHAINS Lesser Novelsand Stories An American Tragedy 


ie Ean — 
Singing East 


Theodore Wonderful narratives, intensely Ameri- The countrywide sweep of this “great- 
‘ can that hold up the mirror of a broad, est American novel of our generation," 
Dreiser comprehending realism to our life. $2.50 (J. W. Krutch, The Nation) goes on. 
Special, limited, autographed edi- ‘The fifth very large edition has just 

tion, $10.00 been printed. 2 vols. boxed. $5.00 

bong AVOWALS by GEORGE MOORE 
Moore This is the first edition for general circulation of what is regarded by a number of 


critics as the most delightful of Moore's books. Large I2mo. $2.50 


The New 9 “GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES?” by ANITA LOOS 


Humorous = Make certain of good cheer for the season by sending this new classic of American 
Classic humor. $1.75 


61 W. 48'^ ST. N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 26) 

Psychoanalysis teaches us that in the case of man there are usually two principal 
types: the mother type (the basis for this being either his own mother, or an imaginary 
adaptation, as he would desire her to be) and the “comrade,” the natural prototype for the 
latter being a sister. His two types correspond to the general maternal and comradely 
qualities that enter into every woman's nature, and the latter aspect often finds its em- 
bodiment in the courtesan. Generally speaking, only the mother type is suitable for 
marriage. For it has its roots in the primordial nature of man; it typifies responsibility and 
is therefore serious in character. In the comrade type, man seeks adventure, stimulation, 
and sport. 

Exactly the same statements, mutatis mutandi, apply to the differentiated woman. 
By their very nature these two types are irreconcilable. Consequently it is a mistake even 
to try to bring them into agreement. Each must decide for himself in which way and to 
what extent he intends to realize the two complementary sides of his affective nature. 

One thing however, seems positive: the comrade should never become the wife. It is 
a mistaken policy for a man or a woman to marry his or her comrade. 

The Book of Marriage. Count HERMANN KEYSERLING (AND TWENTY-FOUR LEADERS OF 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT.) 


MERE- DED «Y OU. D O-RERIO-W.: Y- OU RI EDEA ST 


A mind that is too feeble to invent doctrines itself always adopts doctrines invented by 
others. Consequently we all of us hold a large variety of doctrines regarding a large variety 
of subjects. We value them partly as helping us to live well, partly as in a measure 
gratifying our desire for knowledge of the world, but mainly as creeds that we are bound to 
make prevail. To make them prevail we resort to every conceivable means: rational ànd 
irrational, savage and civilized, brutal and humane, force, fear, flattery, bribery, threats, 
ostracism, prayer, preaching and teaching. Yet most of the doctrines which we thus hold as 
sacred creeds and solemnly urge upon the world are unintelligible, vague, incoherent, 
ignorant, shallow, silly—logically rotten. 

'The remedy? The remedy is criticism. 
Thinking About Thinking. Cassius J. KEYSER- 


Tur PRaTHER OF A BuUusrNESS Man’s. COUNT RY 


Washington's mind was the business mind. He was not a business man, in the modern 
sense; he did not live in a business age. But the problems which he understood, and knew 
how to solve, were executive problems; and he approached them in the great executive 
manner. 

His type of personality is not uncommon in America. There are many Washingtons 
among us to-day. I know six or seven myself. Such men are usually found in executive 
positions in large-scale industrial or financial enterprises. 

It is not the highest type of mind. Far from it. But it has a certain hard greatness 
of its own. 

Washington was an intense realist. 

The realist is often an individualist; the two qualities seem to be linked together. 
Washington was both. George Washington. W. E. WOODWARD. 


THe YouNnG WASHINGTON FEELING His MANHOOD 


He began to love early and often, and with passion, but with a bewildering accumu- 
lation of rejections. He dabbled in poetry and we have old copy-books of his, in which 
crude faces and birds litter the margins, and lines of mournful verse break in on the 
exercises in penmanship of various styles, copies of legal forms, problems in surveying, 
navigation, physics, what not. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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An Everlasting Remembrance—Books for 


kid E 
Bac g JAMES OLIVER PETER B. 
FA CURWOOD| KYNE 


His first historical novel. A | A fragrant and colorful tale 


romance of old Quebec and | of the California Forests and 
the best of its kind since | their lovable rugged folks. 
Cooper wrote “The Deer- | A fascinating love story. 


slayer.” 


The e 
The UNDERSTANDING 
BLACK HUNTER HEART 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher Price $2.00 | Price $2.00 Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 


Greater than “The Garden of Allah" Crowned by the French Academy 


THE UNEARTHLY | A CHILD IS BORN 


This novel bares the soul of | An intimate journal recorded 
the popular leader in May- | from the soul of an ex- 
fair's younger set, an ardent | pectant mother. One of the 
woman whose wiles had | most extraordinary books 
never failed to conquer. ever put on paper. 


By By 
ROBERT RAYMONDE 
HICHENS MACHARD 


Price $2.50 | Price $2.00 


An Ideal Gift Book A. Gift Set of Five Volumes 


THE CITY OF The Complete Works of 
THE GREAT KING OSCAR WILDE 


Twelve gorgeous page illustra- 
tions in full r; verbal pictures The possession of these 


€ uo n y and th that rer ant us | famous writings is a mark E 
1 on ec 

y si eal lat of distinction. Beauti- 

Pictured by fully bound and an edu- 


DEAN CORNWELL | “ï ation in themselves. 


Novels, plays, essays and 


; "Ohr City’ a 
of the Cxosat. King 1 


Described by podus 
WILLIAM Sets of limp leather: $12.50 
LYON PHELPS Separately: $2.50 
In cloth (sets only) $6.50 


Price $2.50 the set 


Buy Them Wherever Books Are Sold 


Publishers @sinopolitan Book poration New vor 
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The history for 


which the 


Twen- 


tieth Century has 


been 


James Henry Breasted 


THE 
HUMAN ADVENTURE 


James Henry Breastep & JAMES Harvey ROBINSON 


waiting. 


James Harvey Robinson 


DYNAMIC, original and absolutely up-to-date 
history of our world, based on more than a 
quarter of a century’s research, including the most 
recent discoveries about man’s past, and presenting 
the mighty phenomenon of human progress in a 
graphic, lucid and absorbing narrative. 


THE CONQUEST 
of 
CIVILIZATION 


By James HENRY BREASTED 


Professor of Ancient History and „Egyptology, and 
Director of the Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago. 


SUSTAINED and powerful histori- 

cal narrative glowing with vivid 
and intimate pictures of all phases of 
ancient life, this volume tells the turbu- 
lent and dramatic story of man from the 
stone age to the fall of Rome. An out- 
growth of years of investigation and of 
the recent spectacular discoveries of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, this history represents the fin- 
est achievements of modern scholarship 
and a profound knowledge of ancient life 
that can be found in no other similar work. 


These 


THE ORDEAL 
of 
CIVILIZATION 


By James Harvey ROBINSON 


Author of “The Mind in the Making," “The New 
History," “The Humanizing of Knowledge," '' History 
of Western Europe," elc. 


HE audacious and brilliant author of 

“The Mind in the Making" has given a 
new significance and a new vitality to the 
story of man's progress from the Dark Ages to 
the present day. Skilfully eliminating all 
irrelevant material Professor Robinson focuses 
our attention on man's supreme struggle 
with the forces that have really shaped his 
destiny. The living past is related to the all- 
important present, throwing new light on the 
modern world's confusion. A thrilling, illumi- 
nating book, “The Ordeal of Civilization” 
must rank as an invaluable contribution to the 
understanding of the world in which we live. 


two volumes provide the most readable, the Tj 


most scholarly and the most satisfying single his- 
tory of our world that has ever been written. Two 


P. volumes, boxed. Over 500 illustrations. 


$10.00 —# 


Wherever Books Are Sold 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers Since 1817, New York, N. Y. 
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CROWELL BOOKS 


Fifty Famous 
Painters 


‘By Henrietta Gerwig 


=o =~ 


Handsomely 
illustrated with 
12 rich color plates 
and many balf-tones. 
$3.50 


A new approach to 
ats subject 
How the founders of 
modern art lived 
and worked. 


Da O —O— 


Other attractive titles from the Crowell list 
Code of Men The Circus Lady 


By A colorful Western story By A world-famed equestri- 
Homer taking the reader out into Josephine enne of a generation ago 
King the ranch life of New DeMott tells her own story a 
Gordon Mexico. A resourceful Robinson under the “‘big t 
ranch owner, a rascally true tale of the i days 
engineer, and an Eastern of wagon traveling, with 
girl who doesn't know 300 pages, its hardships and amus- 
what it's all about and 8 illustrations ing incidents. $2.50 
usually guesses wrong, 

I pages crowd the story with : 

er ea action. $2.00 Heroes of the Air a " 
By The exploits of gr men 
Chelsea who have recently flown 
Famous English Books Fraser across the North Pole, 
By Providing for both class- the flight of the U. S. 
Amy room use and general aviators around the 
Gran reading a fine review of world, and the various | 
the high spots in English flights across the Atlan- 
literature, with many in- 350 pages, tic, all find place in this 
284 pages, teresting facts not found 16 illustrations book. $2.00 
16 illustrations in the usual text book. 

j $2.00 A Bird’s-Eye View of Invention 
Life of Jesus By This popular writer on 
By The author of "In His A. Frederick technical subjects traces 
Charles M. Steps" has here arranged Collins in a graphic way the 
Sheldon the Gospel accounts into whole history and prog- 

one consecutive story, ress of inventions, from 

286 pages, 8 illus- giving a clear picture of co pun. earliest recorded times 
trations in color the life of Jesus. e illustrations down to the present. 

$2.00 $2.00 


Tuomas Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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s | Books for 
Gifts 


* Anatole France 
to the life!" 

— Emile Henriot 

in Le Temps. 


RAMBLES WITH 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


By SANDOR KEMERI 
Never has the personal charm of the Master been 
felt as in this book of his enthusiasms. Through 
old Paris, Milan, Naples, Rome, we run the fire of 
his comment on art and men and ideas. From the 
Hungarian. Illustrated with hitherto unpublished 
photographs and facsimile letters. Handsome 
octavo. $5.00 


FORGOTTEN SHRINES OF SPAIN 
By MILDRED STAPELY BYNE 
A volume that throws Spain open like a great mu- 


seum to the art lovers of the world. 65 beautiful 
illustrations, quaintly drawn frontispiece and map. 


` $5.00 
THE DEAD RIDE HARD 7 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
A galloping tale of love, intrigue and breathless ad- 
venture, by a master of romance. It tells of that 
intrepid American, Andrew Brull, and his service 
to an imperious lady of Budapest in the days when 
the White Terror rode hard upon the Red. $2.00 


COMING THROUGH THE RYE 

By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 
A sparkling modern romance of a girl whose father 
is a bootlegger and a young inspector whose duty 
it is to convict all lawbreakers, no matter how lovely 
their daughters may be. One of Mrs. Hill's best 
love stories. $2.00 


FOR A BOY 
THE RIDER IN THE GREEN MASK 
By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


A stirring tale of the American Revolution—the 
daring pursuit of the '' Wolves" of Watson's Glen. 
Cose ea Naio, 3 other illustrations. $2.00 


MARTHA THE SEVENTH 

By JANE ABBOTT 
What happened to a “seventh child of a seventh 
child” at Twin Farms in the green hills of Vermont 
—a New England story for girls. Illustrated. $1.75 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
FAIRY TALES FROM INDIA 


Illustrated with Special Lining Papers, Decora- 
tions and 12 Exquisite Color Plates by Katharine 

Pyle 
One of the most beautiful gift books this season. 
These old Deccan stories of Rajahs and Ranees, 
Wuzeers and Brahmins, cobras, jackals and wicked 
rakshas are colorful with the magic of a mystic m 
3.50 


At all Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA LONDON 
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(Continued from page 28) 

He was especially determined to write a 
good hand, and soon acquired a steel-plate 
clarity that makes his manuscripts as legible 
as his character. 

While he was perfecting his penmanship he 
was developing his great body to heroic power 
and skill; schooling his extraordinarily big 
feet to dance, to leap with the long pole, and 
to outrun all the other boys; training freakishly 
huge hands to pitch quoits, toss bars and hurl 
weights. Tradition has hallowed a spot near 
the lower ferry of old Fredericksburg where his 
playmate and kinsman, Lewis Willis, often 
said that he had often seen him throw a stone 
(some say a dollar) to the incredibly distant 
opposite bank of the Rappahannock. It 
was probably a stone, for while certain coins 
had long been called dollars, it was not 
characteristic of George Washington to throw 
money away. He had always some poor 
dependent to give it to, if no other use for it. 

George Washington. RUPERT HUGHES. 


n E 


Love's palsy yet again my limbs doth wring, 
That bitter-sweet resistless creeping thing. 
SAPPRO. (BroadwayTranslations. C. R. HAINES) 


BOLT ER -SWB.IEG: 


SIEHE Gop 


For ‘‘God,” however we may try to fix him 
in our minds, will not stay put. When I was 
a child I used to think of him—and in my 
childish fancy it was necessary that I think 
of him—as a sort of exaggerated man with a 
long, white beard. When I grew older, God , 
lost that beard. But that was not something 
that happened to God: it was only something 
that had happened to me. As I became still 
more mature, he not only became beardless, 
but bodiless, and eventually lost all human 
attributes altogether—individuality, person- 
ality, consciousness. 

But I had survived the change, I testified, 
and had no reason to suspect that God had not. 
In fact, only as I kept on seeking had I found 
anything worth while. For Life is not a single 
revelation which can be fixed in a single 
formula. It is a ‘progressive revelation, a 
continual seeking and finding. The important 
thing in a man’s religious experience is not 
that he shall have the correct conception of 
God—for that is absolutely impossible for our 
finite minds—but that he shall have a greater 

(Continued on page 34) 
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e^ vf SELECTION OF ^o 


MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 
The Finest Works of the Great Modern Writers 
at 95 cents a copy 


NIETZSCHE 


Thus Spake Zarathustra (9) 
Beyond Good and Evil (20) 
Genealogy of Morals (62) 


D. H. LAWRENCE 
Sons and Lovers (109) 
In Preparation: 
The Rainbow 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
The Red Lily (7) 


Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 


OSCAR WILDE 
Dorian Gray (1) 
Poems (19) 

Fairy Tales and Poems in 
Prose (61) 
Salome, etc. (83) 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


In Preparation: 
Ecce Homo and The Birth of 
Tragedy (In One Volume) 


THEODORE DREISER (22) Jungle Peace (30) 
Free, and Other Stories (5c) Thais (67) WILLIAM BLAKE 
SHERWOOD The Queen Padauque (110) Poems (91) 
ANDERSON W. H. HUDSON BAUDELAIRE 


Winesburg, Ohio (104) 
Poor White (115) 
JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL 


Green Mansions (89) His Prose and Poetry (70) 


HENRIK IBSEN 
A Doll’s House, Ghosts, etc. 


In Preparation: 
The Purple Land 


and Six Other Plays of the 


Beyond Life (25) SAMUEL BUTLER (6) 
In Prenian 2 The Way of All Flesh (13) Hedda Gabler, Pillars of 
epara $ eE 3 E 
The Cream of the Jest (126) | SCHOPENHAUER eii The Master Builder 
EUGENE O'NEILL Studies in Pessimism (12) The Wild Duck, etc. (54) 
The Moon of the Caribbees, | VOLTAIRE 


Candide (47) 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


Moby Dick (119) 


THOMAS HARDY 
The Mayor of Casterbridge 


Sea (111) 


MAX BEERBOHM 
Zuleika Dobson (116) 


WILLIAM JAMES 
The Philosophy of William 
James (114) 


(17) 
NORMAN DOUGLAS WALT WHITMAN The Return of the Native 
South Wind (:) Poems (97) (121) 


Complete, Unabridged Authorized Editions 
126 Volumes Thus Far 


To Your BOOKSELLER or ` 
Tue Mopern Lisrary, Inc. 
71 West 45th Street, New York 


] teed MODERN LIBRARY book ' 
. . r . ' 
is hand-bound in full limp - 

style, and printed on high-grade 7 

antique paper from large, clear 1 

type. These are books meant to 1 

be read and reread, and treasured I 

on the library shelves! Atless than , 

a dollar a volume, THE MODERN : 

' 
LI 
' 
Li 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 
. 


n" 
JOP[EA,, 


Please mail me Mopern Lisrary books Nos. 
When they come I will pay the postman $1 oo 
for each volume (postage included). 

Please send me, free of charge, your new 
illustrated catalogue, describing all of the 126 
books in the Modern Library. 


LIBRARY offers a remarkable value 
that the publishers do not believe 
can be equalled. Use the coupon 
to send for a catalogue describing 
all the volumes in the series. 


Name. ours uve vim aine d Sie WOR sea Es. er 
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EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE À 


BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES & SUGGESTIONS 


COATS OF ARMS 


PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 


PENN DEBARTHE 


LAU NS 


Er LR TIL RIS TTT: 


LS OS 


DESIGNER & ILLUSTRATOR f 
929 GHESTNUT ST. PHILA,PA. f 


BY H.R. EVANS 


Refreshing tales from the 
North Woods. Vivid, inti- 
mate stories of Animals, 
Birds, and -Fish from the 
valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of 
which he writes. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations from 
original photographs. A 
splendid Gift-book for young 
or old. $1.50 net. 


Other Animal Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOE, by Marshall Saun- 
ders. The Autobiography of a Dog. 
(More than a million sold.) Ylus- 
trated Gift-book Edition, $1.50 net. 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories of 
animals. Illustrated Gift-book, 
$1.75 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 
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(Continued from page 32) 
conception of God to-day than he had yester- 
day. M» Heresy. 
BrsuoP Wm. MONTGOMERY BROWN. 


dH EÓ.OMISN-A-N-G-E--.0.F PSHOE 
JEWISH STRAIN 


And that was what all we, who are Jews, 
“part Jews” or “all Jews," share. We can be, 
in American life, try as we will, not Austrians, 
not Galicians, not Spaniards, amalgamated 
into the product that makes * American "— 
not anything but Jews. For all these racial 
strata in in the United States are different 
from one another, but we Jews are alike. We 
have the same intensities, the sensitiveness, 
poetry, bitterness, sorrow, the same humour, the 
same memories. The memories are not those 
we can bring forth from our minds: they are 
centuries old and are written in our features, 
in the cells of our brain. 

I am a Woman—and a Jew. 
Lean Morton. 


dentBSSPANIARD sSLIIERST 
LOOK AT -JASUSLY 


*Why, what was she made for but to be 


| loved? ... For my own part, I would 


renounce the world for the fellow of her. 
What lightning does, she carry in her eyes! 
What charms and chains in her looks, and 
emotions, for the very souls of her beholders! 
Was ever anything so clear as her forehead? 


| or so black as her eyebrows? One would 


swear that her complexion has taken a tincture 


| of vermilion and milk; and that nature had 
| brought her into the world with pearls and 


rubies in her mouth. To speak all in little, 
she's the masterpiece of creation. 
QurvEpo. (Broadway Translation.) 


THe First CHANGE AT 
O'vrs Pont 


Running as hard as we could over the snow, 
we came to a point which would give us a 
clear view of them when they passed. I had 
snatched off my gloves to get a better grip on 
the rifle, and now my hands were so cold that 
I could not feel the trigger. Suddenly the 
sheep came into view from behind a huge 
buttress of rock. They were in single file, 
the big rams leading. They were about 250 
yards away, going at a plunging canter through 

(Continued. on page 36) 
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SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


Heywood Broun 


Dorothy Canfield 


Christopher Morley 


You Can Now Subscribe to the 
Best New Books — 


just as you do to a magazine 


THE BEST NEW BOOK EACH MONTH IS 
SELECTED BY THIS COMMITTEE AND 
SENT YOU REGULARLY ON APPROVAL 


WHINK over the last few years. How 
| often have outstanding books ap- 
peared, widely discussed and 
widely recommended, books you 
were really anxious to read and 
fully intended to read when you 
"got around to it," but which 
nevertheless you missed! Why is it you disappoint 
yourself so frequently in this way? 


The true reason lies in your habits of book-buying. 
Through carelessness, or through the driving cir- 
cumstances of a busy life, you simply overlook ob- 
taining books that you really want to read. Or 
you live in a district remote from bookstores, 
where it is impossible to get the best new books 
without difficulty. 


This need be true no longer. A unique service has 
been organized, which will deliver to you every month, 
without effort or trouble on your part, the best book of 
that month, whether fiction or non-fiction. And if 
the book you receive is not one you would have 
chosen yourself, you may exchange it for a book you 
prefer, from a list of other new books that are 
recommended. In this way, automatically, you 
keep abreast of the best literature of the day. 


These ‘‘best books” are chosen for you, from the, 
books of all publishers, by a group of unbiased critics 

' and writers, whose judgment as to books and 
whose catholicity of taste have been demon- 
strated for many years before the public. The 
members of this Selecting Committee, who have 
agrecd to perform this service, are listed above. 
With each book sent there is always included 
some interesting comment by a member of the com- 
mittec, upon the book and the author. 


The price at which the books are billed to you is 
in every case the publisher's retail price. There are 
no extra charges for the service. 


A very interesting prospectus has been freue, 
explaining the many conveniences of this plan. 
This prospectus will convince you of several 
things: that the plan will really enable you always 
to "keep up" with the best of the new books; 
that you will never again, through carelessness, 
miss books you are anxious to read; that the 
recommendations of this unbiased committee will 
guide you in obtaining books that are really 
worth-while; that there is no chance of your 
purchasing books that you would not choose to 
purchase anyway; and that, in spite of the many 
conveniences of the plan, the cost of the books 
you get is no greater than if you purchased them 
yourself. 


Send for this prospectus, using the coupon below 
or a letter. Your em will involve you in no 
obligation to subscribe, 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC, 
Dept. 24-L 
218 West 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 24-L, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details 


of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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Make Companions of 
Beautiful Pictures 


The Aurora 


We bring the Art Galleries 
of the World to Your Home 
Two Cents Each for 25 or more. Size 5 x8 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures for a Christmas Gift, or 25 
Madonnas or 25. Art Subjects or 25 for children 


f 1600 mini illustrati 
CATALOGUE Zi cenomar 
s THE 
PERRY 


PICTURES 
COMPANY 


Box 821 


Guido Reni 


If you write for publication 
read this: 


Tue Writer (M), 1430 Massachusetts Ave., 


Cambridge Mass. $3.00 a year; 25c. a copy. 
William D. Kennedy, editor. 

Professional journal of creative writing. 
3uys studies in advanced technique of writing 
short-stories, novels, poetry, and essays, 
which must be treated analytically or with a 
wealth of illustration; one-page satires, re- 
views of books for writers; offers monthly prize 
for the best letter of writer's experience on such 
subjects as "breaking into print" or com- 
ments on *''shop" practices of publishers, 
literary agents, etc. 

This is a sample of many hundreds of similar 
reports of what leading editors and publishers 
want from writers, contained in Part II—The 
Literary Markets — of Tue Free Lance 
Writer’s HawpBook. Part I contains 40 
chapters on the opportunities for free lance 
writers, by such experts as Hamilton Gibbs, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Augustus Thomas and 
Robert Sherwood. 


Ideal Gift for Your Talented Friends 


At leading bookstores, or send 
for free descriptive circular 


THE WRITER cAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BOOK MAGAZINE 


(Continued from page 34) 
the drifts. Their great spiral horns flared 
out magnificently, their heads were held high. 
Every line was clear cut against the white of 
the snow. 

We began firing at once at the two leaders. 
First one and then the other staggered and lost 
his place in the line. Though hard hit, they 
pulled themselves together, joined the herd, 
and all disappeared over a near-by ridge. 
Clutching our rifles, we stumbled after them. 
When we reached the trail we found blood- 
stains. We put every ounce of strength we 
had into the chase, for these were the trophies 
we had traveled 12,000 miles to get. The 
going was very bad. Every few steps we 
floundered arm-pit deep in the snow. It was 
like the foot-tied race of a nightmare. Try as 
we would, we could not make time. Suddenly 
the wind rose, snow began to drift down, and 
the trail was blotted out in the swirling white 
of the storm. We could do no more and had 
to give up and make for camp. 

East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
THEODORE AND KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 


If these tastes of newest books cause you 
to want any facts about them, a line to 
this Editorial Department will bring 
you information as to publishers, price, 
size, or anything else. 


‘The most artistic, the most 
clean-cut of historical novels '' 


—ARTHUR SYMONS. 


DIANE de TURGIS 


A Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX 


by Prosper Mérimee 
Newly translated and illustrated by Theodore Bolton. 


** No description ....no reflections.... 
only action.”’ —HIPPOLYTE TAINE. 


At all bookstores 
$2.00 


THE ARNOLD COMPANY 


Baltimore Publishers Maryland 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BooK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 


UY them something they will always appre- 

ciate and enjoy. for all the Christmases to 
come—books from the Nelson New Century 
Library. For dad, Victor Hugo's Novels. For 
brother, Dumas’ Romances. For mother, Brown- 
ing, Dickens or Keats. For the youngsters, 
Stevenson, Scott or Washington Irving. 


There are over 165 titles of fiction, philosophy, 


essays and poetry representing the world’s 
greatest authors in the Nelson New Century 
Library. 


3uy them separately or in sets at any good 
bookstore at prices only the House of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons with its one hundred years of mass 
production makes possible. 


Pick up a volume in your bookstore. Notice 
how handy and light the books are. Carry them 
easily in your pocket or handbag. How large 
and readable the type; how strong and lasting the 
leather’binding; how beautiful and fine the Special 
Nelson India Paper! 


Make this Christmas a long-to-be-remembered 
‘tthe beginning of a library of the kind of 
wanted. 


one 
books your family has always 


THE NELSON 
NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Each Volume a Classic 
„Bound to Last 


cA Christmas Gift 
for every member 


of the fanuly 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, INC. 
| 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| Please send me, by mail, free, The Reading Year, with intro- 


duction by John Buchan, containing a systematic reading guide 
of the best authors for the next twelve months, 


E Address. 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our r advertisers. 
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The Books you have always 
wanted are in the 
Nelson New Century Library 


Dickens (Charles) 
Old Curiosity Shop 
David Copperfield, and Others 
Dumas (Alexandre) 
The Three Musketeers | 
The Count of Monte Cristo, 
Hugo (Victor) 
Les Miserables 
Ninety-Three, and Others 
Irving (Washington) 
Sketch Book 
Kempis (Thomas à) ; 
Of the Imitation of Christ 
Poe (Edgar Allan) E-— 
Complete Poems and Short Stories (3 Vols.) 
Shakespeare (William) 
Complete in 6 Volumes 
Stevenson (Robert Louis) 
Treasure Island 
Child's Garden of Verses, 
Poems, Volumes of, by 
Burns Keats 
Tennyson Shelley 
and many other titles 
by famous authors 


Clip the Coupon 


Send for a free 
copy of our book 
lover’s guide, 

"The Read- 
ing Year." 


and Others 


and Others 


G. B. 12-26 
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EDGEWOOD 


A UNIQUE boarding and day school for boys and 
41 girls from kindergarten to preparation for college 
examinations. Each child is a special study, and is 
developed rather than instructed. The stre laid on 
teaching pupi ither than subjects—with a remark- 
ably succ ul record in stimulating the natural poten- 
tiality of every child in an exceptionally rich, safe, and 
inspiring environment. 

'The Edgewood School is an educational laboratory, 
based on the conditions of life in good homes, where 
health, happiness, and freedom are developed while the 
student is prompted to actively seek instruction 
rather than passively wait for it to be ‘‘pounded into 
him."  Edgewood is fully equipped as a thoroughly 
modern school, with every facility for the enrichment 
of a child's mental, physical, and spiritual life along 
sound lines. 

Imagination and initiative are developed through 
correlation of study and play, in craft shops, pageantry, 
plays, nature study, music, and folk dancing. The 
high school offers two courses: one, an excellent prep- 
aration for college; the other, for students not wishing 
to conform to college requirements, gives a chance to 
specialize in subjects of interest to the individual. 

The grounds are twenty acres in extent in the most 
attractive part of Greenwich, affording unusual op- 
portunity for sports and outdoor life. 

Send for the illustrated catalog which fully describes 
the aims of the school, and gives a list of trustees and 
references. 


Box 400 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford, Shippan Point 


St. Elizabeth of the Roses 


A Mother School. 

Episcopal. Open all year. Children 2 to 12. One hour fror 
New York. Usual studies. Outdoor sports. Summer Camp 

Mns. W. B. STODDARD, Directress (Phone Stamford 2173-14). 


Making crowns, bridges 
plates, etc., for dentists. 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


ina few months by our practical personal training. No booksor 
classes. Start your own dental laboratory or secure big pay employ- 
ment. 64,000 dentists require more McCarrie 

trained.men to do their laboratory work 

Uncrowded field. Schools in Philadelphia, 

Boston, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago 


FREE RAILROAD FARE 


to nearest school. We help you secure 
earning. Day 


McCARRIE SCHOOLS 
1338 S. Michigan Av. 
Dept. 40, Chicago, Ill. 


— 9 Qo OPUS" ^ 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Maintained by accredited private schools in America 
For parents and students seeking advice or catalogues in regard to 
schools best meeting the individual requirements. 
All Inquiries for advice and catalogues, personal or otherwise, will receive care- 
ful consideration. All Information Gratis 


522 Fifth Avenue, near 44th St. Vanderbilt 9517 


SEND FOR FREE 
LESSON PLAN 


TEACHER 


Last year the GOLDEN BOOK was used in the 
classroom by thousands of teachers who have 
become enthusiasts. Many have written us that 
their students are absorbing more good literature 


than they ever have before. One teacher writes 
“I could hardly teach without my Golden Book.” 

We make special rates for this purpose and 
supply the teachers with a Monthly Lesson Plan. 
We should be glad to send you a sample copy if 
you will send in the coupon. 


Educational Dept. 
The Review of Reviews Corp. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me sample Golden Book Lesson Plan, together with 
information as to your special rates to Teachers and Students. 
Name 
Street 


City & State 


School 
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Earth's noblest thing, w ele Lowell. 


fascination, and a painted ill, wrote St. Chrysostom a thousand years ago 


IN THE TIME OF | 


39 


A necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable pani a domestic peril, a deadly 


Every phase of woman’s work, follies, wisdom, power, 
has been written, but woman has had to wait until this 
twentieth century before man has dared to devote mon- 

mental encyclopedic work just to her, 


World. 


SARDANAPALUS 


woman was a mere chattel---when Nineveh was besieged and he saw 
that it must fall he collected his wives and treasures and burned them 
with himself in his palace. Since then the status of woman has varied 
atly; at times man bought and sold her; under the Caesars she 
s his equal before the law. Christianity did much to emancipate 
women ; it has remained for twentieth century America to make her a 


on a scale never before attempted. 
Shows us the women of the Orient, of ancient Greece and Rome, of Europe and America in the dark 
ages and to- day, and of the backward races in the far places and rev ealing curious social customs. 


Sensational Savings. 
have such books been offered at so 
low a price. Avoid disappointment by 
having a set sent for inspection now. 


fetish. To-day she dominates; her pre-eminence is undisputed. 
Our newspapers, magazines, and 


is the motif of most discussions. 


She 


novels show how great is the place she occupies in the thoughts of all, 
and how powerful her influence for good or evil in every relationship 


of life. 


Of all subjects that have interested mankind throughout the 


ages, the greatest of all still---as it was in the Garden of Eden---is 


O MA N. 
THE 
SUPREME SUBJECT OF ETERNAL 
MYSTERY. THE PERPETUAL ENIGMA; SEDUCTIVE, 


FASCINATING, -AND BAFFLING. 
HER STORY IN ALL AGES AND ALL LANDS 


INTEREST AND 


Yet this great subject has never been adequately 
treated before as a whole 


Now, however, we have 


It is a historical and descriptive record of woman's place in the world. 


Shows her as she is, noble and 
true or vicious and false; de- 
scribes her as helpmate or the toy 
of man,as wanton and courtesan, 
saint and priestess; tells of her 
emancipation, her influence on 
the human race; in all the com- 
lex relations in which she has 
been conspicuous, All know a 
little about Cleopatra, but many 
ages are necessary to make her 
five before our eyes, to tell the 
strange things about her. Thou- 
sands of other women have had 
stories just as interesting. 
The authors have not hesitated 
to tell the whole truth. If they 
show faults, it is to accentuate 
virtues—if they tell howa Rus- 


NOMEN 
perge] 


Never before 


sian countess in winter had water 
poured over nude girls in order to 
provide statues for her gardens, 
they also tell how Joan of Arc 
inspired the people of France. 
Love, marriage, and divorce are 
the subjects of many interesting 
chapters. There are amazing 
stories of the beautiful keræra in 
whose company the philosophers 
of Athens found solace; we have 
intimate glimpses of women of 
the Orient and of women famous 
as patriots and humanitarians. 
The N. Y. Herald calls the 
rs of these books “ The 
nys of Publishers." Quality 
is the dominant note, Sumptu- 
ously bound in purple watered- 
silk finish cloth, full gilt stamp- 
Bing. You will be proud to show 
them to your friends, Origin- 
ally published on Japan paper 
39 at $150.00 per set they 
are now offered at less 
than the cost of ordi- 
nary novels, These are 
printed from the 
same plates and 
are library size 
volumes 
8x54 
x 1 
inches. 


Name 


RITTENHOUSE PRESS, RrrTENHOUSE SQUARE, 
Est. 1873, 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
You may send me for inspection, charges paid, the ro-volume set of 
WOMAN, bound in purple cloth. I will either return the set in 5 days 
or send you $r as a first payment and $2 a month for 9 months, 
(Ten percent discount for cash.) 


Address 


G.B. 12-25 
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Some of Child Life’s $ 


joy-giving features 


Stories by the children’s most beloved 
writers, Augusta Huiell Seaman, Padraic 
Colum, Carl Sandburg, Nora Archibald 
Smith, Dixie Willson, Lucy M. Blanch- 
ard, Louise Ayres Garnett, Frances H. 
Sterrett, Patten Beard, and Margaret 


Warde. 
* * 


Articles on music by Henry Purmont 
Eames, one of America's most distin- 
guished musicians. Tales of other chil- 
dren in far-off lands by Frederick Starr, 
ananthropologistand traveler honored 
the world over. Talks on plantand ani- 
mal life by Anna Botsford Comstock, a 
naturalist who has been voted one of 
the twelve greatest women in America. 
Talks on good citizenship by Wilson 
L.Gill, inventor of the school Republic 
and president of the American Patriotic 


League. 
E * * 


Illustrations and drawings by Hazel 
Frazee, Helen Hudson, L. Kate Deal, į 
John Gee, Milo Winter, John Dukes $ 
McKee, Harrison Cady and others. 


C909 904-909 OOH 909 909 909 909. 509.5 


Rand McNally & Co., Dept. L-203 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Please send Child Life for one year 


and | oe card (check which) to: 


C5 
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| To 250,000 


» children 


Child Life Magazine is a 
constant source of joy 


r yout boy or girl, your niece ot 
nephew, your grandchild, one 
of the fortunate quarter million? 


* * * 


Every month, to 250,000 children, 
Child Life Magazine brings a new 
supply of joy—joy enough to last 
the whole month long! 


It brings them fairy stories, as 
well as stories of other children 
much like themselves. It brings 
them pictures, poems and plays, 
tales of far-off lands, talks on plant 
and animal life, articles on many 
subjects of interest to children, 
games, puzzles, contests, clubs. 


It awakens them to the music 
that is everywhere in nature and 
introduces them to the great music 
created by man. It inspires them 
to good citizenship. 


It provides simple things for 
little girls to cook and sew. It has 


a special manual training depart- 
ment for young boys. 


The contributors? See the list 
in the panel at the left. It con- 
tains many famous names. 


Child Life is developing good 
taste in youngest America. It is 
implanting valuable principles. It 
is awakening interests and encour- 
aging their expression. 


Look over the current number at 
any newsstand. You will quickly 
see that it is worth any three- 
dollar children’s book. And it is 
only 35c the copy! 


But better still, make a year's 
subscription to Child Life your 
birthday or Christmas gift to the 
child you are most interested in. 
A delightful giftor Christmas card 
will be sent to announce it, bear- 
ing your name. The coupon and 
three dollars, sent today, will take 
care of all details. 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children's Own Magazine 
Rand McNally & Company, Publishers, Chicago 
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Your fPropress Aopends Cpr Jouz 
tse If JL parz fras 


USE YOUR SPARE TIME—if only a few minutes a day—acquiring valuable information to know 
the world in which you live. Don't guess—know the facts! Knowledge of facts means time saved 
and mistakes avoided. Facts are the keynote of every truly successful career—wisdom in a large sense 
is founded upon facts! The habitual use of Nelson's means a broadened mind— wider and deeper 
knowledge upon every subject investigated—skill in discriminating between facts and theories—the 
development and strengthening of a logical mind which enables you to grasp larger things in life! In 
all your daily undertakings, check up your facts with Nelson’s! “BE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT— 
THEN GO AHEAD!" 
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„Perpetual Tooss-Laof 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


& Research Bureau for Special Information. 


FREE Educational Reading Courses 


A Reader's Guide to Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia including 
thirty-three courses on as many subjects—from Aeronautics to Zoology 
—is furnished without cost to all subscribers. These courses are 
declared by educational authorities to be equal to a college course in 
each of these departments. 


Nelson's FREE Research Library Service Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMATION 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's is entitled 
to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt 
on any subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


is always an authority, in government departments, libraries, schools and educational institutions everywhere. It 
covers every field of knowledge, from the beginning of the world to the very latest activities cf the present day; by 
means of the Loose-Leaf binding device, it is the only Encyclopaedia always up-to-date—it cannot grow old—it is 
always dependable. The New Complete Index Volume immensely increases the value of Nelson's Encyclopaedia 
as a work of reference. So thorough and exhaustive is the Index that every item relating to any subject, however 
remote, can be found. This Index multiplies the value of all material in the Encyclopeedia, because it makes it all so 
easily accessible to the student and reader. 5 


THE UENCSCLOREEDIA TOR Taam TA 
A LIFE-TIME Publishers for 128 Years 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 
G. B.-Dec. 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Send me, Free, your Book of Specimen Pages with full infor- 


mation of your offer telling how I can own Nelson's Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopaedia on the Budget Small Monthly payment 


l 
Reading an article that is ten or fifteen years old and l 
then referring to supplementary volumes for current l 
information on the same subject, as must be done with 
the old stitched and glued, bound encyclopaedia, is a l 
waste of time and effort. Buying new editions every 
five or ten years is a needless expense.  Nelson's is l 

| 
LI 


continually up-to-date— ‘ti RTE TD e mere RE NIE E a 
THE ENCYCL OPAEDIA FOR DD DAMPNEERTTTUTEREALETIRUTIOTUOIOT MNT IeEeMT 
A LIFE-TIME X leet vore " 


(Adv. Copyright, 1926, by Thomas Nelson & Sons) 
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ghe Copley Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 


Distinguished Works of American Art 


(for 31 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures) 


for Gifts, your Home, and Schools 


One can live without art—but not so well 


PICTURES THAT GIVE 
distinction to 
your walls. Wide range of 
subjects to from 
Also ABBEY’s Horv GRAIL, 
gloriously depicting the 
TRIUMPH OF RIGHT OVER Evit 


Prices $2.00 lo $100.00 


beauty and 


choose 


GET COPLEY PRINTS 


direct from the makers. 


We Send On Approval 
with no obligation to you 


ALso Your FAMILY PORTRAITS 
done privately in the Copley Prints from old daguerreo 
types, ambrotypes, faded photographs, tin-types, snap 
shots, etc. 

They make choice keepsake gifts to relatives. 
Also valued originals should be copied if only to provide 
against fire, loss, damage, or fading. Originals cleaned 
and restored 


ALSO PORTRAITS 
PAINTED ON CANVAS 


from originals of all kinds. Fidelity of likeness and high 
artistic quality guaranteed 
Portrait Circular sent (free) on Request 
Typical of hundreds of ‘They even 
my expectations, which I must admit were high.” 


letters sur passed 


Send 25c for Illustrated Catalogue 
Send Money Order or Stamps—NOT COIN 
It is a little Handbook of American Art 


“The Magic Pipe," by Eva Roos Vedder, above, copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 219 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 


Please 


PROMPT, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


ALTMAN BOOK SERVICE 


—delivers anywhere, postage pre 
paid, the books of all publishers, 
any books advertised or men 
tioned in the Golden Book or 
other magazines; 

—will serve you at holiday time 
and other gift-giving occasions 
by sending books to any ad- 
dress you direct, enclosing your 

d compliments; 

will take care of your magazine subscriptions, often saving 

you money on combinations; 

| will, on advice, send you first editions of your authors as 

they appear; 
will search for out-of-print books and 
special subjects. 

| Write for interesting free Catalog G, listing bargains in general 

literature, art, curiosa, sexology, etc 

| If interested in the new books, ask for catalog of latest books 


| DAVID ALTMAN: BOOK SERVICE 
| 225 East 110th Street New York City 


Serving a Nation- Wide Clientele 


locate books on 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
[James Knapp Reeve—Agnes M. Reeve, Editors.] 
offers competent editorial assistance in the criticism, 
revision, and marketing of ma scripts. Home study 
for Student Writers. Book N a specialty, correctly 
typed and prepared for publication. Manuscripts mar- 
keted. Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence Invited 
ALSO TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS: 
1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve) 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 
The Writer's Book 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst).... 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 
Figurative Language (Reibold).... 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) a 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk). 
The Way Into Print... J 
Twenty other titles. Catalogue. 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO, U. S. ^. 
Founder of the Editor. 


FREE 352-Page Catalog 


: 

Books of ali Publishers 
Save time and money when buying books. Here is 
one central source carrying books of all publishers. 
Quantity buying permits lowest prices tO you. Send 
for our 32nd Annual Illustrated Catalog de: bing over 25,000 
books; used by public, private and school libraries and individ- 
uals everywhere It is free Write today 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept.7 _ 
231-233 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ATIVITIES INTERPRETED 


through the science of Planetary Law cover- 
ing business and all personal affairs. 


Dr. G. W. Smallwood, Copley Sq., P. O. Box 163, Boston, Mass. 


mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 
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“Yours zs the Earth 
and Everything thats init’ 


N HIS immortal poem, IF, Rudyard Kipling de- Here is humor, pathos, love and hate and every human emo- 
i s z 5i tion pictured so clearly that the reader is never conscious of his 


scribed his own works better than any one else own surroundings, but is swept away in a turmoil of action. 


ever has .. . the Earth and everything that’s in it. Here is the spray of the sea; the granceur of mountain peaks 

He was not talking about himself, nor even about books, yet and storm-torn skies; the hum and bustle of Oriental bazaars; 
the phrase is a perfect description. For in the novels, poems, the stillness of jungle nights. Here are the hearts of British 
tales and essays of the Universal writer the whole vivid panorama Tommies—serving their King in a foreign land. Here is the 


of a genius. answer to that age-old riddle—the s of a native maid. 
Truly, the scope of this gift is Universal! Its period of useful- 
ness and entertainment unlimited, Forthe cold winter evening 


of Life is pictured with the consummate artistry 


There is someone you wish to remember this Christmas, with in a cozy armchair—Kipling is unsurpassed. 
a gift that means something more than money-value. There No other gift that money can buy will embrace all the 
is someone to whom you would like to give the Earth, if you advantages of a set of Rud rard Kipling. It will remain on your 
could. Here is your opportunity. book shelves through the y railable, always new, 


a source of infinite pleasure, evidence of the taste of the giver 
and his regard for the recipient. 


yes, months of travel, travel in the stra 
ed with romance, colored by high adventure. 


Here are be 
of lands, travel sp 


The MANDALAY KIPLING 


f you desire, enclose name and address of friend to whom 
hipped direct, and we will enclose an attractive 


Today's outstanding book bargain. The Mandalay 


Td you wish set 
Edition of the works of Rudyard Kipling is one of her DU E D IP EE ; 
most spectacular book bargains of modern times. name. "LE E P2 gg P DP | 
When it is considered that here is amusement 4 i- To be sure of your set J 
se ra unen Jnd di i : DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO. 


rersi [ “very o reatet , > of ` ate mail the coupon without 
version for every mood created by one of the greatest duy Jnonsv NOW: e 


masters of English prose and verse, it also becomes a Then decide whether là 
great enterlainment bargain as well. Se nc pray on to Se 
^rinted f. arge, easi ut e n ceep the books. E, 
Frinted from, large, "Basi 1 type of beautiful design on. <eer i the Mandalay Edition of Kipling, 


high grade book paper. E reves and stories. Kipling's DOUBLEDAY 4 twenty-six full-sized volumes, bound two- 
full 26 volumes, may now ' had (bound in the most up-to- in-one, maroon linen covers, mounted titles, 


Dept. K-12812 
Garden City, New York 


;entlemen: I would like to examine, 
AND WITHOUT OBLIGA- 


date way—two-in-one—) in a beautiful maroon binding for only PAGE & CO. gold top pages. I will either return the books 
$29.50. Dept. K-12812 4 MAE a s k or else send you dm n cash m 
The fine set at a pc a ine ever lished! D ull, or only $3 first payment and $3 monthly 
The finest set at a popular price ever published! Garden City, for pineal eMe, CAE DEDE 


New York : me s r i e nami 
UNTIL NEXT j PE xxu attractive 
SEPTEMBER TO PAY Name...... E: cH 3 f s 


P 4 Address 
Although The Mandalay Kipling is the utmost in quality, City State 
a gift fit for a King, it is within the easy reach of everyone. g 


The easy terms give you immediate possession and give you A 
D Check here if you want the rich leather binding and change terms to $49.50, 
until next September, nine full months, to pay. EL $4.50 in one week and $5 a month. Same Free Examination Privilege. 
4 
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Schulte's Semi-Annual 2076 Cash Discount Sale 


Commencing January first and continuing throughout entire month, 
we offer discount of 20% for cash from our low marked prices. 


Over 250,000 Classified Books in Stock 


All books plainly priced. Although our stock consists mostly of second-hand books, 
all are guaranteed to be in good condition; many almost new. Special prices on 
Fine Sets, Rare Books, Curious and Interesting Items. 


Send for Catalogue. (Free for the asking if you mention Golden Book.) 


Schulte's Book Store, 80 Fourth Avenue (Tenth St.), New York City | 


‚ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT: 


pay the postage. Standard authors, fine 
editions, new books, all at biggest savings. 
Besure to send postal fcr Clarkson's catalog. 
FREE Write for our great book cata- 

log. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used by some 
of America's leading universities; 300,000 book 
lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 


BO OK: WANT JOURNAL 


will help you find quickly OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
scarce and rare items. first editions, genealogies, back-number 
magazines, English publications, etc. Ask your book-dealer 
to advertise in its pages or your own advertisement at 10c per 
line will bring you results. Other departments of interest. FOR 
SALE, EXCHANGE, etc. 4 months’ trial subscription $1.00. 


Sample copy 10c. Free particulars on request. DAV | D B. Cc LA R KS oO N EON 


Book-Want J Publishing Co., Dept. G, 500 5th Ave, New York 
p= irr ge ique i n d 1245 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Books You Can t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out-of- 
print and curiousbookschosen largely by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, unexpur- 
gated translations and exceptional reprints may be 
had through this entirely unique service. 

You may nowread withoutbuying,at moderatecost, both 
the quaint old books and the extraordinary new ones. 


HEAVEN and HELL 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 
This book of 632 pages, or any of 
the following works of Sweden- 
borg, printed in large type on good 
paper, well bound in stiff paper 
covers, will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 5 cents per book: 


Divine. Providence...................... . 629 pp. T s 3 X 
Treats of the government of the universe aud ‘of the human Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
soul bv the love and wisdom of God, emphasizing the funda- information and lists. 
mental need of freedom in the life of man. " 

— M PR dcc INE ESOTERIKA BIBLION SOCIETY, Inc., Depi. 7-2 
Shows that the Divine Love is the fountain from which all 7 " 1 7 : 
things proceed; gives also a philosophic outline of the 45 West 45th Street New York City 


primary processes of creation. 
Heaven and.Hell......::.....-.... ......632 pp. 


An epoch marking revelation of the conditions that prevail 
in the spiritual world and of the laws under which each 
man finds his immortal abode. 


The AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING and PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 827 16 East 4Ist Street, New York 


The Books of To-day 


Novels, Biographies 
Books on Every Subject 


Pick your personal books by “‘taste”’ from the 
extracts—the phrase or passage which makes 
a book worth reading—as selected for you in 


Hors D'CEuvres ^?» Newest Books 


on page 12 of this issue. 


BRAND NEW BOOKS 

at SECOND HAND PRICES 
HAVE your name put on our mailing list to 
rcceive free, our bargain book catalogs as is- 


sued. Hundreds of remarkable book bargains. 
We also rent books at low fees. 
Write for pamphlet 


NION da Ao Z 
IBRARY E ST 
Hy SSOCIATION EST. 1884 
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Wo DRJEKYLUTREASURE [ME TREASURE] NEW KIDNAPPED m. THE 
AND 
mative! SLAND [raa Eu ARABIAN JANET BOTTLE 


M 


[E NSON| STEVENSON] STEVENSON| STEVE Nn» 12, FULL VOLUMES 


IN — rre ii BOOK.; 
e. ROBERT 


SSTEVENSON 
folume) 


ERE, at last, is the ideal edition of 
the immortal Stevenson. 


Not a cumbersome many-volume set, but a 
single, slender volume replete with Stevenson's rare 
stories, poems and fables—1:33 in all—as much as 
twelve ordinary books wotuld hold. 
Every story, every poem is complete—not a word, 
not à line is omitted. 

R. L. S. is an author you will enjoy reading over 

and over again. His immortal stories of the sea, 

sasure Island and Kidnapped — his absorb- 

dual personality tale of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
his gna ny short stories in the New 
Arabian Nights—his delightful poems for chil- 
dren and grown-ups are masterpieces for today, 
tomorrow and forever. 


At 1/3 the Usual Price! 


Gold stamped and printed on genuine 
India Paper in large, clear type, the 
book is a work of rare craftsmanship. 

nd the price is within reach of every purse 
ss than % of the price of the usual bulky 

set of Stevenson containing far inferlor bl 
ing and paper. 


READ IT FREE! 


We will gladly send this beautiful 
volume to you for one week's free ex- 
amination. You pay nothing in ad- * 
vance—nothing to the  postman. 

If you like it, remit only the P yi 


low price mentioned in the 


Peg - legged 
pirates—dual na- 


coupon below. If you do 
tures — buried 
treasure — are 


= not like it return it at our f 
AE € expe nse. Pd 
here described UTE ) "d 


with the master- B 
ful touch for lack 5 ^ rom m 


which Stevenson P : 
was famous. Pd " sek IM" 
"d ew York, N. Y. 


^ Send me for examination your 

Pd single volume edition of 

P Stevenson printed on India Paper 

P d and bound in flexible Keratol. 


Pd If I like it I will send you $5.45 in full 
Pd payment within a week, otherwise I will return 


^ it at your expense. 


This edition has been limited to 5,000 
copies of which 3,500 have alre ady been sold. 
The rest are going fast. We suggest you 
order your copy for examination promptly 

to avoid disappointment. 


loa 
Ala & ^ s e t M EYE ICI RTI E 


WALTER J. BLACK CO. Dept. 3712 B P d City and State....... ; : ane E 


171 Madison Avenue, 
Í 


NEW YORK CITY, NY, O Mark X here for Persian Morocco Binding at only $1.59 more. 
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THE GOLDEN 


The Treasured Gift 


| For a gift of permanent value; a 


tribute to the good taste of the 
one who gives and of the one 
who receives, Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary is ideal. It is a gift to 
delight anyone who reads, writes 
or studies, for it is a constant 
source of the information needed 
most frequently. This Christmas 
give the handsome, Bible Paper 
edition of 


WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 
It is Based Upon 
Webster’s New International 


A splendid vocabulary of 106,000 
words with definitions, etymolo- 
gies, pronunciations, and use—a 
dictionary of Biography—a Gazet- 
teer department—a specialsection 
showing, with illustrations, the 
rules of punctuation, use of capi- 
tals, abbreviations, etc.—Foreign 
words and phrases—and a wealth 
of other useful information. 


Solves the Gift Problem 


foryoucangiveW ebster’s Collegiate 
to a business or professional man, 
to a college student or school 
child, to a woman in the home, 
and know that it is a most grati- 
fying gift of lasting helpfulness. 
1700 illustrations ; 1256 pages; printed 
on Bible Paper; bound in full limp 
Leather with gold stamping, $7.50; in 
flexible Fabrikoid, gold stamped, $6.00; 
in art Canvas, $5.00. 


Purchaseof yourbookseller; sendorder 
and remittance direct to us; or write 
for information and sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


2 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


| 


BOOK MAGAZINE 


AUST 


T9 THE immortal work of Goethe has been added the 
scholarship of the translator, John Anster, of Trinity 
College, Dublin; the consummate artistry of Harry Clarke, 
whose haunting illustrations have the delicate touch of a Beards- 
ley; and all the skill of the finest book-makers. 
AUST, the outstanding literary achievement of German 
genius through the ages, has at last been published in a beautiful, 
limited edition, comparable in quality to the work itself. 
Profusely illustrated in color and black and white, this elab- 
orate volume, i1 x 8 inches, is printed on the finest hand- 
made, deckle-edged paper. The exclusive edition was printed 
from specially selected type which has been distributed. When 
the few remaining copies are purchased—no more of this edi- 
tion can ever be obtained. Other books illustrated by Mr. 
Clarke now sell at a premium. 


Price $15.00 per copy 


As a gift book, representative of the taste of the rer and his 
regard for the recipient, this de Luxe Faust is Wsurp 

Write for descriptive circular containing reproductio: 
original drawings. 


DINGWALL-ROCK LTD., Dept. 1012 
45 W. 45th Street, New York City 


f Clarke's 


Teachers, authors, students and all who wish 
a broader outlook may start any day courses 
in Psychology, Art, Government, Economics, 
History, Literature, Education, Religion, Foreign 
Languages, Sciences and other subjects. These 
courses yield credit toward a Bachelor degree. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


129 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 


ok MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All subjeets— Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 

Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Science, 

The Professions, History, Polities, Sports, Humor, 

Miscellaneous. Immediate Reading and Report. Prose 
(40,000 words up): Verse (book-size collections) 


Dept. G-1, DORRANCE -& CO., Pubs. Drexel Bldg. Phila., Pa. 


$200.00 FOR SHORT STORIES 


Regular magazine rates in addition to cash prizes. 
Personal instruction in story writing. Endorsed by 
Arthur Stringer, Nalbro Bartley, L. M. Montgomery, 
Walt Mason. Free MS sales service. Booklet and 
Ability Test on request. NEW WORLD METHODS, 
Dept. 21-26, 1120 5th St., San Diego, Calif. 
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Europes Most FAMOUS METHOD 
OF LEARNING TO JPEAK FRENCH 


“HY I wish that I could speak French!” How 
often have you heard those words! How often 
have you wished that you, too, could speak French! 

The question has always been, “How can I learn, 
in a short time, to speak French correctly, so that for- 
eigners will understand me?" Certainly not in school 
by going through a grammar and learning innumera- 
ble rules and irregular verbs! 

'The great house of Hugo, known throughout Europe, 
has conducted language institutes in the greater cities 
for more than a cehtury. Millions of Hugo language 


books have been sold. Thousands of Europeans have 
learned to speak foreign languages by the remarkable 
Hugo method. 


The Famous Hugo Method Has Now 
Been Brought to This Country 
It will enable you to speak French like a Frenchman! 
This method requires little time and little effort. It 
involves no laborious study. No tiresome rules and 
grammatical constructions. You actually learn to 
speak French sentences in your very first lesson. 


Hucos Famous FRENCH AT SIGHT" 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


Until you have seen the Hugo course, you cannot possibly 
realize how easy it is to learn to speak French by this unique 
method! You progress so naturally that you do not feel that 
you are studying at all! Correct pronunciation and cultural 
accent are taught by an ingenious device. 

By devoting only a few minutes a day at home to these easy, 
fascinating lessons, you quickly find yourself able to carry ona 
conversation in correct French. 

To all who enzc'l promptly for the wonderful Hugo course, 
we will give, with no additional cost, an imported French dic- 
tionary of 50,000 words, so that you can more easily add to 
your ever increasing vocabulary. 


The Entire Course for $12.00 
The Hugo “French at Sight” course con- 


a unique coq d'or lend an old world charm. 


(American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London, England) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


Dept. F-12812, Garden City, New York 


sists of twenty-four scientifically planned lessons. In order 
to acquaint Americans with this wonderfully successful ¢ 
method, the entire course is now offered at the amaz- $ 
ingly low cost of only $12.00—on convenient terms of ¢ 
only $2.00 a month. 4 


Examine the Course FREE ¢ 


The coupon below will bring you the entire » 
course of 24 lessons and the dictionary for ^ Doubleday, 
free examination. You can return them in Page & Co., 
5 days, or send only $2.00 initial pay- ¢ Dept. F-12812 
ment, and then $2.00 a month until ¢ (American Repre- 
$12.00 has been paid. Don't miss this €' . sentatives of Hugo's 
exceptional opportunity. Language Institute of 


: ' P London, England) 
Mail the Coupon Now! Ji- Cullen Ci, New Yak 


FREE—Imported FRENCH Dictionary ,4, ce tim interested in 
623 pages—50,000 words 7 : 


Our representative found these charming pocket size volumes in I 
Paris, the 1926 edition of the famous Cestre-Guibillon, Français- 
Anglais and Anglais-Français dictionary, the best of its kind. 4 
The binding is a rich, dark green seal grain; the page edges a 
beautiful shade of red. Quaint hand lettered gold titles and 


French speak it. Please send me 
the Hugo “French at Sight" course 
in 24 lessons, for free examination 
and include the free dictionary. With- 
in s days I will send you $2.00 and 
then $2.00 a month until a total of $12.00 
has been paid, or I will return the course 
^ and the dictionary. 


€ . Name...... 
^ Address.... 
96 City. 


7 Occupation ..... dey 
ff. 5% discount for cash with order 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Many persons say '' Did you hear 
from him today?” They should say 
“ Have you heard from him today? ” 
Same spell calendar ''calender" or 
"calander." Still others say ''be- 
tween you and I” instead of ''be- 
tween you and me." It is astonish- 
ing how many persons use ‘‘ who” 
for '" whom,” and mispronounce the 
simplest words. Few know whether 
to spell certain words with one or 

1 M E RCPE 
with * OP 6l. Most persons 
use only common words—colorless, 
flat, ordinary. Their speech and 
their letters are lifeless, monoto- Sherwin Cody 
nous, humdrum. Every time they 
talk or write they show themselves lacking in the essential 
points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show what you 
are. When you use the wrong word, when you mispronounce a 
word, when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use flat, ordinary 
words, you handicap yourself enormously. A striking command of 
English enables you to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, con- 
vincingly. If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than 
you will ever know, for people are too polite to tell you about your 
mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of creating in- 
stinctive habits of using good English. After countless experiments 
he finally invented a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language in only 15 minutes a day. 
Now you can stop making the mistakes which have been hurting 
you. Mr. Cody's students have secured more improvement in 
five weeks than had previously been obtained by other pupils in 
two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct habits are 
not formed. Finally the rules themselves are forgotten. The new 
Sherwin Cody method provides for the formation of correct habits 
by constantly ealling attention only to the mistakes you yourself 
make—and then showing you the right way, without asking you,to 
memorize any rules. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody's course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes 
and correct your work in 5 minutes more, The drudgery and work 
of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes “second nature" to speak 
and write correctly. 


FREE — BOOK ON ENGLISH 


A command of polished and effective English denotes education 
and culture. It wins friends and favorably impresses those with 
whom you come in contact. In business and in social life correct 
English gives you added advantages and better opportunities, while 
poor English handicaps you more than you now realize. And now, 
in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home—you can actually 
see yourself improve by using the 100% self-correcting method. 

A new book explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable method is ready. 
If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, pronunciation, or if you cannot instantly command 
the exact words with which to express your ide: this new free 
book, "How to Speak and Write Masterly English," will prove a 
revelation to you. Send the coupon or a letter or postal card for 
it now. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


4312 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

4312 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your Free Book "How tc Speak and Write Mas- 
terly English.” 


Name 
Address EU US HG Sins) sae, 05008. are 
Gis Id radia Nia, ae n va HELE 4Si816.... sinless 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency ” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE V-508 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Amazing book, “Safe Counsel,” tells you the 
things you want to know about sex matters, 
straight from the shoulder. Gives advice to newly 


's Secrets! 


x-4 married. Explains anatomy of reproductive 
1 organs, impotence, laws of Sex-Life, mistakes 
to avoid, disease, pregnancy, etc. Contains 
nine startling sections: 1—Science of Eugenics, 
2—Love, 3—Marriage, 4—Child-birth, 5 
Family Life, 6—Sexual Science, 7—Diseases 
and Disorders, 8—Health and Hygiene, 9— 
Story of Life. 

In all, 104 chapters, 77 illustrations, 512 
pages. Over a million copies sold. Will you 
examine at our risk? Mailed in a plain wrapper. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write for your copy today. Don’t send a cent. 
Pay postman only $1.98, plus postage, on arrival. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 3401, 186 N. La Salle St,, Chicago, Illinois 
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J med 
hort-Story Writing 
hee a eal 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—''play work," 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. | 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Dept. 49 . Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
tive booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, annual subscription $3.00, 


S 
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The Complete Novelettes of 


BALZAC 


In ONE Volume 


For the First Time 
in History: 


" es the very Complete Novel- 


The coupon 
brings this 
book to you 
for a week's 
FREE reading 
without the 
slightest obli- 
gation. 


ettes, the very cream of Balzac, 

have at last been translated in full 
and placed within the covers of a single 
beautiful volume. Never before have 
sophisticated English readers been of- 
fered so complete a collection of these 
rare French masterpieces in a form at 
once compact, convenient and pleasing 
to the lover of beautiful books. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Girl with the Golden Eyes 
A Princess’s Secret 
The Imaginary Mistress 
The Vendetta 
Honorine 
The Sceaux Ball 
Gobseck 
The Firm of Nucingen 
The Commission in Lunacy 
Colonel Chabert 
The Unconscious Mummers 
A Second Home 
Gambara 
Melmoth Reconciled 
The Maranas 
Maitre Cornelius 
At the Sign of the Cat & Racket 
Ruggieri's Secret 
Massimilla Doni 
The Abbe Birottequ 
The Forsaken Lady 


Farewell 


2 E m = m 
All in ONE Volume! Ag Walter J. Black Co., 
Read It FREE 


$ Dept. 3712, 


e 171 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


NOS + 
AIS Pd Please send me a copy of Balzac's 
+ 


OU have 

read some 

of Balzac; 
you are familiar 
with his frank, al- 
most photographic 
presentation of 
French life. He has 
been called daring— 
even shameless — but 
the magnificent power of 
his uncanny genius, the 
fuli sweep of his devastat- 
ing realism, have won him 
a place in the front rank 
of the literary immortals of 
all times. 


Send for YOUR Copy TODAY ! 


The use of the finest quality India 
paper now makes it possible for you 
to put this magnificent volume, con- 
taining a veritable Balzac library, in 
your home, on your table-top. No book 
you can buy will bring you greater en- 
joyment, more pride of ownership. Bound 
in the famous ** Life-time" Keratol binding, 
seal-grained, stamped in 22 kt. gold, gold 
topped pages, this Balzac is a true master- 
piece of book-making as well as a literary 
treasure chest. 

Mail the coupon now for a copy of this marvelous 
book. You are not obliged to buy it. Examine it 
for a week with our compliments. 


Complete Novelettes in ONE volume, 
printed on genuine Indi: 
clear type, for a week's free 


ase. V. o. par. oor. aper in large 
xamination. 


WALTER J. BLACK CO. € De, d „wee 
I will remit $5.45 in full payment or return 


171 Madison Avenue + the book within a week. . 
NEW YORK CITY. NX. a’ 


9? INST ee E Me CODES 


+ 
Address 


City f Seele ai o a V e e M24 d erc State.. 
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Genius itself 
must learn the 
machinery of 

2 . ^ 
expression. 
"SrNcE authorship is essentially a matter of home 
work," says Rupert Hughes, “it is one of the few.arts 
that can be taught by correspondence. The Palmer 
Institute of Authorship,” under the presidency of so 
eminent a literary artist as Clayton Hamilton, and as 
conducted by Frederick Palmer and a large corps of 
associates, is qualified to render invaluable aid to 
apprentices in the art and the business of authorship.” 
^ ^ ^ 

Palmer training is uniquely personal. It will take 
that talent of yours and develop it until you, too, can 
write the kind of stories that tug at heart strings . . . 
that grip the imagination , . . that editors buy. 

—— — — — — — — —À —À — — — — — —À —À — — — et 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 78-M 
CLAYTON HAMILTON - = - President 
FREDERICK PALMER - - Vice-president 


Please send me, without obligation or expense, information about 
your course in 


O Short Story Writing 
D English and Self-Expression 
(Each course is complete in itself.) 


No salesman will call on you. 
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hTbeWriteGzft 
for Children 


Individual N 
JP PENCIL SETS? | 08 


De Luxe Set: paid 


Finest genuine sheepskin 
leather case with coin pocket, 

tichly embossed. Any name 
engraved in 18 kt. gold. Con- 
tains pencils and penholder in as- 
Sorted colors, point protecior, ruler, 
.Sharpener, Absolutely supreme in 
its class, 


H Send Check, Money Order or U. S. Postage. 


U. S. PENCIL CO., Inc. 
487 Broadway Dept.11 New York 


NOS"IM ZNNVY 


Try lt FREE! 


Forget about rupture pains 
and the need for constant care 
and watchfulness—for rupture 
can be healed in a new, scientific 
way. An invention has been 
perfected that retains rupture 
safely and with great comfort 
time heals. Out-of-door men are 


and at the same 
using this new way to heal their rupture. 


It binds the separated muscle fibers together and your 
rupture heals. It gives absolute freedom in body movement. 


Write for free trial offer, sent in plain sealed envelope. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 169 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Reviews and other magazines. 


With Plenty of Christmas Funds 


You can easily add ro to 25 Dollars to your Christmas budget, in the next few 
weeks, by spending just a few of your spare hours looking after your friends’ 
Christmas Gift and personal subscriptions for The Golden Book, Review of 
This Christmas club requires no savings or 
investments—you pocket a generous share on the spot. The coupon starts you 
in the right direction to use this plan to your own profit. 


Your Coupon’s Right Here 


Greet Yourself! 


$70 In One Month 


Bob Freund, New Jersey high 
school student, earned that 
amount last month with The 


Dear Sir: 


club plan. 
work, 


THE GOLDEN BOOK, Desk G-12 
Review of Reviews Corporation 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Indeed I would like to greet myself 
with plenty of Christmas funds through your 
You may equip me to go right to 


Golden Book alone, after school 
hours and on Saturdays. Mrs. 
Allen, West Virginia housewife, 
earns a special bonus for her 
work nearly every month. 


*h 


Please 


mention THE GOLDEN Book MAGAZINE to our advertisers 


THE GOLDEN 
THE NEW 


BOOK 


KENT EDITION OF 
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A PERFECT GiFT To BOOKLOVERS 
WHOSE TASTE YOU RESPECT 


This rare edition at a saving of $140.75— over the 
limited autographed Sun Dial Edition 


ae ERE, surely, if ever, is genius!" Hugh Walpole burst 
out, reading one of Conrad's novels. 

“There is no one like him, there is no one remotely like 
him!" H. L. Mencken once wrote. 

* How I envy those who are reading him for the first time! " 
said Gouverneur Morris. 

And Galsworthy, in his enthusiasm, asserted, “His is the 
only writing of the last twelve years that will enrich the 
English language to any extent.” 

Such is the temptation of all who love to read Conrad. 
They cannot contain themselves. They burst into super- 
latives. H. G. Wells, Irvin Cobb, Mary Austin, Christopher 
Morley, Rex Beach,—and scores 
of other writers too numerous 
even to mention—all alike, at 
one time or another, have ac- 
claimed him as the greatest master 
of fiction of our day. 

And even more striking than the 
enthusiasm of his fellow craftsmen, 
is the adoration—no other word 
will serve'—in which Conrad is 
held by tens of thousands of in- 
telligent people all over the world. 

What more thoughtful Christ- 
mas gift can you make, to one 
whose taste you respect, than a 
complete set of the works of this 
great Master? 

The new Kent Edition offered 
here is a set you may be proud to 
present. Most booklovers have 
heard of the famous Sun Dial 
Edition of Conrad. 


It was auto- 
graphed and limited to 735 sets, 
each selling for $175.75. Wealthy 


book-collectors snapped it up, paying a total of over $129,000. 
(Such was the judgment of connoisseurs of Conrad being 
ranked with the immortals.) 

The new Kent Edition contains everything in the Sun Dial 
Edition, including ihe same illuminating special prefaces 
written by Conrad to each book. It is printed from the same 
style and size of type. There are, however, two additional 
volumes in the Kent Edition, Suspense and Tales of 
Hearsay. But instead of selling for $175.75, the price is 
only $35 and even this may be paid in convenient small 
amounts, if desired. 

If you wish to obtain this collection, either for yourself or 
for a gift, it is advisable to order immediately, for at the 
extraordinary price the edition will unquestionably be over 
subscribed before Christmas. Simply use the coupon below 
or write a letter. The set will be sent with privilege of 
return within ten days if it does not meet your expectation 
in every respect. Address s 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. C-9512 
Garden City New York 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. C-9512 
Garden City, New York 

Please send for my inspection the New Kent Edition of Joseph 
Conrad in 26 volumes that includes the complete works and also 
the specially written prefaces. Within a week I agree to return 
the set, or else to send you o first payment and ONLY 
MONTH until the special price of $35.00 is paid. Cash disc 


5% 


Name 


Address 


Reference (or occupation) 


g Check here if you want to inspect the rich Arteraft binding, 
and change terms to $65 00; payable $5 a month 
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A Christmas Gift 
o Happiness 


JOHN 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 


MAGAZINE 


The MAGAZINE for YOUNG PEOPLE 
MAKES HAPPY CHILDREN AND GOOD CITIZENS 


OHN MARTIN’S BOOK is 
the very Voice of Childhood, 
reflecting with unerring pre- 
cision the child’s own point 
of view. Once introduced 
into a family, it stays there 
until the young readers 
grow up to older magazines, 
It is the resource of thou- 
sands of mothers whose 
faith and enthusiasm it holds as a sacred trust. 
John Martin’s Book requires no censorship and 
may be relied upon to interest, inspire and 
instruct. The aim of its makers is that no 
unconstructive thought may ever creep into its 
pages. Little “John-Martiners” are normal, 

clean-minded, interesting, and loyal little citizens. 


HEART FOOD— MENTAL CLOTHES 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK is as necessary to 
your children as food, for it is heart food. It 
is as important as clothes, for it is a mental 
garment of joy, clean thinking and high ideals. 
It is devoted first and always to the sincere pur- 
pose of making happier, finer, and nobler 


LITTLE AMERICANS. 


IT IS REALLY A BOOK 


JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK is printed in two 
colors on tough stock and is so strongly bound 
that it is practically indestructible. It has a 
gay cover and there are pictures on every page. 
It covers the wide gamut of the child's vital 
desires, dreams and imagination. 


A MOTHER’S TRIBUTE 


For fourteen years John Martin has kept 
faith with childhood and parenthood. As one 
Mother says (expressing the opinion of thou- 
sands), “John Martin, we want you to know 
that we appreciate your splendid work and that 
we are grateful to you for helping to bring up 
clean-minded, able-bodied men and women for 
our great Republic and the Kingdom of God." 


SOME OF THE MUCH IT GIVES 


It brings to the child each month: Countless 
pictures in color and line—Games to play— 
Things to Do—Songs to Sing—Plays to Act— 
Puzzles, Wholesome Nonsense and Clean Fun— 
Poetry and Jingles—The Best Stories—Fairy 
Tales—Nature and  History—Bible Stories— 
Fables and Myths. 


KEEPS CHILDREN HAPPILY OCCUPIED 
There is a special section devoted to things to do and to make. 
'Those who know the child's endless activity of mind will appreciate 
what this feature alone means to the busy mother and teacher, 


An 
Ideal 
Christmas 
Gift 


JOHN MARTIN 
33 West 49th Street 
New York 


Enclosed is $4.00 for a twelve months’ subscription to John Martin’s Book, 
December to be sent free. 


beginning with January. 
Please send to 
Child’s name.. 


IE 


Address... ce eres ve "T 


For Children from Four to Twelve 
SPECIAL OFFER TO THOSE 


and a Christmas card to the child 
with my name thereon as the donor. ` 


s*ssottyesosoooyesotayesecoscovoseotvoosttsesissit 


Donor’s name........ "T T 


Address... oae E vidue sei T a valo . 
This offer expires December 31, 1926. 


USING THIS COUPON 


ONE MONTH FREE 


For new friends only. 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 
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*Here Comes Harris 


—He'll Know!" 


H E CAME sauntering across the 

club-room, smiling, poised. As 
he approached the little group near 
the lounge, the men turned to him 
eagerly. 

"Here, Harris! Settle this ques- 
tion for us, will you?" 

Laughing, Harris joined the group. 
“Well, what great problem are you 
solving now?" 

“We want to know who said, 
*Henceforth I seek not good for- 
tune'." 

“I say it was one of the old phi- 
losophers, Seneca or Diogenes," one 
of the men declared. 

"And I think it was Benjamin 
Franklin," ventured another. 

Harris hesitated a moment, then 
began. ‘‘Henceforth I seek not 
good fortune, I myself am good for- 
tune," he quoted. ‘‘‘Henceforth 
I whimper no more, postpone no 
more, need nothing. That is from 
‘The Song of the Open Road’ by our 
rugged old friend, Walt Whitman.” 

“That’s it!" cried the man who 
had first called to Harris. ‘‘Didn’t I 
tell you he’d know!” 

As Harris went over to join an- 
other group Davis remarked, *Amaz- 
ingly well-informed chap, Harris. 
He must do a tremendous amount 
of reading, and yet I don’t know how 
he finds time for it, because I happen 
to know he’s a very busy man.” 


How Harris Did It 


Like so many other successful 
business men, Bill Harris had never 
had much opportunity to read. The 
little knowledge remembered from 
schooldays stood him in poor stead 
when he found himself in the com- 
pany of well-read people. 


He heard names... Dante, 
Emerson, Schopenhauer, Huxley. 
Names vaguely familiar. Who were 
they? What had they done? What 
had they said? Why were they 
famous? 

He couldn’t spare the time to read 
about them—to study literature 
history, philosophy. If there were 
only some one volume that would 
give him the “high lights"—the 
information he ought to know with- 
out words, words, words! 

Someone told him that the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book was a 
whole library condensed into one 
volume. More in curiosity than 
anything else, he sent for a copy— 
and that unique volume alone quickly 
made him a well-informed man! 


The Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


Elbert Hubbard set about de- 
liberately to make himself a master 
in many fields. When still quite 
young, he began to keep a scrap 
book. He put into it all the bits of 
writing that inspired and helped 
him most. He read everything— 
searched the literature of every age 
and every country—to find ideas for 
his scrap book. He added only what 
he thought inspiring and great. 

As the scrap book grew, it became 
Hubbard’s greatest source of ideas— 
a priceless collection of great 
thoughts—the fruit of a whole life- 
time of discriminating reading. 

Now the remarkable Elbert Hub- 
bard Scrap Book has been published 
—and you, too, can possess this 
collection of the best thoughts and 
ideas of the last 4,000 years—you, 
too, can become well-informed with- 


out wading through a lot of un- 
interesting reading! 


Examine It FREE 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is 
a fine example of Roycroft book- 
making. Set Venetian style—a page 
within a page— printed in two colors 
on fine tinted book paper. Bound 
scrap-book style and tied with linen 
tape. 

Examine it at our expense! Just 
send off the coupon today, and the 
famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
will go forward to you promptly. 
When it arrives, glance through it. 
If you aren't inspired, enchanted— 
simply return the Scrap Book within 
the five-day period and the examina- 
tion will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise send only $2.90, plus few 
cents postage in full payment. 

Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. 
H. Wise & Co., Dept. 1312, Roycroft 
Distributors, so West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


Wm H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 1312, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days' free ex- 
amination a copy of Elbert Hubbard's Scrap 
EBook in cloth-lined butcher paper binding. 
Within the five-day period I will either re- 
turn the Scrap Book without obligation or 
keep it for my own and send only $2.90, plus 
few cents postage, in full pay ment. 


Name 


Address 


City. State. |. 


binding of semi-flexible 
buckram for only $r additional. Pleas 
check in this square if you want this 
de luxe binding, with the same réturn 
privilege. 
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THE GOLDEN 


Shes 
It) 


mow... 


ND life’s a Sazerac cocktail— 
a coin in the air. 
She's nineteen today .... 


she'll never be again. 


Shell never know again the 
glamour of star-powdered nights 
... the drifting laughter of young 
crowds... the insouciance of 
love. . . the keen edge of life... 


not quite as Nineteen knows 
them! 
LJ » LJ 
Fragile, fleeting— the hours of 
youth. Yet, we flatter ourselves, 
we have caught for you some of 
their marvelous, mutable spirit. 


In the pages of College Humor 
we bring you Youth straight 
from the campuses, warm 
from the pens of men who 
know and understand it. 


Such writers as F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Cyril Hume,  : 
Katharine Brush, O. O. 
McIntyre, Royal Brow n, 


BOOK 


George Jean Nathan, Lucian j^ 


MAGAZINE 


Cary, Donald Ogden Stewart, 
Percy Marks, Thyra Samter Wins- 
low, Arnold Bennett... 


with illustrations by America's 
cleverest draughtsmen . .. 


and, of course, the latest wise- 
cracks, therichestsatire, thekeen- 
est wit the campuses of America 
are producing in word and picture 
these chromatic days. 


^ L3 » 


The December issue is now out. 
Thomas Boyd, Lynnand 
Lois Montross, Hol- 
worthyHall,Don Herold, 
James Montgomery 
Flagg, Roland Krebs, 
Nancy Hoyt are all be- 
tween its covers. Ask for 
it at any news stand. 


OT 
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ON ALL NEWS STANDS 


There's a smart informal- 


ity about Shur-on Shell- For outdoor recreation 


tex rimmed eyeglasses $ Shur-on Shelltex rimmed 
for everyday occasions. 1 L3 spectacles offer the neces- 
ig My sary comfort and security. 
* x 
E 


What un see in quur Classes 


G LASSES are a conspicuous detail 
of your appearance. They reveal 
your good taste—as do your clothes— 
in selecting styles becoming to youand 
appropriate for different occasions. 


Shur-on glasses are always in perfect 
taste. Special materials, superior 
lenses, expert workmanship in every 
pair insure permanent good fit, com- 
fort and optical precision. 


You will find, in their complete line, 
Shur-on Styles designed for you and 


Shur-on Twintex spectacles have a your ne ^ed s. 


patented double-strength joint that 
maintains the delicate original ad- tali - "m 
justment and thus saves eyestrain. Let us send you the authoritative booklet, “Style in Glasses”. 


AIL types of SPECTACLES 


m SH UP- OI EYEGIASSES 


SHUR- ON STANDARD OPTICAL COMPANY, Geneva, N. Y. 


WATCH YOUR THROAT! 


The warning signal 


ORE serious illnesses than you can 

count on the fingers of both hands 
start with the warning signal, an irritated 
throat. 

A tickle in your throat is nature's way of 
saying ‘‘Look out—Danger ahead: the 
bacteria are getting the upper hand!" 
Naturally, too, because the throat is the 
open door for. infection. It is the ideal 
breeding place for disease germs. 

And in spite of this, so many of us neglect 
throat protection! A good, healthy 
body will be able to throw off the 
attacks of many bacteria, but very 
often the human system is not in the 
proper condition to fight them back. 


LIST 


When you think of your throat in this 
way, it seems amazing that more people 
do not take the proper precaution against 
illnesses that start with throat infection. 
Particularly, when the safe antiseptic, Lis- 
terine, is as near at hand as any corner 
drug store. 


Be on the safe side these winter days. 
Use Listerine regularly as a mouth wash 
and gargle. Also, then, you will 
be on the polite side with re- 
gard to that insidious condi- 
tion, halitosis (unpleasant 
breath).—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


—the safe antiseptic 
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University Training At Home 
for anyone, anywhere | 
who has a sincere desire for its benefits 


You need no longer be denied & At your own convenience, in your spare time, you may © A wide range of subjects is now 


the advantages of college educa- take up the study of just the subjects you feel in need available for home study, including : 
tion just because residence study of to acquire a wider culture or a greater professional Applied Grammar 

is impossible. Columbia Univer- effectiveness. Business English Marketing 
sity's educational work has been Elementary English Composition 


extended to those who find it NM QUUD e oT 
O! $i 


9? 
necessary or preferable to study ; 
athome. Afterthemostthorough O u Í i | 1 a E pom adc i a 
consideration Columbia decided Juvenile Story Writing 


thatinstruction of University Dramatic Composition 


grade could be given by mail i£ Composition of Lyric Poetry 
Photoplay Composition 


LA * 
each course was adapted to the - E r 3 
special requirements ofhome Í i 1 V e i S 1 — em eei 
study and conducted under care- Psychology ADR Religion 


ful supervision. For several years Philosophy History Drafting 
the University has been develop- Astronomy Accounting 


ing its Home Study curriculum Mathematics Economics 
and now offers upwards of one- C: OMYSES or Au vore Business Law 
hundred and fifty different Pa rain Groton 


courses covering High School, 
Preparatory and College subjects. ] ] ome Study High School Courses 


Many thousands of home stu- and college preparatory work: 


ss have already reputed: These are genuine Columbia courses adapted to the The home study curriculum in* 

Eel gr »we gr. ee special requirements of mail instruction, conducted by clades rein epi NMR a 

ucational advantages that may regular members of the University teaching staff, offering alent of four years of High "e id 

heretofore have been out of DA f A : study. These courses will meet 
to the home student training of genuine University grade. th ed of i h i 

ASF : * EAM y e need of those who require 

Direct contact is maintained between studentand instruc- High School or College Prepara- 

tor throughout each course, the attention given to each tory training but who cannot con- 

student being just as personal and complete as it is for veniently undertake class-room 


work. Send for special bulletin. 
There are many more courses 
available. If the subject in which 


the campus student. The instructor adjusts the material 
in each course to the individual needs of each student, 


corrects his papers personally, and offers detailed com- you ate interested is not listed 
ment and special help to enable the student to get the above,mentionitspecificallywhen 
> greatest benefits from his study. writing for information. 


Write to the University for Full Information 


ee een — fd ARR —— nanny 


Columbia University, ! 
University Extension — Home Study Dept., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses and 


their-conduct. I am interested in the following subject: 
(Golden Book-12-26) 


Name = 


Street and Number. 


———— ——— — 


City and State, 
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This Is Important 


Don't forget to instruct us fully about the 
Christmas cards, whether you wish to 
personally hang them on the Christmas 
tree or whether you prefer to have us mail 
them. 


Atlantic to 
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The Perfect Christmas Gift 


A year’s subscription for a magazine of dignity and 
quality is alwavs an acceptable gift for Christmas or any 
other anniversary. It is a compliment to the good taste 
of the recipient to select a subscription for magazines like 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


AND 


GOLDEN BOOK 


The publishers of these well-known magazines, realizing how 
perfectly they fit the needs of discriminating people and wishing to 
introduce both magazines to the readers of the other, are offering a 
Christmas saving of $1.50 for a combined order, provided applica- 
tion is made before December 20th, and furthermore will mail a 
beautiful illuminated Christmas card to announce the gift, timing 
it so as to arrive just before Christmas with notice not to open 
until Christmas morning. If desired, the magazines may be sent to 
different individuals, so that in reality each check for $5.50 means 
three Christmas presents, two magazines for two friends and a 
Christmas present of $1.50 to the purchaser, for it is a real saving. 
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These two magazines will not be offered again this season 
at this reduced price. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Regular Price $ a 


For 7o years the leading literary monthly 
of America. Stories, Essays, Poems and 
Opinions. 


GOLDEN BOOK—Regular Price - - $3: 


A new kind of story magazine. The en- 
during stories of all time written by the 
Masters. 


Together, if you use the money- $8.50 


Atlantic to 


savin$ coupons on this page - - 
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It is considered a mark of distinction to have The Atlantic Monthly 
or the Golden Book on the library table.—Both are magazines with 
personality, but much more important, the families which enjoy 
the regular monthly visits declare that every issue is eagerly read 
from cover to cover by young and old, that they are recognized 
and used by visitors and borrowed by the neighbors because there 
is not a dull page in the 3500 that come in this biggest subscription 
bargain this season. 
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There are 6 coupons on this page because we feel sure that you will 
wish to duplicate the order and remember a large group with these 
delightful gifts. 


Fs 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


To 


pe rihi 
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UP 


These Great 
Novels: 


The Three Musketeers 
LaDamedeMonsoreau 


The Vicomte de 
Bragelonne 


Marguerite de Valois 
Twenty Years After 


The Forty-Five 
Guardsmen 
The Count of Monte 
Cristo 
The Man in the Iron 
Mask 


Louise de la Valliere 


Dumas achieved 
some of the most 
daring characters, 
and some of the 
most dramatic in- 
cidents in all liter- 


ature. Here are 
his greatest, most 
powerful novels. 


GOLDEN BOOK 
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Your Library 


on these new, easy terms 


LEXANDRE DUMAS! The 

very name is associated with 

all that is colorful and romantic in 
literature ! 

Can any one, having once thrilled 
to “The Three Musketeers,” ever 
forget its spell? Can any one follow 
the exciting adventures of “The 
Count of Monte Cristo” without 
ever after recalling the tale with a 
thrill of pleasure ? 

Dumas was first, last, and always 
a story-teller. His great novels move 
quickly—in a vivid, historic back- 
ground. Master of wit—matchless 
creator of dramatic situations — 
Dumas, at his dullest, is highly enter- 
taining! You can read 
him, and read him, and 
read him, over and over 


again! 
Examine the Set 
FREE 
CharlesScribner's Sons cash.) 
Name 


is delighted to inscribe its 
name on this handsome 
12-volume set of Dumas. 
Itisaset of books worthy 
of the Scribner ideals— 


p-————————————-——-— 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, the Artcraft Edition 
of Alexandre Dumas, in 12 volumes. 
will send you $2 in 5 days, and $3 a month for 1o 
months. If not satisfactory, I will return the set, at 
your expense, within 5 days. 


suitably carrying out the Scribner 
traditions of fine publishing. 

'The volumes are Artcraft bound, 
printed in readable type and on ex- 
cellent paper.  Beautifully illus- 
trated. The titles include, 1n addi- 
tion to the two mentioned above: 
“La Dame de Monsoreau," “The 
Vicomte de Bragelonne,” “‘Mar- 
guerite de Valois," “ The Forty-Five 
Guardsmen,” “Twenty Years Af- 
ter," “Louise de la Valliére," and 
“The Man in the Iron Mask.” 

Use this special coupon for the 
privilege of examining this fine Du- 
mas set for 5 days without obliga- 
tion. 


GB 12-26 


If satisfactory I 


(10% reduction for 
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CHRISTMAS 
AND THE RADIO 


mas holidays and all through 

the coming year radio has 
placed it in your power to give and 
to share more happiness than ever 
before. 


P mas holidays an the Christ- 


Whether it goes into the finest or 
the humblest of homes the purchase 
of a radio will carry with it the spirit 
of good cheer and companionship 
throughout the year. 


What other gift lends itself to more 
occasions, can be more widely 
shared in, or carries with it a more 
varied appeal ? 


It is, too, a gift of increasing value. 
For while radio is offering more to- 
day than ever before, there is every 
indication that it will offer still more. 


No one can consider even a part of 
the fine feature programs and great 
events that are being broadcast to- 
day without realizing this. 


Nor need one look beyond the pages 
of this magazine to find abundant 
evidence that radio receivers of the 
highest quality and dependability 
are now at your service. 


Those who have been waiting for 
well-established values in receiving 
sets must realize they nolonger have 
reason to delay their purchases if 
wisely made. 


Reliable dealers representing well- 
established and well-known manu- 
facturers are ready to demonstrate 
the tonal qualities and other essen- 
tial points. And one may judge for 
himself how easily operated are 
these magic treasure chests full of 
delights and benefits for old and 
young. 


What better time than the present 
month for investigating the possi- 
bilities that are within such a pur- 
chase ? 


In the advertising section following 
text additional announcements of 
radio equipment will be found that 
may help you solve the problem of 
the Christmas gift with the year- 
round value. 


If you think we can be of service in 
this connection we will be glad to 
hear from you. 


A special censorship which admits to its pages only announcements 

of dependable radio equipment is maintained by The Golden Book 

in conjunction with The Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, 

Review of Reviews, Scribner's Magazine, and World's Work, and 
Radio Broadcast Magazine Laboratories. 
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presses Fyfectly the 
hristmas § piit 


es HAT greater gift could you give those 


you love than the joy of awakening 
Christmas morning to find that the 
Synchrophase had joined the family circle? 


The Synchrophase expresses perfectly the Christmas 
spirit and will keep it alive for years to come, because 
of several features which make Grebe reception so un- 
usually satisfactory; for example: 


The Colortone, which gives the notes of voice or in- 
strument their natural timbre irrespective of the loud 
speaker; Binocular Coils, which pick the station you 
want, then keep others from interfering. 

Send for Booklet|G which explains all 


exclusive Grebe "Hévelopments. Then 
ask your dealer to demonstrate. 


i) 
Colortone 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
gives you control of 


tonc ana lt yaar A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 West 57th Street, New York 


pendent of the ‘loud 
speaker. Factory: Richmond Hiil, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


E a CHROPHASE, 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF i 

bring i Sirec ie 

penny 2 is pee This Company owns All Grebe apparatus 
- "PP andoperatesstations is covered by patents 


others from inter- b 1 
fering. WAHG and WBOQ. grantedandpending. 
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$250 to $25. 


The latest Gruen pu CPar' d), 


Precision, $50 


OTHER GRUEN STRAP WATCHES 


Gruen Quadron ( Pat' d), 17 jewel Precision 
movement, $75. Other Quadrons, $125 to $50 


Pij 


Precision, $75 


— SO 


Ta 
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Gruen Cartouche, 17 jewel 
Precision movement, $75 


Gruen Pentagon (Pat'd) VeriThin, 
Other Pentagons, $500 to $100 


9 H 1 


OTHER GRUEN 
WRISTLETS, $350 to $35 


[GRUEN 


WATCHES 
You will see tbis 
emblem only on 


jewelry stores of 
character 


Gruen Empire VeriThin, $50. Other 


Empires, $150 to $60 


STOO OO 


Everything a gift should be/ 


O give a Gruen Watch is to do more 
than to “remember” a beloved person. 


At once an article of daily 
use and a lasting possession, 
such a gift will serve for 
many years as an ever-prcs- 
ent reminder of the spirit 
that prompted its giving. 
From the beauty of its 
case, from the prestige of the 
Gruen name upon its dial, 
from the admiration accord- 
ed it wherever it is worn, 
the person who receives it 
will derive increasing pride. 
From its faithful time- 


Gruen Cartouche 121, set with 4 diamonds, 
2 sapphires, $100. Other paved dicmond 
designs, $15000 to $75 


keeping service he will derive unending sat- 
isfaction. As a token of permanent affection 


or esteem, it is everything 
a gift should be! 

Why not include among 
your Christmas gifts, one of 
the Gruen Watches pictured 
here? The better jewelers near 
you can show them to you. 

The Gruen name on a diamond-set 
wristlet is as definite an assurance of 


value as the endorsement of a reputable 
bank on an investment bond. 
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px Idol and the Ass 


Drawing by T. S. Sullivant 


N ASS felt it his duty to destroy superstition, so he went up 
to the brass idol in the market-place and gave it a vigorous kick. 


A dog came to him as he lay groaning on the ground, 
nursing his broken leg, and said, “Well, did you prove anything?” 
“Nothing,” said the other. “Except that I am an ass.” 


Deductions to be drawn: Any old thing. 


december/ 
Frankincense and Myrrh 

TN INCE there were three i 

TE ox (| kings in the East, and 

isk ‘Ay? they were wise men. They read ~ 

HR SPZ2 the heavens and they saw a certain " 
Pee} strange star by which they knew 

that in a distant land the King of the world 

was to be born. The star 

beckoned to them, and they A 

made preparations for a 

long journey. 


From their palaces they 
gathered rich gifts, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. Great sacks 
of precious stuffs were loaded upon 
the backs of the camels which were 
tobearthemontheirjourney. Every- A & ( i li 
thing was in readiness, but one of the 
wise men seemed perplexed and would not come at once to join “=a 
his two companions, who were eager and impatient to be on their 
way in the direction indicated by the star. 

They were old, these two kings, and the other wise man was young. When 
they asked him, he could not tell why he waited. He knew that his treasuries 
had been ransacked for rich gifts for the King of Kings. It seemed that there was 
nothing more which he could give, and yet he was not content. 

He made no answer to the old men who shouted to him that the time had come. 

The camels were impatient, and swayed and snarled. The shadows across the desert grew 
longer. And still the young king sat and thought deeply. 

At length he smiled, and he ordered his servants to open the great treasure sack upon the 
back of the first of his camels. Then he went into a high chamber to which he had not been 
since he was a child. He rummaged about, and presently came out and approached the caravan. 
In his hand he carried something which glinted in the sun. 

The kings thought that he bore some new gift more rare and precious than any which 
they had been able to find in all their treasure rooms. They bent down to see, and even the 
camel drivers peered from the backs of the great beasts to find out what it was which gleamed in 
the sun. They were curious about this last gift for which all the caravan had waited. 

And the young king took a toy from his hand and placed it upon the sand. It was a dog 
of tin, painted white and speckled with black spots. Great patches of paint had worn away and 
left the metal clear, and that was why the toy shone in the sun as if it had been silver. 

The youngest of the wise men turned a key in the side of the little black-and-white dog, 
and then he stepped aside so that the kings and the camel drivers could see. The dog leaped 
high in the air and turned a somersault. He turned another and another, and then fell over 
upon his side and lay there with a set and painted grin upon his face. 

A child, the son of a camel driver, laughed and clapped his hands, but the kings were stern. 
They rebuked the youngest of the wise men, and he paid no attention, but called to his chief 
servant to make the first of all the camels kneel. ` Then he picked up the toy of tin, and, open- 
ing the treasure sack, placed his last gift with his own hands in the mouth of the sack so that 
it rested safely upon the soft bags of incense. 

* What folly has seized you?” cried the eldest of the wise men. “Is this 
a gift to bear to the King of Kings in a far country?" 

And the young man answered and said: “For the King of Kings 

there are gifts of great richness, gold and frankin- 


p, cene and myrrh. 
iS ha^. “But this,” he said, “is for the child in Bethle- 
hem!" Heywoop Broun. 
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l This morning, observing some things 

to be laid up not as they should be by 

the girl, I took a broom and basted her till 

she cried extremely, which made me vexed, 

but before I went out I left her appeased. 
PEPYS. 


These worlds, these stars on which we 

dwell, need more life of a better quality ; 
great men help God create; a thief is a 
rat in the granary which holds the seeds of 
heaven. Don MARQUIS. 


3 As she proceeded thus in song, unto her 
little brat, 
Much matter uttered she of weight, in place 
whereas she sat; $ 
And provéd plain there was no beast nor 
creature bearing life, 

Could well be known to live in love without 
discord and strife: 

Then kisséd she her little babe, and swore 
by God above, 

The falling out of faithful friends, renewing 
is of love. RICHARD EDWARDES. 


To carry off women by violence the 

Persians think is the act of wicked men, 
but to trouble one’s self about avenging 
them when so carried off is the act of foolish 
ones. HERODOTUS. 


Hark the herald angel sings 

Gloomily, because Dean Inge’s 

Just arrived and seems to be 

Bored with immortality. 

Harvard Alumni Weekly. 

6 Prudence is a wooden Juggernaut before 

whom Benjamin Franklin walks with 

the portly air of a high 


prest.:... But it 15 not 

a deity to cultivate in 

youth. STEVENSON. 
The Lion is a kingly 

beast. 

He likes a Hindu for a 
feast. 

And if no Hindu he can 
get, 


The lion-family is upset. 

He cuffs his wife and bites 
her ears 

Till'she is nearly moved to 
tears. 

Then some explorer finds 
the den— 

And all is family peace again. 

VACHEL LINDSAY. 


Nem 


8 It takes two to speak truth—one to 
speak and another to hear. 
THOREAU. 


9 A fit of writing classical poetry ... 

seized him, in which his Molly figured 

away as “Maria.” The letter was endorsed 

by her, “Hebrew verses sent me by my 

honoured husband. I thou’t to have had a 

letter about killing the pig, but must wait." 
Mrs. GASKELL. 


| Our house shall have a narrow door 
That grief and time may not come 
in, 
But friends and laughter, who were thin, 
Shall enter, fatten, leave no more. 
The Thousand Nights (MATHERS). 


| | Liars should have good memories. 
MONTAIGNE. 


| 2 If you have not slept . . . or if you 

have headache, or sciatica, or leprosy, 

or thunder stroke, I beseech you, by all 

angels, to hold your peace, and not pollute 

the morning . . . by corruption and groans. 
EMERSON. 


| 3 How then is one to recover courage 
enough for action? By striving to 
restore in one’s self something of that con- 
sciousness, spontaneity, instinct, which 
reconciles us to earth and makes men 
useful and relatively happy. AMIEL, 


| 4 Christ . . . must have meant that a 
man may be pardoned for being unable 
to believe in the Christian mythology, but 
that if he made light of that spirit, which 
the common conscience of all men, what- 
ever their particular creed, recognizes as 
divine, there was no hope for him. No 
more there is. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


| 5 “Why should I move about, 
or say anything, or be excited?” 
mused the oyster; 

* Does not the earth support me, 
and the great sea labour 
to bring mesustenance? " 

T. K. HEDRICK. 


| 6 Marriage has many 
pains, but celibacy 

has no pleasures. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


17 As the Celestial Fire drives away 
dark spirits, so also this our Fire of 
Wood doth the same. 
CoRNELIUS AGRIPPA. 


| The inmates of a house should never 
be changed. When the first occupants 
go out, it should be burned, and a stone 
set up with “Sacred to the Memory of a 
Home" on it. LOWELL. 


| 9 If it be a natural impediment, as a 
red nose, squint eyes, crooked legs . . . 
the best way is to speak of it first thyself, 
and so thou shalt surely take away all 
occasions from others to jest at, or con- 
temn, that they may perceive thee to be 
careless of it. ROBERT BURTON. 


20 “I followed aye mine inclination, 
By virtue of my constellation." 
CHAUCER. 


2 | To the end that he (Lycurgus) might 
take away their over-great tenderness 
and fear of exposure to the air, and all 
acquired womanishness, he ordered that 
the young women should go naked in the 
processions. PLUTARCH. 


5g Mr. in his poem makes trees 
coeval with Chaos;—which is next 
door to Hans Sachse, who in describing 
chaos, said it was so pitchy dark that even 
the very caís ran against each other! 
COLERIDGE. 


2 I was shown into a large room, 

with women and men seated in 
chairs against the walls, 
and Victor Hugo at one 
end throned. No one 
spoke. At last Hugo raised 
his voice solemnly, and 
uttered the words: “Quant 
à moi, je crois en Dieu!" 
Silence followed. Then a 
woman responded as if in 
deep meditation: ‘Chose 
sublime! un Dieu qui croit 
en Dieu!" 

Moncton MILNES 

(Henry ADAMs). 


2 Care, like a dun, 
Lurks at the gate: 
Let the dog wait; 
Happy we'll be! 
Drink, every one; 


Pile up the coals, 
Fill the red bowls, 
Round the old tree! THACKERAY. 
5 It is a great thing to have one day in 
the year at least, when you are sure of 
being welcome wherever you go, and of 
having, as it were, the world all thrown open 
to you. IRVING. 


26 No more devilish nourisher of pride 
do we find than in pain voluntarily 
embraced. MEREDITH. 


2 What matters it if one’s life is short, 
provided it has been full of happiness? 
MÉRMÉE. 


28 My single affection is not so singly 

wedded to Snipes; but the curious 
and Epicurean Eye would also take a 
pleasure in beholding a delicate and well- 
chosen assortment of Teals, Ortolans, the 
unctious and palate-soothing flesh of geese, 
wild and tame, nightingales’ brains, the 
sensorium of a young sucking-pig, or any 
other Xmas dish, which I leave to the 
judgment of you and the Cook of Gonville. 

CHARLES LAMB. 


29 It is more passion and ever more that 
we need if we are to undo the work of 
Hate, if we are to add to the gaiety and 
splendour of life, to the sum of human 
achievement, to the aspiration of human 
ecstasy. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


3 0 To-night I stay at the Summit Temple. 
Here I could pluck the stars with my 
hand, 
I dare not speak aloud in the silence, 
For fear of disturbing the dwellers of heaven. 
Li Po (OBATA). 
3] Procress: Once upon a time there 
was a little boy who asked his father 
if Nero was a bad man. 
“Thoroughly bad,” said his father. 
Once upon a time, many years later, 
there was another little boy who asked his 
father if Nero was a bad man. 
“T don’t know that one 
should exactly say that,” re- 
plied his father: “We ought 
not to be quite so sweep- 
ing. But he certainly 
had his less felicitous 
moments." 
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Vorume IV 


astles Near Spain 


By HENRY HARLAND 


W. eI A 


I 


: ge N THAT first morning,—the 
RA ARE $ first after his arrival at Saint- 
FAAM] Graal, and the first, also, of the 
many on which they encoun- 
- Zl tered each other in the forest, — 
he was bent upon a sentimental pilgrimage 
to Granjolaye. He was partly obeying, 
partly seeking, an emotion. His mind, 
inevitably, was full of old memories; the 
melancholy by which they were attended he 
found distinctly pleasant, and was inclined 
to nurse. To revisit the scene of their boy- 
and-girl romance, would itself be romantic. 
In a little while he would come to the park 
gates, and could look up the long, straight 
avenue to the cháteau,—there where, when 
they were children, twenty years ago, he 
and she had played so earnestly at being 
married, burning for each other with one 
of those strange, inarticulate passions that 
almost every childhood knows; and where 
now, worse than widowed, she withheld 
herself, in silent, mysterious, tragical se- 
clusion. 
And then he heard the rhythm of a 


horse's hoofs; and looking forward, down 
the green pathway, between the two walls 
of forest, he saw a lady cantering toward 
him. 

Inan instant she had passed; and it took a 
little while for the blur of black and white 
that she had flashed upon his retina to clear 
into an image—which even then, from 
under-exposure, was obscure and piecemeal: 
a black riding-habit, of some flexile stuff, 
that fluttered in a multitude of pretty 
curves and folds; a small black hat, a toque, 
set upon a loosely-fastened mass of black 
hair; a face intensely white—a softly- 
rounded face, but intensely white; soft, full 
lips, singularly scarlet; and large eyes, very 
dark. 

It was not much, certainly, but it per- 
sisted. The impression, defective as I give 
it, had been pleasing; an impression of warm 
femininity, of graceful motion. It had had 
the quality, besides, of the unexpected 
and the fugitive, and the advantage of a 
sylvan background. Anyhow, it pursued 
him. He went on to his journey's end; 
stopped before the great gilded grille, with 
its multiplicity of scrolls and flourishes, its 
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coronets and interlaced initials; gazed up 
the shadowy aisle of plane trees to the bit 
of castle gleaming in the sun at the end; re- 
membered the child Héléne, and how he and 
she had loved each other there, a hundred 
years ago; and thought of the exiled, worse 
than widowed woman immured there now: 
butitwas mere remembering, mere thinking, 
it was mere cerebration. The emotion he 
had looked for did not come. An essential 
part of him was elsewhere,—following the 
pale lady in the black riding-habit, trying 
to get a clearer vision of her face, blaming 
him for his inattention when she had been 
palpable before him, wondering who she was. 

“Tf she should prove to be a neighbour, I 
shan't bore myself so dreadfully down here 
after all," he thought. ‘I wonder if I shall 
meet her again as I go home." She would 
very likely be returning the way she had 
gone. But, though he loitered, he did not 
meet her again. He met nobody. It was, 
in some measure, the attraction of that 
lonely forest lane, that one almost never 
did meet anybody in it. 


II 


At Saint-Graal André was waiting to 
lunch with him. 

* When we were children,” Paul wrote in 
a letter to Mrs. Winchfield, ‘André, our 
gardener's son, and I were as intimate as 
brothers, he being the only companion of 
my sex and age the neighbourhood afforded. 
But now, after a separation of twenty years, 
André, who has become our curé, insists 
upon treating me with distance. He won't 
waive the fact that I am the lord of the 
manor, and calls me relentlessly Monsieur. 
I've done everything to entice him to un- 
bend, but his backbone is of granite. From 
the merriest of mischief-loving youngsters, 
he has hardened into the solemnest of 
square-toes, with such a long upper-lip, and 
manners as stiff as the stuff of his awful best 
cassock, which he always buckles on prior 
to paying me a visit. Whatever is a poor 
young man to do? At our first meeting, 
after my arrival, I fell upon his neck, and 
thee-and-thou'd him, as of old time; he 
repulsed me with a vous italicized. At last 
I demanded reason. ‘Why will you treat 
me with this inexorable respect? - What 
have I done to deserve it? What can I do 
to forfeit it?’ II devint cramoisi (in the 
traditional phrase) and stared.—This is 
what it is to come back to the home of your 
infancy." 

André, in his awful best cassock, was 
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waiting on theterrace. It wason the terrace 
that Paulhad ordered luncheon to be served. 
The terrace at Saint-Graal is a very jolly 
place. It stretches the whole length of the 
southern facade of the house, and is gener- 
ously broad. It is paved with great lozenge- 
shaped slabs of marble, stained in delicate 
pinks and grays with lichens; and a marble 
balustrade borders it, overgrown, the col- 
umns half uprooted and twisted from the 
perpendicular, by an aged wistaria-vine, 
with a trunk as stout as a tree's. Seated 
there, one can look off over miles of richly 
timbered country, dotted with white-walled 
villages, and traversed by the Nive and 
the Adour, to the wry masses of the 
Pyrenees, purple curtains hiding Spain. 

Here, under an awning, the table was set, 
gay with white linen and glistening glass and 
silver, a centerpiece of flowers and jugs of 
red and yellow wine. The wistaria was in 
blossom, a world of colour and fragrance, 
shaken at odd moments by the swift dart- 
ings of innumerable lizards. The sun shone 
hot and clear; the still air, as you touched it, 
felt like velvet. : 

“Oh, what a heavenly place, what a 
heavenly day," cried Paul; “it only needs 
a woman." And then, meeting André's 
eye, he caught himself up, with a gesture of 
contrition. “I beg a thousand pardons. | I 
forgot your cloth. If you,” he added, 
“would only forget it too, what larks we 
might have together. Allons, à table." 

And they sat down. 

If Paul had sincerely wished to forfeit 
André’s respect, he could scarcely have 
employed more efficacious means to do so, 
than his speech and conduct throughout 
the meal that followed. You know how 
flippant, how “‘fly-away,”’ he can be when 
the mood seizes him, how whole-heartedly 
he can play the fool. To-day he really be- 
haved outrageously; and, since the priest 
maintained a straight countenance, I think 
the wonder is that he didn’t excommunicate 
him. 

“T remember you were a teetotaller, 
André, when you were young," his host 
began, pushing a decanter toward him. 

“That, monsieur, was because my mother 
wished it, and my father was a drunkard, " 
André answered bluntly. *Since my father's 
death, I have taken wine in moderation. " 
He filled his glass. 

* T remember once I cooked some chest- 
nuts over a spirit-stove, and you refused 
to touch them, on the ground that they 
were alcoholic.” 

“That would have been from a confusion 
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of thought," the curé explained, with never 
a smile. “But it was better to err on the 
side of scrupulosity than on that of selí- 
indulgence.” 

“Ah, that depends. That depends on 
whether the: pleasure you got from your 
renunciation equalled that you might have 
got from the chestnuts.” 

* You're preaching pure Paganism.” 

* Oh, I'm not denying I'n a Pagan—in 
my amateurish way. Let me give you some 
asparagus. Do you think a man can be 
saved who smokes cigarets between the 
courses? 

“Saved?” questioned André. “What 
have cigarets to do with a man’s salvation?” 

“Tt’s a habit I learned in Russia. I 
feared it might relate itself in some way to 
the Schism.” And he lit a cigaret. “Im 
always a rigid Catholic when I'm in France." 

* And when you're in England?" 

*Oh, one goes in for local colour, for 
picturesqueness, don't you know. The 
Church of England's charmingly overgrown 
with ivy. And besides, they're going to dis- 
establish it. One must make the most of it 
while it lasts. Tell me—why can you never 
get decent brioches except in Catholic 
countries? " 

“Ts that a fact?" 

“I swear it.” 

“It’s very singular,” said André. 

“Tt’s only one of the many odd things a 
fellow learns from travel.—Hush! Wait a 
moment.” 

He rose hastily, and made a dash with 
his hand at the tail of a lizard, that was 
hanging temptingly out from a bunch of 
wistaria leaves. But the lizard was too 
quick for him. With a whisk, it had dis- 
appeared. He sank back into his chair, 
sighing. “Its always like that. They’ll 
never keep still long enough to let me catch 
them. What's the use of a university 
education and a cosmopolitan culture, if 
you can't catch lizards? Do you think they 
have eyes in the backs of their heads?" 

André stared. 

“Oh, I see. You think I’m frivolous,” 
Paul said plaintively. “But you ought to 
, have seen me an hour or two ago." 

André's eyes asked, Why?" 

* Oh, I was plunged in all the most appro- 
priate emotions—shedding floods of tears 
over my lost childhood and my misspent 
youth. Don't you like to have a good cry 
now and then? Oh, I don't mean literal 
tears, of course; only spiritual ones. For 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
I walked over to Granjolaye. " 
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André looked surprised. “To Granjo- 
laye? Have you—were you 

He hesitated, but Paul understood. 


“Have you heard from. her? Were you 
invited?" “Oh, dear, no," he answered. 
* No such luck. Not to the Chateau, only 
to the gates—the East Gate." (The princi- 
pal entrance to the home park of Granjolaye 
is the South Gate, which opens upon the 
Route Départementale.) “I stood respect- 
fully outside, and looked through the 
grating of the grille. I walked through the 
forest, by the Sentier des Contrebandiers. " 

* Ah," said, André. 

* And on my way what do you suppose I 
met?" 

* A—a viper,” responded André. “The 
hot weather is bringing them out. I killed 
two in my garden yesterday.” 

“Oh, you cruel thing! What did you 
want to kill the poor young creatures for? 
And then to boast of it!—But no, not a 
viper. A lady." 

* A lady?" 

* Yes—a real lady—she wore gloves. She 
was riding. I hope you won't think I'm 
asking impertinent questions, but I wonder 
if you can tell me who she is.” 

* A lady riding in the Sentier des Contre- 
bandiers?" André repeated incredulously. 

* She looked like one. Of course I may 
have been deceived. I didn't hear her 
speak. Do you think she was a cook?" 

“T didn’t know any one ever rode in the 
Sentier des Contrebandiers. " 

*Oh, for that, I give you my word of 
honour. A lady—or say a female—in a 
black riding-habit; dark hair and eyes; very 
pale, with red lips and things. Oh, I’m 
not trying to impose upon you. It was 
about half a mile this side of where the path 
skirts the road.” 

“You might stop in the Sentier des Con- 
trebandiers from January to December and 
not meet a soul," said André. ` 

“Ah, I see. There's no convincing you. 
Skeptic! And yet, twenty years ago, you'd 
have been pretty sure to meet a certain 
couple of small boys there; wouldn't you?” 

“Si fait,” assented André. “We went 
there a good deal. But we were privileged. 
The only boys in this country now are 
peasants’ children, and they have no leisure 
for wandering in the wood. When they’re 
not at school, they’re working in the fields. 
As for their elders, the path is rough and 
circuitous; the high road’s smoother and 
shorter, no matter where you’re bound. 
Since our time, I doubt if twenty people 
have passed that way.” 


, 
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“That argues ill for people's taste. The 
place is lovely. Underfoot, it's quite over- 
grown with mosses; and the branches inter- 
lace overhead. Where the sun filters 
through, you get adorable effects of light 
and shadow. It’s fearfully romantic; per- 
fect for making love in, and that sort of 
thing. Oh, if all the women hereabouts 
hadn’t such hawk-like noses! You see, 
the Duke of Wellington was here in 1814.— 
No? He wasn't? I thought I'd read he 
was.—Ah, well, he was just over the border. 
But my lady of this morning hadn't a hawk- 
like nose. I can't quite remember what 
style of nose she did have, but it wasn't 
hawk-like. I say, frankly, as between old 
friends, have you any notion who she 
was?” 

* What kind of horse had she?” 

“Ah, there!” cried Paul, with a despair- 
ing gesture. "You've touched my vulner- 
able point. I never shall have any memory 
for horses. I think it was black—no brown 
—no, gray—no, green. Oh, what am I 
saying? I can’t remember. Do—do you 
make it an essential?” 

“She might have been from Bayonne.” 

“Who rides from Bayonne? Fancy a 
Bayonnaise on a horse! They’re all busy 
in their shops." 

* You forget the military. She may have 
been the wife of an officer." 

“Oh, horror! Do you really think so? 
'Then she must have been frowsy and pro- 
vincial, after all; and I thought her so smart 
and distinguished-looking and everything." 

"Or perhaps an Englishwoman from 
Biarritz. They sometimes ride out as far 
as this." 

“Dear André, if she were English, I 
should have known it at a glance—and 
there the matter would have rested. I 
have at least a practised eye for English 
women. I haven’t lived half my life in 
England without learning something.” 

“Well, there are none but English at 
Biarritz at this season.” 

“She was never English. Don’t try to 
bully me. Besides, she evidently knew the 
country. Otherwise, how could she have 
found the Sentier des Contrebandiers?— 
She wasn't from Granjolaye? 

*"There's no one at Granjolaye save the 
Queen herself." 

“Deceiver! Manuela told me last night. 
She has her little Court, her maids-of- 
honour. I think my inconnue looked like a 
maid-of-honour.” 

“She has her aunt, old Mademoiselle 
Henriette, and a couple of German women, 
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countesses or baronnesses or something, 
with unpronounceable names.” 

“T can’t believe she’s German. Still, I 
suppose there are some Christian Germans. 
Perhaps . . ." 

“They’re both middle-aged. Past fifty, 
I should think.” 

“Oh.—Ah, well, that disposes of them. 
But how do you know her Majesty hasn’t 
a friend, a guest, staying with her?” 

“Tt’s possible, but most unlikely, seeing 
the close retirement in which she lives. She’s 
never once gone beyond her garden, since 
she came back there, three, four years ago; 
nor received any visitors. Personne—not 
the Bishop of Bayonne nor the Sous-Préfet, 
not even feu Monsieur le Comte, though 
they all called, as a matter of civility. She 
has her private chaplain. If a guest had 
arrived at Granjolaye, the whole country 
would know it and talk of it." 

* Oh, I see what you're trying to insin- 
uate,” cried Paul. ''You're trying to in- 
sinuate that she came from Chateau 
Yroulte." That was the next nearest 
country-house. : 

“Nothing of the sort," said André. 
“Chateau Yroulte has been shut up and 
uninhabited these two years—ever since 
the death of old Monsieur Raoul. It was 
bought by a Spanish Jew; but he's never 
lived in it and never let it." 

* Well, then, where did she come from? 
Not out of the Fourth Dimension? Who 
was she? Not a wraith, an apparition? 
Why will you entertain such weird con- 
jectures? ” 

* She must have come from Bayonne. An 
officer's wife, beyond a doubt." 

* Oh, you're perfectly remorseless," sighed 
Paul, and changed the subject. But he was 
unconvinced. Officers’ wives, in garrison- 
towns like Bayonne, had, in his experience, 
always been, as he expressed it, frowsy and 
provincial. 


III 


OnE would think, by this time, the priest, 
poor man, had earned a moment of mental 
rest; but Paul's thirst for knowledge was in- 
satiable. He began to ply him with ques- 
tions about the Queen. And though André 
could tell him very little, and though he 
had heard all that the night before frori 
Manuela, it interested him curiously to hear 
it repeated. 

It amounted to scarcely more than a 
single meager fact. A few months after the 
divorce, she had returned to Granjolaye, 
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and she had never once been known to set 
her foot beyond the limits of her garden 
from that day to this. She had arrived at 
night, attended by her two German ladies- 
in-waiting. A carriage had met her at the 
railway station in Bayonne, and set her 
down at the doors of her Chateau, where 
her aunt, old Mademoiselle Henriette, 
awaited her. What manner of life she led 
there, nobody had the poorest means of dis- 
covering. Her own servants (tongue-tied by 
fear or love) could not be got to speak; and 
from the eyes of all outsiders she was sed- 
ulously screened. Paul could imagine her, in 
her great humiliation, solitary among the 
ruins of her high destiny, hiding her 
wounds; too sensitive to face the curiosity, 
too proud to brook the pity, of the world. 
She seemed to him a very grandiose and 
tragic figure, and he lost himself musing of 
her—her with whom he had played at being 
married, when they were children here, so 
long, so long ago. She was the daughter, 
the only child and heiress, of the last Duc 
de la Granjolaye de Ravanches,—the same 
nobleman of whom it was told that when 
Louis Napoléon, meaning to be gracious, 
said to him, “You bear a great name, 
Monsieur,” he had answered sweetly, ‘The 
greatest of all, I think." It is certain he 
was the head of one of the most illustrious 
houses in the noblesse of Europe, descended 
directly and legitimately, through the Bour- 
bons, from Saint Louis of France; and, to 
boot, he was immensely rich, owning (it was 
said) half the iron mines in the north of 
Spain, as well as a great part of the city 
of Bayonne. Paul’s grandmother, the Com- 
tesse de Louvance, was his next neighbour. 
Paul remembered him vaguely as a tall, 
drab, mild-mannered man, with a receding 
chin, and a soft, rather piping voice, who 
used to tip him, and have him over a good 
deal to stay at Granjolaye. 

On the death of Madame de Louvance, 
the property of Saint-Graal had passed to 
her son, Edmond,—André's feu Monsieur le 
Comte. Edmond rarely lived there, and 
never asked his sister or her boy there; 
whence, twenty years ago, at the respective 
Lam of thirteen and eleven, Paul and 

éléne had vanished from each other's ken. 
But Edmond never married, either; and 
when, last winter, he died, he left a will 
making Paul his heir. Of Héléne's later 
history Paul knew as much as all the world 
knows, and no more—so much, that is, as 
one could gather from newspapers and 
public rumour. He knew of her father's 
death, whereby she had become absolute 
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mistress of his enormous fortune. He knew 
of her princely marriage, and of her eleva- 
tion by the old king to her husband’s rank 
of Royal Highness. He knew of that swift 
series of improbable deaths which . had 
culminated in her husband’s accession to 
the throne, and how she had been crowned 
Queen-Consort. And then he knew that 
three or four years afterwards she had sued 
for and obtained a Bull of Separation from 
the Pope, on the plea of her husband’s in- 
fidelity and cruelty. The infidelity, to be 
sure, was no more than, as a Royalty, if 
not as a woman, she might have bargained 
for and borne with; but everybody re- 
members the stories of the king's drunken 
violence that got bruited about at the time. 
Everybody will remember, too, how, the 
Papal Separation once pronounced, he had 
retaliated upon her with a decree of abso- 
lute divorce, and a sentence of perpetual 
banishment, voted by his own parliament. 
Whither she had betaken herself after these 
troubles Paul had never heard—until, yes- 
terday, arriving at Saint-Graal, they told 
him she was living cloistered like a nun at 
Granjolaye. 

News travels fast and penetrates every- 
where in that lost corner of garrulous Gas- 
cony. The news that Paul had taken up 
his residence at Saint-Graal could scarcely 
fail to reach the Queen. Would she remem- 
ber their childish intimacy? Would she 
make him a sign? Would she let him see 
her, for old sake's sake? Oh, in all proba- 
bility, no. Most certainly, no. And yet— 
and yet, he couldn't forbid a little furtive 
hope to flicker in his heart. 


IV 


Ir was only April, but the sun shone with 
midsummer strength. 

Aíter André left him, he went down into 
the garden. 

From a little distance the house, against 
the sky, looked insubstantial, a water- 
colour, painted in gray and amber on a 
field of luminous blue. If he had wished it, 
he could have bathed himself in flowers; 
hyacinths, crocuses, jonquils, camellias, 
roses, grew round him everywhere, sending 
up a symphony of warm odours; further on, 
in the grass, violets, anemones, celandine; 
further still, by the margins of the pond, 
narcissuses, and tall white flowers-de-luce; 
and, in the shrubberies, satiny azaleas; and 
overhead, the magnolia trees, drooping with 
their freight of ivory cups. The glass doors 
of the orangery stood open, a cloud of 
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sweetness hanging heavily before them. In 
the park, the chestnuts were in full leaf; 
and surely a thousand birds were twittering 
and piping amongst their branches. 

“Oh, bother! How it cries out for a 
woman," said Paul. “It’s such a waste 
of good material." 

The beauty went to one's head. One 
craved a sympathetic companion to share it 
with, a woman on whom to lavish the 
ardours it enkindled. “If I don't look out 
I shall become sentimental," the lone man 
told himself. ‘‘ Nature's so fearfully lacking 
intact. Fancy her singing an epithalamium 
in a poor fellow's ears, when he doesn't 
know a single human woman nearer than 
Paris." To make matters worse, the day 
ended in a fiery sunset, and then there was 
a full moon; and in the rosery a nightingale 
performed its sobbing serenade. “Please 
go out and give that bird a penny, and tell 
him to go away,” Paul said to a servant. 
It was all very well to jest, but at every 
second breath he sighed profoundly. I'm 
afraid: he had become sentimental. It 
seemed a serious pity that what his heart 
was full of should spend itself on the in- 
capable air. His sense of humour was be- 
numbed. And when, presently, the frogs in 
the pond, a hundred yards away, set up 
their monotonous plaintive concert, he laid 
down his arms. "It's no use, I'm in for it,” 
he confessed. After all, he was out of 
England. He was in Gascony, the border- 
land between amorous France and old ro- 
mantic Spain. 

Idon't know whom his imagination dwelt 
the more fondly with: the stricken Queen, 
beyond there, alone in the darkness and the 
silence, where the night lay on the forest of 
Granjolaye; or the pale horse-woman of the 
morning. 

But surely, as yet, he had no ghost of a 
reason for dreaming that the two were one 
and the same. 


V 


“Now, let's be logical,” he said next 
morning. ‘‘Let’s be logical and hopeful— 
yet not too hopeful, not utopian. Let'slook 
the matter courageously in the face. Since 
she rode there once, why may she not ride 
again in the Sentier des Contrebandiers? 
Why mayn't she ride there often—even 
daily? I think that's logical. Don't you 
think that's logical?" 

'The person he addressed, a tall, slender 
young man, with a fresh-coloured skin, a 
straight nose, and rather a ribald eye, was 
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vigorously brushing a head of yellowish 
hair, in the looking-glass before him. 

“Tush! But of course you think so," 
Paul went on. “You always think as I do. 
If you knew how I despise a sycophant! 
And yet—you're not bad looking. No, 
Ill be hanged if I can honestly say that 
you're bad looking. You've got nice hair, 
and plenty of it; and there's a weakness 
about your mouth and chin that goes to my 
heart. I hate firm people.—What? So do 
you? I thought so.—Ah, well my poor 
friend, you're booked for a shocking long 
walk this morning. You must summon 
your utmost fortitude.— Under the green- 
wood tree, who loves to lie with me?" he 
carolled forth, to Marzials’s tune. “But 
come! I say! That’s anticipating.” 

And he set forth for the Smugglers’ Path- 
way,—where, sure enough, she rode again. 
As she passed him, her eyes met his: at 
which he was conscious of a good deal of in- 
terior commotion. “ By Jove, she’s magnifi- 
cent, she's really stunning," he exclaimed 
to himself. He perceived that she was 
rather a big woman, tall, with finely- 
rounded, smoothly-flowing lines. Her hair,— 
velvety blue-black in its shadows,—where 
the light caught it, was dully iridescent. 
Her features were irregular enough to give 
her face a high degree of individuality, yet 
by no means to deprive it of delicacy or 
attractiveness. She had a superb white 
throat, and a soft voluptuous chin; and “ As 
I live, I never saw such a mouth," said 
Paul. 

Where did she come from? Bayonne? 
Never. André might have been mistaken 
about Chateau Yroulte; the Spanish Jew 
had perhaps sold it, or found a tenant. Or, 
further afield, there were Chateaux La- 
benne, Saumuse, d’Orthevielle. Or else, 
the Queen had a guest. 

“ Anyhow,” he mused, when he got home, 
“that makes five, six miles that you have 
tramped, to enjoy an instant’s glimpse of 
her. Fortunately they say walking is good 
for the constitution. It only shows what 
extremities a country life may drive one 
to 

The next day, not only did her eyes meet 
his, but he could have sworn that she almost 
smiled. Oh, a very furtive smile, the mere 
transitory suggestion of a smile. But the 
inner commotion was more marked. 

The next day (the fourth) she undoubtedly 
did smile, and slightly inclined her head. 
He removed his hat, and went home, and 
waited impatiently for twenty-four hours to 
wear away. ‘‘She smiled—she bowed,” he 
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kept repeating. But, alas, he couldn’t for- 
get that in that remote countryside it is 
very much the fashion for people who meet 
in the roads and lanes to bow as they pass. 

On the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
days she bowed and smiled. 

“I fairly wonder at myself—to walk that 
distance for a bow and smile," said Paul. 
“To-morrow I’m going to speak. Faut 
brusquer les choses." 

And he penetrated into the forest, firmly 
determined to speak. ‘Only I can't seem 
to think of anything very pat to say," he 
sighed. “Hello! She's off her horse." 

She was off her horse, standing beside it, 
holding the loose end of a strap in her hand. 

Providence was favouring him. Here was 
his obvious chance. Something was wrong. 
He could offer his assistance. And yet, that 
inner commotion was so violent, he felt a 
little bewildered about the mot juste. He 
approached her gradually, trying to com- 
pose himself and collect his wits. 

She looked up, and said in French, “I beg 
your pardon. Something has come undone. 
Can you help me?" 

Her voice was delicious, cool and smooth 
as ivory. His heart pounded. He vaguely 
bowed, and murmured, “I should be de- 
lighted." 

She stood aside a little, and he took her 
place. He bent over the strap that was 
loose, and bit his lips, and cursed his em- 
barrassments. ‘‘Come, I mustn't let her 
think me quite an ass." He was astonished 
at himself. That he should still be capable 
of so strenuous a sensation! “And I had 
thought I was blasé!” He was intensely 
conscious of the silence, of the solitude and 
dimness of the forest, and of their isolation 
there, so near to each other, that superb 
pale woman and himself. But his eyes were 
bent on the misbehaving strap, which he 
held helplessly between his fingers. 

At last he looked up at her. How warm 
and beautiful and íragrant she is," he 
thought. ‘With her white face, with her 
dark eyes, with those red lips and that 
splendid figure—what an heroic looking 
woman!" 

“This is altogether disgraceful,” he said, 
` “and I assure you, I'm covered with con- 
fusion. But I won't dissemble. I haven't 
the remotest notion what needs to be done. 
I’m afraid this is the first time in my life I 
have ever touched anything belonging to a 
horse." 

He said it with a pathetic drawl, and she 
laughed.—‘ And yet you're English.” 

"Oh, I dare say I'm English enough. 
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Though I don’t see how you knew it. Don’t 
tell me you knew it from my accent.” 

“Oh, non pas," she hastened to protest. 
* But you're the new owner of Saint-Graal. 
Everybody of the country knows, of course, 
that the new owner of Saint-Graal, Mr. 
Warringwood, is English.” 

“Ah, then she’s of the country,” was 
Paul’s mental note. 

“And I thought all Englishmen were 
horsemen,” she went on. 

“Oh, there are a few bright exceptions— 
there’s a little scattered remnant. It’s the 
study of my life to avoid being typical.” 

“ Ah, well, then give me the strap.” 

He gave her the strap, and in the twin- 
kling of an eyeshe had snapped the necessary 
buckle. Then she looked up at him and 
smiled oddly. It occurred to him that the 
entire comedy of the strap had perhaps 
been invented as an excuse for opening a 
conversation; and he was at once flattered 
and disappointed. “Oh, if she's that sort 
.. 27 he thought. 

“Tm heart-broken not to have been able 
to serve you," he said. 

“You can help me to mount," she an- 
swered. 

And, before he quite knew how it was 
done, he had helped her to mount, and she 
was galloping down the path. The firm 
grasp of her warm gloved hand on his 
shoulder accompanied him to Saint-Graal. 
“It’s amazing how she sticks in my mind,” 
hesaid. He really couldn't fix his attention 
on any other subject. “I wonder who the 
deuce she is. She's giving me my money’s 
worth in walking. That business of the’ 
strap was really brazen. Still, one mustn't 
quarrel with the means if one desires the 
end. I hope she isn’t that sort." 


VI 


On the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth days, 
she passed him with a bow and a good- 
morning. z 

“This is too much!” he groaned, in the 
silence of his chamber. “‘She’s doing it with 
malice. PII not be trifled with. I—I'll do 
something desperate. I'll pretend to faint, 
and she'll have to get down and bandage up 
my wounds." 

On the thirteenth day, as they met, she 
stopped her horse. 

* Yov're at least typically English in one 
respect," she said. 

* Oh, unkind lady! To announce it to me 
in this sudden way. Then my life's a 
failure." 
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“I mean in your fondness for long walks." 

* Ah, then you're totally in error. I hate 
long walks." 

* But it's a good ten kilometers toand from 
your house; and you do it every morning." 

“That’s only because there aren't any 
omnibuses or cabs or things. And" (he re- 
minded himself that if she was that sort, he 
might be bold) *I'm irresistibly attracted 
here." | 

“Tt’s very pretty," she admitted, and 
rode on. 

He looked after her, grinding his teeth. 
Was she that sort? ‘‘One never can tell. 
Her face is so fine—so noble even." 

The next day, “Yes, I suppose it's very 
pretty. But I wasn't thinking of Nature," 
he informed her, as she approached. 

She drew up. 

*Oh, it has its human interest too, no 
doubt." She glanced in the direction of the 
Cháteau of Granjolaye. 

“The Queen,” said he. “But one never 
sees her," 

“That adds the charm of mystery, don't 
you feel? To think of that poor young 
exiled woman, after so grand a beginning, 
ending so desolately—shut up alone in her 
mysterious castle! It's like a legend." 

“Then you're not of her Court?" 

“I? Of her Court? Mais quelle idée!” 

“Tt was only a hypothesis. Of course, you 
know I'm devoured by curiosity. My days 
are spent in wondering who you are." 

She laughed. ‘‘ You must have a care, or 
you'll be typical," she warned him. 

“I never said I wasn't human," he called 
after her, as she cantered away. 


VII 


Tue next day still (the fifteenth), * Have- 
n't I heard you lived at Saint-Graal when 
you were a child?" she asked. 

“If you have, for once in a way rumour 
has told the truth. I lived at Saint-Graal 
till I was thirteen.” 

“Then perhaps you knew her?” 

[11 Her? » 

“The Queen. Mademoiselle de la Gran- 
jolaye de Ravanches." 

“Oh, I knew her very well—when we 
were children." 

“Tell me all about her.” 

“Tt would be a long story." 

She leaped from her horse; then, raising 
her riding whip, and looking the animal 
severely in the eye, ‘‘Bézigue! Attention," 
she said impressively. ^ You're to stop ex- 
actly where you are and not play any 
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tricks. Enlendu? Bien." She moved a few 
steps down the pathway, and stopped at an 
opening among the trees, where the ground 
was a cushion of bright green moss. “By 
Jove, she is at her ease,” thought Paul, who 
followed her. * How splendidly she walks— 
what undulations!" From the French point 
of view, as she must be aware, the situatión 
gave him all sorts of rights. 

She sank softly, gracefully, upon the moss. 

“Tt’s a long story. Tell it me," she com- 
manded, and pointed to the earth. He sat 
down facing her, at a little distance. 

“Its odd you should have chosen this 
place," said he. 

*Odd? Why?" She looked at him in- 
quiringly; For a moment their eyes held 
each other; and all at once the blood swept 
through him with suffocating violence. She 
was so beautiful, so sumptuous, so warmly 
and richly feminine; and surely the circum- 
stances were not anodyne. Her softly 
rounded face, its very pallor, the curve and 
colour of her lips, her luminous dark eyes, 
the smooth modulations of her voice, and 
then her loose abundance of black hair, and 
the swelling lines of her breast, the fluent 
contour of her waist and hips, under the 
fine black cloth of her dress—all these, with 
the silence of the forest, the heat of the 
southern day, the woodland fragrances of 
which the air was full, and the sense of 
being intimately alone with her, set up with- 
in him a turbulent vibration, half of delight, 
half of pained suspense. And the com- 
plaisant informality with which she met 
him played a sustaining counterpoint. 
* What luck, what luck, what luck," were 
the words which shaped themselves to the 
strong beating of his pulses. What would 
happen next? Whither would it lead? He 
had savoured the bouquet, he was famished 
to taste the wine. And yet, so complicated 
are our human feelings, he was obscurely 
vexed. Only two kinds of woman, he would 
have maintained yesterday, could conceiv- 
ably do a thing like this: an ingénue or 
“that sort." She wasn't an ingénue. Some- 
thing, at the same time, half assured him 
that she wasn't “that sort,” either. But— 
the circumstances! The situation! 

“Why odd?" she repeated. 

“Oh, I don't want to talk about the 
Queen," he said, in a smothered voice. 

“The oddity relates itself to the Queen?” 

* Oh, this is where we used to waste half 
our lives when we were. children. That's 
all. This was our favourite nook." 

“Perfect then for the story you're going 
to tell me." 
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* What story?" 

** You said it was a long story." 

"There's really no story at all." His eyes 
were fastened upon her hands, small and 
tapering, in their tan gauntlets. The point 
of a patent-leather boot glanced from the 
edge of her skirt. A short gold watch-chain 
dangled from her breast, a cluster of 
charms at the end. 

“You said it was a long story,’ 
peated sternly. 

“Tt would be a dull one. We knew each 
other when we were infants, and used to 
play together. That is all.” 

“But what was she like? Describe her to 
me. I adore souvenirs d'enfance." Her eyes 
were bright with eagerness. 

* Oh, she was very pretty. The prettiest 
little girl I’ve ever seen. She had the most 
wonderful eyes—deep, deep, into which you 
could look a hundred miles; you know the 
sort; dreamy, poetical, sad; oh, lovely eyes. 
And she used to wear her hair down her 
back; it was very long, and soft—soft as 
smoke, almost; almost impalpable. She al- 
ways dressed in white—short white frocks, 
with broad sashes, red or blue. That was 
the fashion then for little girls. Perhaps it 
is still—I've never noticed." 

"Yes. Don’t stop. Go on." 

“Dear me, I don't know what to say. I 
used to see her a good deal, because they 
were our neighbours. Her father used to 
ask me over to stay at Granjolaye. She 
needed a playmate, and I was the only one 
available. Sometimes she would come and 
spend a day at Saint-Graal. Do you know 
Granjolaye? 'The castle? It's worth going 
over. It used to belong to the Kings of 
Navarre, you know. We used to play to- 
gether in the great audience chamber, and 
chase each other through the secret pas- 
sages in the walls. At Saint-Graal we con- 
fined ourselves to the garden. Her head 
was full of the queerest romantic notions. 
You couldn't persuade her that the white 
irises that grew about our pond weren't en- 
chanted princesses. One day we filled a 
bottle with holy water at the Church, and 
then she sprinkled them with it, pronouncing 
an incantation. 'If ye were born as ye are, 
remain as ye are; but if ye were born other- 
wise, resume your original shapes.’ They 
remained as they were; but that didn't shake 
her faith. Something was amiss with the holy 
water, or with the form of her incantation." 

She laughed softly. “Then she was nice? 
You liked her?" she asked. 

“Oh, I was passionately in love with her. 
All children are passionately in love with 


' she re- 
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somebody, aren’t they? A real grande pas- 
sion. It began when I was about ten.” He 
broke off, to laugh. “Do you care for love 
stories? I'm a weary, wayworn man; but 
upon my word, I've never in all my life felt 
any such intense emotion for a woman, any- 
thing that so nearly deserved to be called 
love, as I felt for Héléne de la Granjolaye 
when I was an infant. Night after night I 
used to lie awake thinking how I loved her 
—longing to tell her so—planning how I 
would, next day—composing tremendous 
declarations—imagining her response—and 
waiting in a fever of impatience for the day 
to come. But then, when I met her, I 
didn't dare. Bless me, how I used to thrill 
at sight of her, with love, with fear. How I 
used to look at her face, and pine to kiss 
her. If her hand touched mine, I almost 
fainted. It’s very strange that children 
before their ’teens should be able to experi- 
ence the whole gamut of the spiritual side 
of love; and yet it's certain." 

She was looking at him with intent eyes, 
her lips parted a little. “But you did tell 
her at last, I hope?" she said, anxiously. 

He had got warmed to his subject, and her 
interest inspired him. ‘‘Oh, at last! It was 
here—in this very spot. I had picked a lot of 
celandine, and stuck them about in her hair, 
where they shone like stars. Oh, the joy of 
being allowed to touch her hair! It made 
utterance a necessity. I fumbled and stam- 
mered, and blushed and thrilled, and almost 
choked. And at last I blurted it out. ‘I 
love you so. I love you so.’ That—after 
the eloquent declarations I had composed 
overnight!” 

* And she?” 

“She answered simply, ‘Et moi, je 
t'aime tant, aussi? And then she began 
tocry. And when I asked her what she was 
crying for, she explained that I oughtn't 
to have left her in doubt for so long; she 
had been so unhappy from fear that I 
didn’t ‘love her so. She was quite un- 
femininely frank, you see. Oh, the ecstasy 
of that hour! The ecstasy of our first kiss! 
From that time on it was ‘mon petit mari’ 
and ‘ma petite femme.’ The greatest joy 
in life for me, for us, was to sit together, 
holding each other’s hands, and repeating 
from time to time, ‘J’ t’aime tant, j’ 
t’aime tant.’ Now and then we would vary 
it with a fugue upon our names—‘ Hélène!’ 
--'Paul"" He laughed. ‘Children, with 
their total lack of humour, are the drollest 
of created beings, aren’t they?” 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s droll. I know, all 
children have those desperate love affairs. 
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But they seem to me pathetic. How did it 
go on?” 

“Oh, for two or three years we lived in 
Paradise. There were no other boys in the 
neighbourhood, so she was constant.” 

* For three years? And then?" 

“Then my grandmother died, and I was 
carried off to Paris. She remained here. And 
so it ended.” 

“ And when did you meet her next? After 
you were grown up?” : 

“I have never met her since.” 

“You must have followed her career with 
a special interest, though? " 

“ Ah, quant à gal” 

“Wer marriage, her coronation, her di- 
vorce. Poor woman! What she must have 
suffered. Have you made any attempt to 
see her since you came back to Saint-Graal?” 

“Ah, merci, non! If she wanted to see 
me, she'd send for me." 

“She sees no one, everybody says. But I 
should think she'd like to see you—her old 
playmate. If she should send for you— 
But I suppose I mustn’t ask you to tell me 
about it afterwards? Of course, like every- 
body else in her neighbourhood, I'm aw- 
fully interested in her." 

There was a moment's silence. She looked 
at the moss beneath her, and stroked it 
lightly with a finger-tip. Paul looked at her. 

* You're horribly unkind,” he said at last. 

“Unkind?” She raised wide eyes of in- 
nocent surprise. 

“You know I’main an agony of curiosity.” 

* About what?” 

* About you." 

[11 Me? » 

“Yourself.” 

She lifted the cluster of charms at the end 
of her watch-chain. One of them was a tiny 
golden whistle. On this she blew, and 
Bézigue came trotting up. She mounted 
him to-day without Paul's assistance. 
Smiling down on the young man, she said, 
* Oh, after the reckless way in which I've 
cast the conventions to the winds, you 
really can't expect me to give you my 
name and address." And before he could 
answer, she was gone. 

He walked about for the rest of the day 
in a great state of excitement. “My dear,” 
he told himself, “if you're not careful, 
something serious will happen to you.” 


VIII 


WHEN he woke up he saw that it was 
raining; and in that part of the world it 


really never does rain but it pours. Need- _ 
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less to touch upon the impatient ennui with 
which he roamed the house.. He sent for 
André to lunch with him. 

“André, can’t you do something to stop 
this rain?" he asked; but André stared. 
* Oh, I was thinking of the priests of Baal," 
Paul explained. “I beg your pardon." 
And after the coffee, * Let's go up and play 
in the garret," he proposed: at which 
André stared harder still. “ We always used 
to play in the garret on rainy days,” Paul 
reminded him. ‘Mais, ma foi, monsieur, 
nous ne sommes plus des gosses,” André 
answered. 

"Is there any news about the Queen?" 
Paul asked. 

“There’s never any news from Gran- 
jolaye," said André. 

* And the lady I met in the forest? Have 
you any new theory who she is?" 

* An officer's wife from Ba } 

“André!” cried Paul. “If you say that 
again, I shall write to the Pope and ask him 
to disfrock you.” 

The next day was fine; but, though he 
spent the entire morning in the Smuggler’s 
Pathway, he did not meet her. “It’s be- 
cause the ground’s still wet,” he reasoned. 
“Oh, why don't things dry quicker?” 

'The next day he did meet her—and she 
passed him with a bow. He shook his fist at 
her unsuspecting back. 

'The next day he perceived Bézigue rider- 
less near the opening among the trees. The 
horse neighed, as he drew near. She was 
seated on the moss. He stood still, and 
bowed tentatively from the path. “Are you 
disengaged? May I come in?” he asked. 

“Oh, do," she answered. 'And—won't 
you take a seat?" 

“Thank you," and he placed himself be- 
side her. 

“Tell me about your life afterwards," 
she said. 

* My life afterwards? After what?" 

* After you were carried off to Paris." 

“What earthly interest can that have?" 

“T want to know.” 

“Tt was the average life of the average 
youth whose family is in average circum- 
stances.” 

“You went to school?”’ 

* What makes you doubt it? Do I seem 
so illiterate? " 

“Where? In England? Eton? Harrow?” 

* No, in Paris. . The Lycée Louis le Grand. 
Oh, I have received an education—no ex- 
pense was spared. I forget how many years 
I passed à faire mon droit in the Latin Quar- 
ter. You'd be surprised if you were to dis- 
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cover what a lot I know. Shall I prove to 
you that the sum of the angles of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to two right angles? 
Or conjugate the verb amo? Or give you 
a brief summary of the doctrines of Aris- 
totle? Or an account of the life and works 
of Gustavus Adolphus? 

* When did you go to England?" 

* Not till Necessity drove me there. I had 
to eke out a meager patrimony. I went to 
England to seek my fortune.” 

* Did you find it? " 

“T never had the knack of finding things. 
When my father used to send me into the 
library to fetch a book, or my mother into 
her dressing-room to fetch her scissors, I 
could never find them. I looked for it every- 
where, but I couldn't find it." 

“What did you do?” 

“T lived by my wits. Chevalier d'indus- 
trie.” 

“Ah, non. Je ne crois pas.” 

“You don’t believe my wits were sufli- 
cient to the task? I was like the London 
hospitals—practically unendowed; only they 
wouldn’t support me by voluntary contribu- 
tions. So—I wrote for the newspapers, I’m 
afraid.” 

“For the newspapers? " 

* Oh, I admit, it's scandalous. But you 
may as well know the worst. A penny-a- 
liner! But I shan't do so any more, now 
that I have stepped into the shoes of my 
uncle. You'll never catch me fatiguing 
myself with work, now that I've got enough 
to live on!" 

“ Laz ! » 

“Oh, l'm everything that'sreprehensible." 

“And you never married? " 

“T don't think so." 

" Aren't you sure?" 

“As sure as one can be of anything in this 
doubtful world." 

* But why didn't you?" 

“Pas si béte. Marriage is such a bore. I 
never met a woman I could bear the thought 
of passing all my life with." 

“Conceited!” 

“T daresay. If you like false modesty 
better, I'll try to meet your wishes. What 
woman would have had a poor devil like me? ” 

“Still, marriage is, after all, very much 
in vogue." 

“Yes, but it's mad. Either you must love 
the woman you marry, or you mustn't love 
her. But if you marry a woman without 
loving her, I hope you'll not deny you're 
doing a very shocking thing. If, on the con- 
trary, you do love her, raison de plus for not 
marrying her. Fancy marrying a woman 
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you love; and then, day by day, watching 
the beautiful wild flower of love fatten into 
adomestic cabbage! Isn't that a syllogism? ” 

“You have been in love then?” 

“Never.” 

“Never?” 

“Oh, I’ve made a fool of myself occasion- 
ally, of course. But I’ve never been in 
love." 

“Except with Hélène de la Granjolaye? " 

“Oh, yes, I was in love with her—when 
I was ten." 

UEV Werehuse <P” 

nb was: 01. 

* How long did it take you to get over it, 
I mean?" 

“T don't know. It wore away gradually. 
The tooth of time." 

* You're not at all in love with her any 
more?” 

“After twenty years? And she a Queen? 
I hope I know my place.” 

“But if you were to meet her again?" 

“T should probably suffer a horrible dis- 
illusion." 

“But you have found, at any rate, that 
‘first love is best’? " 

“First and last. The last shall be first," 
he said oracularly. 

“Don’t you smoke?" she asked. 

* Oh, one by one you drag my vices from 
me. Let me own, en bloc, that I have 
them all." 

“Then you may light a cigaret and give 
me one." 

He gave her a cigaret; and held a match 
while she lit it. Then he lit one for himself. 
Her manner of smoking was leisurely, luxu- 
rious. She inhaled the smoke, and let it 
escape slowly in a slender spiral. He looked 
at her through the thin cloud, and his heart 
closed in a convulsion. ‘How big and soft 
and rich—how magnificent she is—like some 
great splendid flower, heavy with sweet- 
ness!" he thought. He had to breathe deep 
to overcome a feeling of suffocation; he was 
trembling in every nerve, and he wondered 
if she perceived it. He divined the smooth 
perfection of her body, through the supple 
cloth that moulded it; he noticed vaguely 
that the dress she wore to-day was blue, not 
black. He divined the warmth of her round 
white throat, the perfume of her skin. “And 
how those lips could kiss!" his imagination 
shouted wildly. Again, the silence, the soli- 
tude and dimness of the forest, their inti- 
mate seclusion there, the great trees, the 
sky, the bright green cushion of moss, the 
few detached sounds,—bird-notes, rustling 
leaves, snapping twigs,—by which the si- 
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lence was intensified; again all these lent an 
acuteness to his sensations. Her dark eyes 
were smiling lustrously, languidly, at the 
smoke curling in the air before her, as if they 
saw a vision in it. 

* You're adorable at moments," he said 
at last. 

“At moments! Thank you." She laughed. 

* Oh, you can't expect me to pretend that 
I find you adorable always. There are times 
when I could fall upon you and exterminate 


a nod." 

‘Twas your own fault. You didn’t look 
amusing yesterday." 

* When you baffle my perfectly innocent 
desire to know whom I have the honour of 
addressing.” 

“Shall I summon Bézigue?” she asked, 
touching her bunch of charms. 

He acted his despair. 

“ Besides, what does it matter? I know 
who you are," she went on. “Let that 
console you.” 

“Did I say you were adorable? You're 
hateful.” 

“What’s in a name? Nothing but the 
power to compromise. Would you have me 
compromise myself more than I've done 
already? A woman who makes a man's 
acquaintance without an introduction, and 
talks about love, and smokes cigarets, 
with him!" She gave a little shudder. 
* How horrible it sounds when you state it 
baldly." 

* One must never state things baldly. One 
must qualify. It's the difference between 
Truth and mere Fact. Truth is Fact quali- 
fied. You must add that the woman knew 
the man by common report to be of the high- 
est possible respectability, and that she saw 
for herself he was (alas!) altogether harm- 
less. And then you must explain that the 
affair took place in the country, in the 
spring; and that the cigarets were the 
properest conceivable sort of cigarets, hav- 
ing been rolled by hand in England." 

“You wouldn't believe me if I said I had 
never done such a thing before? They all 
Say that, don't they?" 

“Yes, they all say that. 
enough, I do believe you." 

“Then you're not entirely lost to grace, 
not thoroughly a cynic." 

* Oh, there are some good women." 

“And some good men?" 

“Possibly. I've never happened to meet 
one." 


But, oddly 
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“The eye of the beholder!” 

“Tf you like. But I don’t know. There 
are such things, no doubt, as cynics by tem- 
perament; congenital cynics. Then, indeed, 
you may cry: The eye of the beholder. But 
others become cynics, are driven into cyni- 
cism by sad experience. I started in life with 
the rosiest faith in my fellow man. If I’ve 
lest it, it’s because he’s always behaved 
shabbily to me, soon or late; always taking 
some advantage. The struggle for existence! 
We're all beasts, who take part in it; we 
must be, or we’re devoured. Women for the 
most part are out of it. Anyhow, plus je vois 
les hommes, plus j’aime les femmes.” 

* Are you a beast too?" 

*Oh, yes. ButIdon'tbite. I'm the kind 
of beast that runs away. Ilie by the fire and 
purr, but at the first sign of trouble I jump 
for the open door. That’s why the other 
fellows always got the better of me. They 
knew I was a coward, and profited by the 
knowledge. If my dear good uncle hadn't 
died, I don't know how I should have lived." 

“Tm afraid you have ‘lived’ too much." 

“That was uncalled for.” 

“Or else your looks belie you.” 

“My looks?” 

* You're so dissipated-looking."' 

“Dissipated-looking? I? Horror!” 

. * You've got such a sophisticated eye, if 
that suits you better. You look blasé.” 

* You're a horrid, rude, uncomplimentary 
thing." 

* Oh, if you're going to call names, I must 
summon my natural protector." She blew 
on her golden whistle, and up trotted the 
obedient Bézigue. 

That evening Paul said to himself, “I 
vastly fear that something serious has hap- 
pened to you. No, she’s everything you 
like, but she zsv’t that sort." 

He was depressed, dejected; the reaction, 
no doubt, from the excitement of her pres- 
ence. ‘‘She’s married, of course; and of 
course she's got a lover. And of course she'll 
never care a pin for the likes of me. And of 
course she sees what's the matter with me, 
and is laughing in her sleeve. And I had 
thought myself impervious. Oh, damn all 
women." 


IX 


“Don’r stop; ride on," he called out to 
her, next morning. *I shan't be amusing 
to-day. I’m frightfully low in my mind.” 

“Perhaps it will amuse me to study you in 
a new aspect," she said. ‘You can enter- 
tain me with the story of your griefs.” 
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“Bare my wounds to make a lady smile? 
Oh, anything to oblige you.” 

She leapt lightly from Bézigue, and sank 
upon the moss. 

“What is it all about?” 

“Oh, not what you imagine,” 
“Tt’s about my debts.” 

“T had hoped it was about your sins." 

“My sins! I'm kept awake at night by 
the thought of yours.” 

“Your conscience is too sensitive. 
are but peccadillos." 

* You say that because you've no sense of 
moral proportion. Are cruelty and dissim- 
ulation peccadillos? ” 

“They may be virtues. 
Discipline and reserve!" 

“Tl forgive you everything if you'll tell 
me your name." 

“Oh, I have debts, as well as you.” 

* What have debts to do with the ques- 
tion?" 

“I owe something to my reputation." 

“Tf I were going to consider our reputa- 
tions, what of mine?" 

* Yours has preceded you into the coun- 
try," she said, and drew from her pocket a 
small, thin volume, bound in gray cloth, 
with a gilt design. 

* Oh, heavens!" cried Paul. 
one's past finds one out." 

* Oh, some of them aren't bad," she said. 
* Wait, I'll read you one." 

“Then you know English?” 

“A leetle. Bot the one I shall read is in 
Franch." 

And then she read out, in an enchanting 
voice, one of his own French sonnets. “That 
isn't bad," she added. “Do you think it 
hopelessly bad?" 

“Tt shows promise, perhaps—when you 
read it." 

“Tt is strange, though, that it should have 
been written by a man who had never been 
in love." 

“Imagination! Upon my word, I never 
had been. Besides, the idea is stolen. It's 
almost a literal translation from Rossetti. 
What with a little imagination and a little 
ingenuity, one can do wonderfully well on 
other people's experience." 

“T don't believe you. You have been in 
love a hundred times." 

* Never." 

“Never? Not even with Hélène de la 
Granjolaye de Ravanches?’’ 


said he. 


Mine 


It all depends. 


“This is how 


“Oh, I don’t count my infaney. Never 
with anybody else." 
“Its very strange," she said. “Tell me 


some more about her." 
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* Oh, bother her." 

“T suppose when they carried you off to 
Paris you had a tearful parting? Did you 
kick and scream and say you wouldn’t go? 2 

“Why do you always make me talk about 
the Queen? " 

“She interests me. And when you talk 
about the Queen, I rather like you. It is 
nice to see that there was a time when you 
were capable of an emotion.” 

“You fancy I’m incapable now?” 

“Tell me about your leave-taking, your 
farewells.” 

“Bother our farewells.” 

“They must have been heart-rending?” 

* Probably." 

“Don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember." 

“Goon. Don’t make me drag it from you 
by inches. Tell it to me in a pretty melodi- 
ousnarrative. Eitherthat, or—" shetouched 
her whistle. 

“That’s barefaced intimidation.” 

She raised the whistle to her lips. 

“Stay, stay!" he cried’ “I yield." 

“T wait," she answered. » 

He bent his brows for an instant, then 
looked up smiling. “Tf it puts you to sleep, 
you'll know whom to blame." 

“Yes, yes, go on,” she said impatiently. 

* Dear me, there's nothing worth telling. 
It was a few weeks after my grandmother's 
death. We were going to Paris the next 
day. Her father drove over, with her, to say 
good-by. Whilst he was with my people in 
the drawing-room, she and I walked in the 
garden.—I say, this is going to become 
frightfully sentimental, you know. Sure 
you want it?” 

“Go on. Go on." 

* Well, we walked in the garden; and she 
was crying, and I was beseeching her not to 
cry. She wore one of her white frocks, with 
a red sash, and her hair fell down her back 
below her waist. I was holding her hand. 
‘Don’t cry, don't cry. Pll come back as 
soon as I’m a man, and marry you in real 
earnest!' I promised her." He paused and 
laughed. 

“Go on. And she?" 

**Oh, aren't we married in real earnest 
now?' she asked. I explained that we 
weren't. ‘You have to have the Notary 
over from Bayonne, and go to Church. I 
know, because that's how it was when my 
cousin Elodie was married. We're only 
married in play!’ Then she asked if that 
wasn’t just as good. ‘Things one does in 
play are always so much nicer than real 
things,’ she said.” 
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“Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings! She had a prophetic soul." 

*Hadn't she? I admitted that that was 
true. But I added that perhaps when peo- 
ple were grown up and could do exactly as 
they pleased, it was different— perhaps real 
things would come to be pleasant too." 

“Have you found them so?” 

“T suppose I can't be quite grown-up, 
for I've never yet had a chance to do exactly 
as I pleased." 

*Poor young man. Go on." 

“And, besides, I reminded her, all the 
married people we knew were really married, 
my father and mother, André's father and 
mother, my cousin Elodie. Héléne’s mother 
was dead, so her parents didn't count. And 
I argued that we might be sure they found it 
fun to be really married, or else they 
wouldn't keep it up. ‘Oh, well, then, I 
suppose we'll have to be really married too,’ 
she consented. ‘But it seems as though it 
never could be as nice as this. If only you 
weren't going away!’ Whereupon I prom- 
ised again to come back, if she'd promise to 
wait for me, and never love anybody else, 
and never, never, never allow another boy 
to kiss her. ‘Oh, never, never, never,’ she 
assured me. Then her father called her, and 
they drove away." 

“And you went to Paris and forgot her. 
Why were you false to your engagement?" 

“Oh, she had allowed another boy to kiss 
her. She had married a German prince. 
Besides, I received a good deal of discour- 
agement from my family. The next day, in 
the train, I confided our understanding to 
my mother. My mother seemed to doubt 
whether her father would like me as a son- 
in-law. I was certain he would; he was 
awfully good-natured; he had given me two 
louis as a parting tip. ‘But do you think 
he'll care to let his daughter marry a bour- 
geois?' my mother asked. ‘A what?’ cried 
I. ‘A bourgeois,’ said my mother. 'Iain't 
a bourgeois,’ I retorted indignantly. ‘What 
are you then?’ pursued my mother. I ex- 
plained that my grandmother had been 
a countess, and my uncle was a count; so 
how could I be a bourgeois? ‘But what is 
your father?’ my mother asked. Oh, my 
father was ‘only an Englishman.’ But that 
didn’t make me a bourgeois? ‘Yes, it does,’ 
my mother said. ‘Just because my father’s 
English?’ ‘Because he’s a commoner, be- 
cause he isn't noble.’ ‘But then—then what 
did you go and marry him for?’ I stam- 
mered. ‘Where would you have been if I 
hadn't?! my mother inquired. That puz- 
zled me for a moment, but then I answered, 
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‘Well, if you’d married a Frenchman, a 
Count or a Duke or something, I shouldn’t 
have been a bourgeois’; and my mother:con- 
fessed that that was true enough. ‘I don’t 
care if I am a bourgeois,’ I said at last. 
‘When I’m big I’m going back to Saint- 
Graal; and if her father won’t let me really 
marry her, because I’m a bourgeois, then 
we'll just go on making believe we're 
married.’ ” 

She laughed. ‘“‘And now you are big, and 
you've come back to Saint-Graal, and your 
lady-love is at Granjolaye. Why don't you 
call on her and offer to redeem your 
promise?” 

“Why doesn't she send for me—bid me 
to an audience? " 

“Perhaps her prophetic soul warns her 
how you'd disappoint her." 

“Do you think she'd be disappointed 
in me?" 

"Aren't you disappointed in yourself?" 

“Oh, dear, no; I think I’m very nice." 

“T should be disappointed in myself, if I 
were a man who had been capable of such an 
innocent, sweet affection as yours for Héléne 
de la Granjolaye, and had then gone and 
soiled myself with the mud of what they 
call life.” She spoke earnestly; her face was 
grave and sad. 

He was surprised, and a little alarmed. 
“Do you mean by that that you think I’m 
a bad lot?” he asked. 

“You said the other day—yesterday was 
it?—that you had made a fool of yourself on 
various occasions." 

“Well?” 

“Did the process not generally involve 
making a fool of a woman too?" 

“Reciprocity? Perhaps." 

“And what was it you always said to 
them?" 

“Oh, I suppose I did.” 

* You told them you loved fpe 

“Tm afraid so.’ 

“And was it true?” 

[1j No.”’ 

“Well, then!” 

“Ah, but they weren’t deceived; they 
never believed it. That's only a convention 
of the game, a necessary formula, like the 
‘Dear’ at the beginning of a letter.” 

“You have ‘lived’; you have ‘lived.’ 
You’d have been so unique, so rare, so much 
more interesting, if instead of going and 
‘living’ like other men, you had remained 
true to the ideal passion of your child- 
hood." 

“I had the misfortune to be born into the 
world, and not into a fairy tale, you see. 
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But it’s a perfectly gratuitous assumption, 
that I have ‘lived.’”’ 

* Can you honestly tell me you haven't?" 
she asked, very soberly, with something 
like eagerness; her pale face intent. 

* As a matter of fact . . . Oh, the worst 
of itis... I can't honestly say that I've 
never . . . But then, what do yeu want to 
rake up such matters for? It's not my fault 
if I've accepted the traditions of my century. 
Well, anyhow, you see I can't lie to you." 

“You appear to find it difficult," she 
assented, rising. 

* Well, what do you infer from that?" 

She blew her whistle. ‘‘That—that you're 
out of training," she said lightly, as she 
mounted her horse. 

“Oh,” he groaned, *you're—— 

* What?" 

* You beggar language." 

She laughed and rode away. 

“There, I’ve spoiled everything," Paul 
said, and went home, and passed a sleepless 
night. 
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“TLL bet you sixpence she won't turn up 
to-day," he said to his friend in the glass, 
next morning; nevertheless he went into the 
forest, and there she was. But she did not 
offer to dismount. 

“Tsn’t there another inference to be 
drawn from my inability to lie to you?" he 
asked. 

She smiled on him from her saddle. ‘Oh, 
perhaps there are a hundred." 

* Don't you think a reasonable inference 
is that—I love you?" 

She laughed. 

“You know I love you,” he persisted. 

* Oh, the conventions of the game! the 
necessary formula, like * Dear' at the begin- 
ning of a letter!’ she cried. 

* You don't believe me?" 

“Out m'aime me suive," she said, spurring 
Bézigue into a rapid trot. 
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Bur the next day he found her already in- 
stalled in their nook among the trees. 

“T hate people who doubt my word," he 
said. 

“Oh, now you hate me?” 

“T love you. I love you.” 

She drew away a little. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid. I sha’n’t 
touch you. Why won’t you believe me?” 

“Do men always glare savagely like that 
at women they love?” 
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“Why won't you believe me?” 

* How long have you known me?" 

“All my life. A fortnight—three weeks. 
But that's a lifetime." 

“And what do you know about me?” 

"Everything. I know that you're ador- 
able. And I adore you." 

“Adorable—at moments. Do you know 
whether I am—married, for example?" 

“T know that if you are, I should like to 


Jill your husband. Are you? Tellme. Put 


me out of suspense. Let me go home and 
open a vein.” 

* Have I the air of a jeune fille? " 

“Thank goodness, no. But there are 
such things as widows.” 

"And what more do you know about 
me?" 

“Tell me—are you married?” 

* You may suppose that I'm a widow." 

“Thank God!” 

She laughed. 

* Will you marry me?” he asked. 

“Oh, marriage is such a bore," 
minded him. 

“Will you marry me?” 

“No,” she said. “But you may give me 
a cigarette.” 

And for a while they smoked without 
speaking. 

“T hope at any rate you believe me now,” 
he said. 

“Because you’ve offered to make the 
crowning sacrifice? By the bye, what is 
my number?” 

“Oh, don’t,” he cried. ‘‘You’re the only 
woman I've ever cared a straw for; and I 
care so much for you that ’d—I’d—” He 
stammered, seeking for a thing to say 
he'd do. 

* You'd go to the length of marrying me. 
Only fancy!” 

*Oh, you may laugh. But I love you." 

* Do you love me as much as you used to 
love Héléne?” 

“T love you as much as it's possible for 
a man to love a woman." 

* Do you know what I think? " 

*No. What?" 

“Tf she were to send for you, one of these 
days, I think you'd forget me utterly. Your 
old love would come back at sight of her. 
They say she’s very good-looking.” 

“ Nonsense." 

“T should like to try you." 

“T shouldn't fear the trial." 

"TI ne faut jamais dire à la fontaine, je ne 
boirai pas de ton eau." 

“But when one's thirst is for wine?" 

“Tt shows that there's some relation be- 


she re- 
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tween psychology and geography, after all," 
she said. 

“What do you mean?” 

* Oh, the influence of places. It is here 
that you and she used to play a fugue on 
each other's names. The spot raises ghosts. 
Ghosts of your old emotions. And I’m 
conveniently at hand." Es 

“Tf you could see yourself, you'd under- 
stand that the influence of places is super- 
fluous. 
you'd recognize that my emotion is scarcely 
a ghost." 

* "There's one thing I should like to see," 
she said. ‘I should very much like to look 
into your garden at Saint-Graal." 

“Would you?” he cried eagerly. 
will you come?" 

“Whenever you like?" 

* Now. At once." 

“No. To-morrow.” 

“To-morrow morning? " 

“Yes. You can await me at your park- 
gates at eleven.’ 

“Then you'll lunch with me?” 

SNOS Berga" 

* You're an angel!” 

And he trudged home on the air. “Ifa 
woman will listen!" his heart sang. “If a 
woman will come to see your garden!" 


“When 
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THAT evening a servant handed him a 
letter. 

“A footman has brought it from Gran- 
jolaye, and is waiting for an answer." 

The letter ran thus:— 


“Monsieur: 

“T am directed by Her Majesty the Queen 
Héléne to request the pleasure of your company 
at the Chateau de Granjolaye to-morrow at eleven. 
Her Majesty desires me to add that she has only 
to-day learned of your presence in the country. 

“ Agréez, Monsieur, l'assurance de mes senti- 
ments distingués, 

*CrSsSSE. DE WOLFENBACH." 


“Oh, this is staggering," cried Paul. 
* What to do?" ` He walked backwards and 
forwards, pondering his reply. “I believe 
the only excuse that will pass with Royalty 
is illness or death. Shall I send word that 
I died suddenly this morning. Ah, well, 
here goes for a thumping lie." 

And he wrote: “Madame, I am un- 
speakably honoured by her Majesty's com- 
mand, and in despair that the state of my 
health makes it impossible for me to obey 
it. I am confined to my bed by a severe 
attack of bronchitis. Pray express to her 


If you could look into my heart. 
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Majesty my most respectful thanks as well 
as my profound regret. I shall hope to be 
able to leave my room at the week’s end, 
when, if her Majesty can be prevailed upon 
again to accord me an audience, I shall be 
infinitely grateful.” 

“There!” he muttered. “I have perjured 
my soul for you, and made myself appear 
ridiculous into the bargain. Bronchitis! 
But—é demain! Good—good Lord! if she 
shouldn't come?" 
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Sue came, followed by a groom. She 
greeted Paul with a smile that made his 
heart leap with a wild hope. Her groom 
led Bézigue away to the stables. 

“Thank you," said Paul. 

* For what?" 

“For everything. For coming. For that 
smile." 

[11 Oh." 

They walked about the garden. “It is 
lovely. The prettiest garden of the neigh- 
bourhood," she said. ‘‘Show me where the 
irises grow, by the pond.” And when they 
had arrived there, “They do look like 
princesses, don’t they? Your little friend 
had some perceptions. Show me where you 
and she used to sit down. I am tired.” 

He led her into a corner of the rosery. 
She sank upon the turf. 

“Tt is nice here," she said, “and quite 
shut in. One would never know there was 
a house so near.” 

She had taken off one of her gloves. Her 
soft white hand lay languidly in her lap. 
Suddenly Paul seized it, and kissed it— 
furiously—again and again. She yielded it. 
It was sweet to smell, and warm. “My 
God, how I love you, how I love you!" he 
murmured. 

When he looked up, she was smiling. 
“Oh, you are radiant! You are divine!” 
he cried. And then her eyes filled with 
tears. “What is it? What is it? You 
are unhappy?” 

“Oh, no," she said. “But to think— 
to think that after all these years of misery, 
of heartbreak, it should end like this, 
here." 

* Here!" he questioned. 

“I am glad your bronchitis is better, but 
you can invent the most awful fibs,” she 
said. 

He looked at her, while the universe 
whirled round him. 

“Hélène!” 

“Paull” 
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Her divorce didn’t carry with it the right 
to marry again. But she said, “ We can go 
on making believe we're married. "Things 
one does in play are always so much nicer 
than real things." And when he spoke of 
the “world,? she answered, “I have 
nothing to fear or to hope from the world. 
It has done its worst by me already." 
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As they walked back to the house for 
luncheon, Paul looked into her face, and 
said, “I can’t believe my eyes, you know." 

She smiled and took his arm. “Ppt aime 
tant," she whispered. 

* And now I can't believe my ears!" 

And this would appear to be the end, but 
I suppose it can't be, for everybody says 
nowadays that nothing ever ends happily 
here below. 


A King of Long Ago 


By ROBERT BROWNING 


tut. framing 


KING lived long ago, 
In the morning of the world, 
When earth was nigher heaven than now; 
And the king’s locks curled, 
Disparting o’er a forehead full 
As the milk-white space ’twixt horn and 
horn 
Of some sacrificial bull— 
Only calm as a babe new-born: 
For he was got to a sleepy mood, 
So safe from all decrepitude, 
Age with its bane, so sure gone by, 
(The gods so loved him while he dreamed) 
That, having lived thus long, there seemed 
No need the king should ever die. 


Among the rocks his city was: 
Before his palace, in the sun, 

He sat to see his people pass, 

And judge them every one 

From its threshold of smooth stone. 


They haled him many a valley-thief 
Caught in the sheep-pens, robber-chief 
Swarthy and shameless, beggar-cheat, 
Spy-prowler, or rough pirate found 

On the sea-sand left aground; 

And sometimes clung about his feet, 
With bleeding lip and burning cheek, 
A woman, bitterest wrong to speak 

Of one with sullen thickset brows: 


And sometimes from the prison-house 

The angry priests a pale wretch brought, 

Who through some chink had pushed and 
pressed 

On knees and elbows, belly and breast, 

Worm-like into the temple,—caught 

He was by the very god, 

Who ever in the darkness strode 

Backward and forward, keeping watch 

O’er his brazen bowls, such rogues to catch! 

These, all and every one, 

The king judged, sitting in the sun. 

His councillors, on left and right, 

Looked anxious up,—but no surprize 

Disturbed the king’s old smiling eyes 

Where the very blue had turned to white. 


"Tis said, a Python scared one day 

The breathless city, till he came, 

With forky tongue and eyes on flame, 
Where the old king sat to judge alway; 
But when he saw the sweepy hair 

Girt with a crown of berries rare 

Which the god will hardly give to wear 

'To the maiden who singeth, dancing bare 
In the altar-smoke by the pine-torch lights, 
At his wondrous forest rites,— 

Seeing this, he did not dare 

Approach that threshold in the sun, 
Assault the old king smiling there. 

Such grace had kings when the world begun! 
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A SLOGAN THAT COST FRENCH WORKERS MILLIONS OF FRANCS: 
"PAY YOUR PIG A SUNDAY-AFTERNOON VISIT AND GROW RICH" 
“Tt is believed the scheme was started honestly, but was turned into a fake after its sensa- 


tional success. 


The idea was that an investor would buy a baby pig, which the Porcheries 


Frangaise fed and kept wallowing in cozy mud and finally marketed at the highest prices. Each 
pig was numbered, so the owner could watch it grow. The scheme was so successful that a 


subsidiary company was formed last year.” 


When the concern was investigated, there were two millions of baby pig assets, and nine 


millions due confiding “investors.” 


GLAD TIDINGS 


Put it on and rub it in before you start your exercise, whether it be golf, baseball, 
tennis or swimming. You can wash it out with your shower—or you may leave it on. It 
has no tar odour. There is no embarrassment from your using it. 

—— Mange Medicine has been used for fifty years. It is just as effective as ever. Just 
as magical in results—but without a suspicion of tar odour. At last you can keep your hair. 


At last you can use mange medicine. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED, BUT—— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS—“ Evangel- 

ist (Fighting Bill) Zook. Despised by booze 
crowd. Romps on the Devil morning, noon and 
night, that's Bill's delight. The harder the job, 
the better. Open for dates beginning October rst. 
Until October 1st my address will be Hill City, 
Kansas. Write me now." 

California Christian Advocate. 


HELP WANTED—Female office girl with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping. Hub City Laundry. 
i Colton (Cal.) Daily Courier. 


THE millinery department will be on the second 
floor and the proprietor states that their aim will 
be to always have the latest and last word in 
women’s hats at appalling prices. 
Union City (Ind.) Times. 


LADY WISHES EMPLOYMENT for a few hours 

daily to take out children (or invalid); life ex- 

perience with all animals and poultry. Write E833. 
London (Eng.) Times. 


WANTED—Man to milk and drive a Ford car. 
Woodlawn (1ll.) Courier. 


LOST—Two NO EQUAL silk garments by sales- 
lady, with Mabel inside. Please return to 442 
Natl. Bank Commerce. Reward. 
Nebraska State Journal. 
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NEW FUNERAL COACH—Schoen & Rockwog, 

who purchased the furniture and undertaking 
business from Flock & VanStralen, this week re- 
ceived a new funeral coach. It is manufactured by 
the Studebaker company and is the latest design 
manufactured by this company, having been on the 
market less than a year and a half. It has a wheel 
base of 158 feet and nothing better can be purchased 
in the line of funeral coaches. 

Milbank (S. Dak.) Herald Advance. 


BOYS’ TOPCOATS $8.89—Smart new styles 
that were bought to sell at far less. 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 


FOR SALE—1924 Ford coupe, balloon tires, 
natural wood wheels; won't last 12 hours. 
Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 


JOHN LEVANDER has been granted a patent 
for a circular swing for children with seats re- 
sembling an airplane. Bristol (Conn.) Press. 


WANTED-—A salesman; just an ordinary salesman. 
If you are not one we will make you one. In- 
quire 1304 South Brand. 26-Pd. 
Gateway Herald (Glendale, Cal.) 


( X Drop of Moonshine 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


(Lutan 


JALEA found it. But Tumaui 
jew paddled the canoe from which 
hM Falea found it. And Motui 
JA] owned the canoe which Tumaui 

" paddled when Falea found it. 
And old Mata was the respected father of 
Motui, the canoe-owner, and of Tumaui, 
the paddler, and of Falea, who found it. 
. . . There you have the claims in the case 
and the basis for some very pretty litiga- 
tion. The trouble was that in the island 
of Fufuti are no courts and no judges, and 
the only instrument known to ancient cus- 
tom for the settlement of legal disputes is 
a club studded with sharks’ teeth. 

Tumaui, the giant, was naturally first 
to recall that primitive fact. 

“Then I suppose we shall have to fight 
for it,” he said simply. “That is the quick- 
est way. We can fight, and whoever is not 
killed can take the pearl.” 

They were sitting in purple shadow under 
the low and broad-thatched eaves that made 
a sort of veranda to their rambling hut; 
the four of them—old Mata and his three 
sons. . Outward lay the bright white cres- 
cent of Fufuti beach—a scythe eternally 
reaping the roll of the Pacific. Between 
the sharp tips of its headlands an endless 
harvest was gathered; torn up in great 
blue sheaves on the reef, laid over shore- 
ward rank by rank, to fall in rushing wind- 
rows of foam. They dwelt on the edge of 
that silver blade. Its curve was their 
world; its chord, their horizon; the thunder 
of its mighty shearing, the common pulse 
of their lives. 

And now all at once it had yielded its 
Chief prize. From the coral caverns it 
guarded they had plucked this treasure— 
a talisman that straightway changed every 
outlook, pushed back every limit and keyed 
their peaceful tenor to a strange and violent 
note. 

* But still, I found it," insisted Falea. 

He was the youngest, a sea-godling with 


skin the tint of a new-minted penny, with 
features as delicately chiselled as a shell, 
and wavy hair sun-crisped and scented in 
wild orange juice. He kept a little apart 
from the rest and in the pout of his lip 
like a petal of scarlet hibiscus was bitter- 
ness, the bitterness of frustrate boyish 
hopes. ... 

* But still, I did find it!" he repeated. 

“You have said so ten-ten times," re- 
turned Tumaui. “And if you had found 
it ten-ten times over that would make no 
difference. It is just as much mine. Who 
took you to the fishing, pray, and tended the 
proa while you dived? Who laid out the 
oysters to rot? . . . I will fight you, if 
you like, Falea—your claim against my 
claim." 

But Motui chuckled. 

“Our brother is anxious to begin the 
only argument he understands. We others 
would rather take counsel a little further. 
I have my own claim, Tumaui. I told you 
where that deep-water shell-bed lay. Isent 
you there. Attend me, now. If you force 
a fight the rest of us could certainly kill 
you. That would give us your claim to 
divide among us. One-fourth part—say, 
four thousand Chili dollars.” 

They turned with one impulse, and his 
smirk accepted the tribute. People had 
another name for Motui—‘Sharp-Wit”’ 
they called him; the eldest, the smallest 
and the most cunning of Mata'ssons. How 
far his brethren trusted his quality might 
have been measured by Tumaui’s darker 
frown, by the godling's uneasiness and by 
the twinkling suspicion of old Mata him- 
self. Nevertheless they did most strictly 
attend him. 

“How do you know it would be four 
thousand?" demanded Mata, and Motui 
made a gesture plausible and confident. 

* Many things are known to me. I have 
been away—out there. I have been to 
Rarotonga, and to Fiji, and even to Towns- 
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ville. And to the Paumotus, where they 
gather pearls in baskets. Who should 
know but I? Once at Papeete I saw a pearl. 
It was a size smaller than this of ours. 
Yes; it was the next small size." (Motui 
must have been thinking of Petersen's Pale 
Pills, that potent and patent boon of civil- 
ization which has penetrated to every isle 
of the Southern Seas.) “But the fat 
French pearl buyer gave sixteen thousand 
Chili dollars for it," he added. 


He did not use a native word for thou- 
sands; there is no such word in Fufuti 
speech. But they were all more or less 
familiar with pidgin-French symbols of 
trade. They had the same perception of 
gigantic wealth, found the same fascination 
in an actual figure. Hungrily, every eye 
sought the object again where it lay on the 
mat beside them, nested in an unrolled 
wisp of coconut fiber. 

It was an amazing pearl, such a one as 
comes to light now and then from Coro- 
mandel or Ceylon, from Thursday Island or 
the Low Archipelago, to shake the market 
and set the collectors of the world distracted. 
Not alone by its size—the equal of a robin’s 
egg,—but this was flawless, uniform in grain 
and colouring, singly and marvelously per- 
fect, fit to adorn the bosom of Selene, with 
no more than the merest luminous thought 
of a blush upon it, like that the pallid god- 
dess betrayed, perhaps, what time she spied 
the young Endymion... . 

So it might have seemed to some wander- 
ing beach-comber—who, as Tusitala of 
beloved memory tells us, is often poor rela- 
tion to the poet—if he had chanced to spy 
it there. 

To others of sober turn it might have been 
rather a sinister thing, for it was lovelier 
and far more precious than many a gem 
for which feuds have been fought and life, 
honour and tears freely spilled; for which 
crowns and courtesans have been famed and 
have earned ill-fame; a deadly concentrate 
of lust, greed and envy; a fateful corrosive 
on the minds of men. 

To these dwellers by Fufuti Beach— 
children of the sun, child-eyed and child- 
hearted survivors in the last, last remnant 
of an earthly paradise—it meant matters 
much simpler. 

“Sixteen thousand Chili,” remarked 
Mata, “would buy a real white man’s house 
with a tin roof, and pigs and tobacco! Also, 
maybe, a new shot-gun which we need so 
badly,” he added, nodding toward the an- 
cient, rusted fowling-piece on the wall. 
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It lay before them as yet unstoried; 
virgin; vastly potential. And each of the 
others understood Mata’s covetous thrill in 
reading out its destiny and each did the 
same for himself, with his own secret 
amendment, until, while they stared tense 
and eager, suddenly the dangerous silence 
was ended. by a little quaver of merriment 
and the pearl itself flashed—presto!—with 
an effect of magic. 2 

Startled, they saw it caught in slim brown 
fingers. And then presently they relaxed 
again. For the clever bit of sleight had 
been performed by the fifth member of 
their household, whom they had forgotten, 
whom they often did forget, so quiet she 
would keep for hours—Lele, the cripple girl. 

She sat propped on her low bedstead, 
a trundle-bed, in fact, a battered relic of © 
Fufuti’s only missionary establishment 
(lately dispersed) and Lele’s own personal 
and unlucky inheritance. She had leaned 
from the couch to whip away the strip of 
coconut fiber and neatly possess herself of 
their prize. Now she rolled it and tossed 
it and held it up before the light to show its 
wan splendour. 

“Pretty—it is pretty!” she cried. “But 
it is sad, too," she added softly to herself. 
“See how pale and sad. Like moonshine. 
Like a drop of moonshine!” 

She made them smile. Even dark Tu- 
maui and sulky Falea smiled at her whimsy. 
It was hard not to laugh with Lele, when- 
ever Lele still chose to laugh. 


There had been a time of plenteous 
laughter, of little else but laughter; a time 
when no other maid in the island could 
match her spendthrift spirit of youth and 
health. No other had been so apt to run 
and play; to chase the rainbow fish a fathom 
deep through the blued champagne of the 
lagoon, to ride the roaring surf like a sky- 
tossed bubble, to dance like a wind-tor- 
mented leaf of the passion vine until her 
lithe and strong young body seemed to melt 
in the rhythm of the chant. 

Aye, she had laughed in those times. 
And she had sung. And she had had a way 
of calling folk and things and life itself by 
all manner of sharp or endearing little 
names—the way of a bird. And for the 
rest she had flirted . . . delightfully. Out- 
rageously. With the entire male popula- 
tion; with Mata’s three sons in particular. 
Until the question of her ultimate marriage, 
and her proper suppression in marriage, 
had become not so much a public topic a 
a public issue. 
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But a day had ended all that. The day, 
long to be remembered with mingled awe 
and humour by the easy-going islanders, 
when the mission of the late Reverend 
Dinwiddie fell, and great was the fall 
thereof. 

It fell, quite literally, in the first hurricane 
of its first season; for the Reverend D. 
neglected to found himself on a rock, and 
the collapse of all his dreams of an orthodox, 
converted, flannel-shirted, hymn-singing 
Fufuti was equally complete with the wreck 
of beam and roof-tree, of corrugated iron 
slabs and imported worsted texts that 
strewed its beach. Nobody would have 
complained much, except the Reverend 
himself—nobody else would greatly have 
bemoaned that obvious rude jest of the old 
rude gods—if Lele had not happened to be 
an accidental sacrifice. Lele, the untamed 
creature marked for a first convert, who 
was somehow caught in the disaster, pinned 
down by a settling wall, crushed and maimed 
for life... . 

Since then she had come to live with 
Mata, her half-uncle and the only relative 
who could find a place for her. She came 
with her trundle-bed—and in truth she did 
wonders; kept the house and the hearth, 
took direction of the two aged cooking- 
women, wove and sewed and braided sennit, 
and meanwhile contrived never to be seen 
off the couch where she reigned. It was her 
courage and her pride still to reign, an ap- 
parent queen; to be freshly garbed and 
combed and beflowered, with chains of 
shells and bright berries on her breast, with 
clusters of starry stephanotis in her glorious 
hair, to deck her beauty as before. Even 
though it meant nothing. 

For it could mean nothing now to any 
man. 

The three sons of Mata were kind. They 
were indulgent. They accepted her in 
fraternal harmony. Never again could she 
flutter them. Never again in their eyes, 
nor in any eyes, would she see the quick 
flame of jealousy and desire for Lele, a 
cripple girl. . . . ; 

Perhaps that fact like a fixed shadow had 
deepened her vision in unexpected ways; 
perhaps that wild young heart, bereft of 
youth, had gained an understanding and 
a tenderness of them in their peaceful, 
contented life together such as they never 
suspected. She was watching them anxi- 
ously from under lowered lashes while she 
played so lightly with the pearl. 

“ And yet of itself it is only an old oyster 
egg,” she ventured, at last. 
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“Oyster egg?” echoed Motui, shocked. 
* A fine thing to callit! Have you no sense, 
ang e erent 

This time they did not smile. The su- 
perior male warned her of a limit. They 
had gone too far toward actual tragedy in 
this business. 

“Tt is the most wonderful find ever was 
made on Fufuti,’’ explained Motui. “It 
is the happiest fortune that could come to 
us!" 

Lele took the pearl in her hollowed hands 
and held it out before them over her knee 
like a ball of cold fire in a cup, and so pre- 
sided quite naturally as stake-holder and 
umpire. 

“Tt has not made any one very happy 
yet," she observed. “You still want to 
fight, Tumaui? Come—tell your plan, and 
what you would do if you won." 

“Hoo!” said Tumaui in his big chest. 
“T would buy a fast schooner, like white 
men have, with a brass devil-devil to make 
it go without wind." - 

“ All for yourself?” asked Lele. 

“Of course." 

“You would be happy then?" 

* Of course!" 

“And Mata—what do you say?” 

“T say, let us draw lots," returned the 
old man, sturdily. “It is fair. We put 
many small pebbles in a bag and draw one 
by one. He who gets the last pebble gets 
the pearl.” 

** For himself?” 

i Yes." 

“To buy pigs and shot-guns? ” 

Lii Yes!” 

“That would make you happy?” 

“Ves—yes!” nodded Mata. 

“And you, Motui?” 

Motui was ready. Trust Motui to be 
ready with a scheme. ... What they 
needed to settle the whole difficulty, Motui 
said, was an able salesman. If they waited 
for the regular trader to come around next 
month he would be sure to cheat them. On 
the other hand if they should delegate one 
of their own number to visit the far markets 
—a man skilful, deep and wise—doubtless 
he would get much more than sixteen thou- 
sand; would return triumphant, a sack of 
silver in either fist, with enough to satisfy 
everybody! 

“T would ask no pay for my trouble,” 
concluded the cunning Motui, modestly. 

*Oh-ho!" said Lele. “You are that 
man?” 

“T am the right man." 

“To take the pearl away, yourself, 
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among the white people—you ‘would be 
happy?” 

Motui admitted nothing would make him 
happier, and Lele came to the youngest 
son. 

“Falea, it is your turn.” 

Throughout the session Falea had re- 
mained mostly a fretful auditor. He still 
kept to one side of the others. His griev- 
ance was heavier than theirs—as his years 
were lighter—and would allow no compro- 
mise, it seemed. For abruptly at Lele's 
appeal, he kicked the balance sky-high. 

“No! Iwillnot have a turn. I will not 
join to be talked out of it. . . . Thieves!" 
he cried as he sprang to his feet. 

It was the snapping of their tension. 
Stealthily Motui loosed a knife in his belt. 
Tumaui rose like a thunder-cloud. 

* Who is a thief?" 

*You—each of you!" declared Falea. 
“Tf I pick a coconut, is it mine? If I find 
a pearl—can any one take it from me with- 
out stealing? Or any part of it?" he added, 
shouting them down. 

A very handsome copper-bronze godling 
he looked. 

“A part of a pearl is no good to me. . . 
The pearl itself is the charm—and with it 
I would be a king! I could go anywhere 
and have anything," he yearned. “I could 
see the white men’s ports and ride their 
ships, and white men would wait on me. I 
could have a pink silk shirt, such as the 
trader wears; and a gold chain, and rings, 
and shoes—big yellow shoes. I could have 
a music-box and bottles of scent and sweet- 
scented oil, and neckties and a Jew's-harp, 
and a watch with a bell in it, and a green 
umbrella, and three kinds of tinned meat 
for breakfast! . . ." 

At every lyric he had sidled a little nearer 
to Lele's couch, while the others drew to- 
gether in common cause, intent and furious. 

“You think you can get them?” Tumaui 
was bawling. “Fool! .. .” 

“T can try!” said Falea, and with the 
word, being near enough, made a desperate 
snatch. They came huddling after and 
snatched to prevent him. And like him 
they snatched—the air... . 

Lele was still presiding. So far as they 
could see she had not budged. She still 
held her hands out idly over her knee. 
But her hands were empty. With a grace- 
ful little gesture she showed how entirely 
empty, and smiled up ever so slightly- at 
their stricken faces. But by magic, or by 
sleight—the pearl was gone! 

It was gone, and the purple shadows 
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seemed to darken about them as they 
stared and stammered. 

“That drop of moonshine?” she answered 
sweetly. ‘Oh, it is put away. It is safe. 
Ihave decided to keep it for myself." 

They gave a four-fold gasp. 

“Yes,” she said. “Why not? It is the 
nature of this treasure that every one wants 
it for himself, alone. I do not notice that 
any of you thought of me, of Lele. 

“I long for things, too. J would like to 
be happy, too. Greatly I would like it. 
. . . I know little of white men or of white 
men’s customs—and what I have learned 
has not made me very happy." (They 
should have winced at that.) “But you all 
believe the white men can sell you some 
wonderful happiness for your pearl. Very 
well! I shall keep it until the trader comes, 
to buy some happiness of my own." 

She paused, and of a sudden her glance 
unveiled, the prisoned soul flamed out at 
them like a steel blade from a scabbard. 

“ Unless—you mean to search, to drag 
and trample me. Do, and I scream for the 
neighbours, and the pearl you never see 
again. Never—never, I promise. Not 
though you kill me. Now, go on,” she 
cried. * Go on and search a poor cripple 
girl!” 

As a matter of fact with their racial han- 
dicap at such ungentle business, they hardly 
knew how to begin. The pearl was hidden. 
So small a thing she might have concealed 
anywhere roundabout. Bewildered, angry 
and distrustful—vainly seeking to meet the 
inexpugnable feminine injustice to man 
which men have sought in vain to meet— 
they edged off into the open and stood for 
a time with their heads together. 

Meanwhile, Lele stayed alone under the 
deep-thatched eaves. She sank back until 
she leaned against the wall of the hut; an 
exhausted and very limp little peacemaker. 


She roused from the reverie to find Tu- 
maui standing alone before her on the mat. 

*Lele—!" he began, brusquely. He was 
under some difficulty in speaking; the whole 
pose and port of that brawny giant had 
been curiously schooled. “Lele, I have not 
many words," he said. “Only these. You 
are very sure of yourself, Lele. But you 
can not shift alone. You will need pro- 
tection. . . . I am a strong protector. 
We would get on very well together—you 
and I." 

She sat up in slow amazement, almost in 
terror, her fingers spread upon her breast. 

* What—what are you trying to say?" 
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“Will you marry me, Lele?” he blurted. 

She gazed incredulous, transfixed 

““Oh—Oh—Oh!”’ she breathed, and then 
with an effort, *I—I can not tell—I will 
think of it. . . . Go away, Tumaui.” 

Like one who discards an irksome part 
Tumaui seemed to fill out again, so that he 
bulked over her. 

"Very well. Igo. But mind, I will not 
be beaten. If you favour any rival to me— 
look out! I twist his throat—" his great 
naked arms knotted ‘‘—like the string of an 
orange! . . . Remember!" 

He departed, and she was once more alone 
with her throbbing heart; alone, until there 
crept in under the eaves—her highly re- 
spected half-uncle, old Mata himself. 

“Lele—!” he began. As a man of do- 
mestic experience he did this sort of thing 
rather better; his brown face, wrinkled like 
a nut, showed nothing but benevolence. 
“Oh, Lele; what a very wise girl you are! 
But you can not manage by yourself. You 
will need a position to maintain you, Lele. 
I am a high-chief, and if I choose to take 
another wife she will have authority. . . . 
We would get on very well together you 
and I." 

“ What—what is the talk?” 

“T am asking you in marriage, Lele." 

She lowered her face in her hands. 

“T must think. . . . Go away, Mata." 

"Very well" said the old gentleman, 
crestfallen. “I go. But I do not advise 
you to listen to any other proposals, my 
dear. "These sons of mine are lively fellows. 
Nobody could keep them in order for you, 
save only me. . . . Remember that!" 

She never knew how long it was before 
another voice murmured in her ear—a 
smooth and luring voice this time. 

"Lele—oh, Lele,” it began, and she 
looked up at Motui and his smirk. ‘Greatly 
I admire you, Lele. You are very clever. 
Too clever not to make the most of your 
chance when I tell you—when I tell you 
that you need not always be a cripple, Lele. 
I know where you can be cured! . . . We 
can go to that place together, you and I!” 

“ What do you mean? ” she gasped. 

“There is a schooner leaving our harbour 
. to-morrow for Fiji, and at Fiji is a hospital 
where the great white medicine doctors 
work their wonderful cures. Will you not 
be glad to be free again? : Will you not 
rejoice to sport and to run as you used? 
Then come with me to Fiji!" 

She swayed on her couch. 

"Only marry me, Lele, and I will have 
you carried aboard to-night!” 
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Somehow, suffocated though she was, 
she found the force to wave him away. 

“Very well," he said, spitefully. ‘TI go. 
But no one can make you any better offer, 
Lele. No one else could give you such 
happiness. . . . Mark what I say!" 

Yet that was not to be her last trial. 
'That was not to be the top-note plucked 
upon her tautened soul. For while she lay, 


‘poignantly there stole a breath of wild 


orange, and speech as soft as the music of 
a windharp caressed her. . . . Falea knelt 


by her side. 
*Lele—oh, Lele. What a brave spirit is 
yours. How brave you are, Lele!" he 


whispered. ‘But do not think to live with- 
out love. Great is my love for you, Lele. 
. . . Let us go far off together, you and I.” 

Long and long it seemed since any man 
had spoken to her like that; long and long 
it was to have been before ever a man 
spoke to her so again—never in this world. 

. “Let us wed, Lele!” 

With words as sweet as song he wooed 
her, the way she had been wooed in the 
time of her strength and beauty and per- 
fection, when as a sea nymph she had sung 
and danced along the strand and tasted 
the savour of life. 

“Oh, Lele, you are like the flower in tne 
cool shade! You are like the dew in the 
moss! Come with me!... My canoe 
lies at the lagoon. I will carry you in my 
arms and we will go away to some far island 
where none can find us. There we will be 
merry all day, and I will keep you and never 
let you go for great love, Lele!” 

An arm came stealing and drawing her 
close till she fluttered like a netted bird. 
And in her own heart dwelt a traitor to 
subdue her; in her own veins beat an answer- 
ing pulse. She had been a woman, cruelly 
robbed and deprived. She was a woman 
still, amazingly and deliriously and beyond 
all dreaming enriched once more. Men 
desired her. Men strove for her. Men 
urged her with promises. With a lover’s 
clasp about her and a lover’s importunate 
murmur at her side, half-swooning, speech- 
less, she had no will to resist. . . . 

Her fingers were slyly taken and forced 
open. A hot and eager hand crept to ex- 
plore the looped necklaces on her breast and 
the mats and coverings about her. And 
she yielded. She was yielding. She was 
on the very point of yielding, when, through 
misted eyes she saw the young face so near 
her own suddenly convulsed with pain— 
saw a monstrous hand descend and grip the 
godling by the hair of his head! 
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*Ha—! Have I caught you, rat?" thun- 
dered a raging voice. “After we agreed 
none should start searching for himself!" 

Tumaui, it was! Tumaui, who had 
stalked to nab Falea unawares. And while 
they fought, the other two came running 
from opposite corners of the hut. 

*Hold him! Did he get the pearl? " cried 
Mata, and flung himself into the fray. 

* Hold them both! 
pearl!" chattered Motui, as he followed. 

“Thieves!” sobbed Falea, half-strangled. 
“Tn another minute I would have won the 
pearl!” 

* Come on then, all of you!” roared Tu- 
This is the time 


maui. ''Everybody in! 
to decide. I fight you all—so—and so— 
and so! Ho-ho!... And the best one 


shall take the pearl!” 

With a blow of his fist he sent Motui's 
knife spinning like a silver flying-fish. 
Falea he thrust down between his knees and 
gathered Motui in his arms to crush him; 
and so he might have done had not Mata 
hung like a slug at his mighty neck. 

For à wink the forces balanced; they 
stayed in statued fury, a tangle of writhing 
limbs. 

“Stop! . ... Stop or I fire!” r 

The cry reached them through their heat 
of battle. It was the sort of cry to make 
them heed, and vaguely at first, and then 
in speedily petrified astonishment, they 
were aware of Lele. Sitting propped on 
her couch as before, as always, presiding. 
And presiding this time with a vengeance. 
Across her knee she held the rusty family 
fowling-piece which she had snatched from 
its nail on the wall behind. . . . 

“Stop!” she insisted; and they were 
anxious so todo. ‘Stand off!” she warned: 
and so they did. 

“Be careful—it is loaded!" shrilled Mata. 

For answer she cocked the weapon de- 
liberately and covered them at pointblank 
range with its single eye of some ancient, 
huge caliber. It was a famous institution, 
that Mata family gun, the only one on the 
island. Many years had they kept it in 
deserved respect, and they flinched before 
its probing, merciless stare. . . . And over 
it, and with its aid, she probed them as 
well. 


At that instant was given her a final op- 
portunity to read passion and jealousy and 
thwarted desire in the faces of her suitors— 
for the sake of Lele, a cripple girl. 

“Wicked men!” She passed them in 
slow review. “Oh, wicked—wicked men!" 


One of them has the 
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she said, still shaken with the storm that 
had swept her so that the necklaces clicked 
on her heaving bosom. “Liars, every one. 
. . . It was only the pearl you wanted!" 

Their sullen eyes sought the ground, but 
presently Mata spoke their thought. 

“For all that, you will have to choose 
among us, Lele. You will have to settle 
this. Pick some one, and give him the 
gun to defend himself, and you, and the 
pearl—if you still have the pearl. . . . Buy 
your own happiness as you will! 

* Yes—yes," they chorused. “Choose!” 

"Very well," said Lele, aíter a pause. 
“I still have it.” Without relinquishing 
the gun, she made a little flashing gesture 
of her free hand, and somehow, from some- 
where—prestol—the treasure appeared 
again. She held it up before them to show 
its loveliness; the wondrous soft radiance 
of that fateful toy that seemed to light all 
the shadows. ‘‘And I will choose," she 
added. 

“T do not marvel any more why it should 
be so sad. I know. . . . Because it is so 
wicked. It made you wicked—Tumaui! 
Motui! Falea! Mata! Meit made wicked, 
also. Andseehow sad weare! . . . Where 
are peace and content such as we used to 
know? Where the trust and affection and 
loving kindness that bound us?” 

They hung their heads before her. 

“Now, do I remember," she went on, 
in a kind of mournful exaltation, now, do 
I remember the wisdom of the white man! 
At the missionary's chapel I learned it, and 
indeed I have paid for it with the life and the 
hope out of my own body: ‘The lust of riches 
is the seed of evil," she quoted, with the full 
throat of knowledge and of suffering. 

“So they say. So their Book has taught. 
So they must believe. And it is true! See 
how this evil seed has grown temptations 
and selfishness and wickedness in our 
hearts. Wherever it might go it would 
grow the same fruit. . . . And so," she 
said, brooding upon them, yearning over 
them with great, tender, understanding 
eyes—child-like and still unfathomable— 
“and so, if it be mine to buy happiness with, 
let me buy for you and for the white men, 
too, by their own wisdom. If I must choose 
my happiness, let it be what it was and will 
bestorever—— 

Swift as conjuring she slipped that glori- 
ous pearl into the muzzle of the gun and 
aiming well over their heads toward the 
foaming reefs, while they covered their ears 
in dismay and awe—fired. 

“Only moonshine, after all!" 


n the Pasha's Garden 
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At the old gentleman's side sat a young lady more 
beautiful than pomegranate blossoms, more exquisite 
than the first quarter moon viewed at twilight through 
the tops of oleanders. 

—O. Henry: THE TRIMMED Lamp. 


I 


was THE caique glided up to the 
VA A| garden gate the three boatmen 


|| caught hold of iron clamps set 

zi into the marble of the quay. 
Shaban, the grizzled gatekeeper, who was 
standing at the top of the water-steps with 
his hands folded respectfully in front of him, 
came salaaming down to help his master out. 

“Shall we wait, my Pasha?” asked the 
head kaikji. : 

The Pasha turned to Shaban, as if to put a 
question. And as if to answer it Shaban 
said: 

“The Madama is up in the wood, in the 
kiosque. She sent down word to ask if you 
would go up too.” 

“Then don’t wait." Returning the boat- 
men’s salaam, the Pasha stepped into his 
garden. “Is there company in the kiosque, 
or is Madama alone?” he inquired. 

“T think no one is there—except Zümbül 
Agha,” replied Shaban, following his master 
up the long central path of black and white 
pebbles. 

“Ziimbiil Agha!" exclaimed the Pasha. 
But if it had been in his mind to say any- 
' thing else he stooped instead to sniff at a 
rosebud. And then he asked: “Are we 
dining up there, do you know?” 

“I don't know, my Pasha, but I will find 
out.” 

“Tell them to send up dinner anyway, 
Shaban. It is such an evening! And just 
ask Moustafa to bring me a coffee at the 


fountain, will you? I will rest a little before 
climbing that hill.” 

“On my head!” said the Albanian, turn- 
ing off to the house. 

The Pasha kept on to the end of the walk. 
Two big horse-chestnut trees, their candles 
just starting alight in the April air, stood 
there at the foot of a terrace, guarding a 
fountain that dripped in the ivied wall. A 
thread of water started mysteriously out 
of the top of a tall marble niche into a little 
marble basin, from which it overflowed by 
two flat bronze spouts into two smaller 
basins below. From them the water dripped 
back into a single basin still lower down, and 
so tinkled its broken way, past graceful 
arabesques and reliefs of fruit and flowers, 
into a crescent-shaped pool at the foot of 
the niche. 

The Pasha sank down into one of the 
wicker chairs scattered hospitably beneath 
the horse-chestnut trees, and thought how 
happy a man he was to have a fountain of 
the period of Sultan Ahmed III, and a 
garden so full of April freshness, and a view 
of the bright Bosporus and the opposite 
hills of Europe and the firing West. How 
definitely he thought it I cannot say, for the 
Pasha was not greatly given to thought. 
Why should he be, since he possessed with- 
out that trouble a goodly share of what men 
acquire by taking thought? If he had been 
lapped in ease and security all his days, they 
numbered many more, did those days, than 
the Pasha would have chosen. Still, they 
had touched him but lightly, merely in- 
creasing the dignity of his handsome pres- 
ence and taking away nothing of his power 
to enjoy his little walled world. 

So he sat there, breathing in the air of the 
place and the hour, while gardeners came 
and went with their watering-pots, and birds 
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twittered among the branches, and the foun- 
tain plashed beside him, until Shaban re- 
appeared carrying a glass of water and a cup 
of coffee in a swinging tray. 

“Eh, Shaban! It is not your business to 
carry coffee!" protested the Pasha, reaching 
for a stand that stood near him. 

“What is your business is my business, 
Pasha'm. Have I not eaten your bread and 
your father's for thirty years?" 

“No! Is it as long as that? 
getting old, Shaban.” 

* We are getting old," assented the Alba- 
nian simply. 

The Pasha thought, as he took out his 
silver cigaret-case, of another Pasha who 
had complimented him that afternoon on his 
youthfulness. And, choosing a cigaret, he 
handed the case to the gatekeeper. Shaban 
accepted the cigaret and produced matches 
Írom his gay girdle. 

“How long is it since you have been to 
your country, Shaban?" 

The Pasha, lifting his little cup by its 
silver zarf, realized that he would not have 
sipped his coffee quite so noisily had his 
French wife been sitting with him under the 
horse-chestnut trees. But with his old 
Shaban he could still be a Turk. 

“Eighteen months, my Pasha. ” 

“And when are you going again? " 

“Tn Ramazan, if God wills. Or perhaps 
next Ramazan. We shall see.” 

“Allah! Allah! How many times have I 
told you to bring your people here, Shaban? 
We have plenty of room to build you a 
house somewhere, and you could see your 
wife and children every day instead of once 
in two or three years. ” 

* Wives, wives—a man will not die if he 
does not see them every day! Besides, it 
would not be good for the children. In 
Constantinople they become rascals. There 
are too many Christians." And he added 
hastily: *It is better for a boy to grow up 
in the mountains. " 

“But we have a mountain here, behind 
the house," laughed the Pasha. 

“Your mountain is not like our moun- 
tains," objected Shaban gravely, hunting 
in his mind for the difference he felt but 
could not express. 

* And that new wife of yours," went on 
the Pasha. “Is it good to leave a young 
woman like that? Are you not afraid?" 

“No, my Pasha. Iam notafraid. We all 
live together, you know. My brothers 
watch, and the other women. She is safer 
than yours. Besides, in my country it is not 
as it is here.” 
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“T don’t know why I have never been to 
see this wonderful country of yours, Sha- 
ban. Ihave so long intended to, and I never 
have been. But I must climb my mountain 
or they will think I have become a rascal 
too." And, rising from his chair, he gave 
the Albanian a friendly pat. 

“Shall I come too, my Pasha? Zümbül 
Agha sent word——" 

"Zümbül Agha!" interrupted the Pasha 
irritably. “No, you needn't come. I will 
explain to Zümbül Agha." 

With which he left Shaban = pick up the 
empty coffee cup. 


II 


From the upper terrace a bridge led 
across the public road to the wood. If it 
was not a wood it was at all events a good- 
sized grove, climbing the steep hillside very 
much as it chose. Every sort and size of 
tree was there, but the greater number of 
them were of a kind to be sparsely trimmed 
in April with a delicate green, and among 
them were so many twisted Judas trees as 
to tinge whole patches of the slope with their 
deep rose bloom. ‘The road that the Pasha 
slowly climbed, swinging his amber beads 
behind him as he walked, zigzagged so 
leisurely back and forth among the trees 
that a carriage could have driven up it. 
In that way, indeed, the Pasha had more 
than once mounted to the kiosque, in the 
days when his mother used to spend a good 
part of her summer up there, and when he 
was married to his first wife. The memory 
of the two, and of their old-fashioned ways, 
entered not too bitterly into his general 
feeling of well-being, ministered to by the 
budding trees and the spring air and the 
sunset view. Every now and then an 
enormous plane tree invited him to stop 
and look at it, or a semi-circle of cypresses. 

So at last he came to the top of the hill 
where in a grassy clearing a small house 
looked down on the valley of the Bosporus 
through a row of great stone pines. The 
door of the kiosque was open, but his wife 
was not visible. The Pasha stopped a 
moment, as he had done a thousand times 
before, and looked back. He was not the 
man to be insensible to what he saw between 
the columnar trunks of the pines, where 
European hills traced a dark curve against 
the fading sky, and where the sinuous water- 
way far below still reflected a last glamour 
of the day. The beauty of it, and the sharp 
sweetness of the April air, and the in- 
finitesimal sounds of the wood, and the 
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half-conscious memories involved with it 
all, made him sigh. He turned and 
mounted the steps of the porch. 

The kiosque looked very dark and un- 
familiar as the Pasha entered it. He 
wondered what had become of Héléne—if 
by any chance he had passed her on the way. 
He wanted her. She was the expression of 
what the evening roused in him. He heard 
nothing, however, but the splash of water 
from a half-invisible fountain. It reminded 
him for an instant of the other fountain, 
below, and of Shaban. His steps re- 
sounded hollowly on the marble pavement 
as he walked into the dim old saloon, 
shaped like a T, with the crossbar longer 
than the leg. It was still light enough for 
him to make out the glimmer of windows 
on three sides and the square of the fountain 
in the center, but the painted domes 
above were lost in shadow. 

'The spaces on either side of the bay by 
which he entered, completing the rectangle 
of the kiosque, were filled by two little 
rooms opening into the cross of the T. He 
went into the left-hand one, where Héléne 
usually sat—because there were no lattices. 
The room was empty. The place seemed 
so strange and still in the twilight that a 
sort of apprehension began to grow in him, 
and he half wished he had brought up 
Shaban. He turned back to the second, 
the latticed room—the harem, as they 
called it. Curiously enough it was Héléne 
who would never let him Europeanize it, in 
spite of the lattices. Every now and then 
he found out that she liked some Turkish 
things better than he did. As soon as he 
opened the door he saw her sitting on the 
divan opposite. He knew her profile against 
the checkered pallor of the lattice. But 
she neither moved nor greeted him. It was 
Ziimbiil Agha who did so, startling him by 
suddenly rising beside the door and saying 
in his high voice: 

“Pleasant be your coming, my Pasha.” 

The Pasha had forgotten about Ziimbiil 
Agha; and it seemed strange to him that 
Héléne continued to sit silent and motionless 
on her sofa. 

* Good evening," he said at last. “You 
are sitting very quietly here in the dark. 
Are there no lights in this place?" 

It was again Zümbül Agha who spoke, 
turning one question by another: 

“Did Shaban come with you?” 

“No,” replied the Pasha shortly. “He 
said he had a message, but I told him not 
to come." 

* A-ah!" ejaculated the eunuch in his 
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with the two of us." 

'The Pasha grew more and more puzzled, 
for this was not the scene he had imagined 
to himself as he came up through the park 
in response to his wife's message. Nor 
did he grow less puzzled when the eunuch 
turned to her and said in another tone: 

“ Now will you give me that key?” 

The French woman took no more notice of 
this question than she had of the Pasha's 
entrance. 

“What do you mean, Zümbül Agha?” 
demanded the Pasha sharply. “That is 
not the way to speak to your mistress." 

“I mean this, my Pasha,” retorted the 
eunuch—‘‘that some one is hiding in this 
chest and that Madama keeps the key.” 

That was what the Pasha heard, in the 
absurd treble of the black man, in the 
darkening room. He looked down and 
made out, beside the tall figure of the 
eunuch, the chest on which he had been 
sitting. Then he looked across at Hélène, 
who still sat silent in front of the lattice. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
asked at last, more stupefied than anything 
else. ‘‘Who is it? A thief? Has any 
one ?" He left the vague question 
unformulated, even in his mind. 

* Ah, that I don't know. You must ask 
Madama. Probably it is one of her 
Christian friends. But at least if it were a 
woman she would not be so unwilling to 
unlock her chest for us!” 

The silence that followed, while the 
Pasha looked dumbly at the chest, and at 
Zümbül Agha, and at his wife, was filled for 
him with a stranger confusion of feelings 
than he had ever experienced before. 
Nevertheless he was surprizingly cool, he 
found. His pulse quickened very little. 
He told himself that it wasn't true and that 
he really must get rid of old Ziimbiil 
after all, if he went on making such pre- 
posterous gaffes and setting them all by the 
ears. How could anything so baroque 
happen to him, the Pasha, who owed what 
he was to honourable fathers and who had 
passed his life honourably and peaceably 
until this moment? Yet he had had an 
impression, walking into the dark old 
kiosque and finding nobody until he found 
these two sitting here in this extraordinary 
way—as if he had walked out of his familiar 
garden, that he knew like his hand, into a 
country he knew nothing about, where 
anything might be true. And he wished, 
he almost passionately wished, that Hélène 
would say something, would cry out against 
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Zümbül Agha, would lie even, rather than 
sit there so still and removed and different 
from other women. 

'Then he began to be aware that if it 
were true—if!—he ought to do something. 
He ought to make a noise. He ought 
to kill somebody. That was what they 
always did. That was what his father 
would have done, or certainly his grand- 
father. But he also told himself that 
it was no longer possible for him to do what 
his father and grandfather had done. He 
had been unlearning their ways,too long. 
Besides, he was too old. 

A sudden sting pierced him at the thought 
of how old he was, and how young Hélène. 
Even if he lived to be seventy or eighty she 
would still have a life left when he died. 
Yes, it was as Shaban said. They were 
getting old. He had never really felt the 
humiliation of it before. And Shaban had 
said, strangely, something else—that his 
own wife was safer than the Pasha's. 
Still, he felt an odd compassion for Hélène, 
too—because she was young, and it was 
Judas-tree time, and she was married to 
gray hairs. And although he was a Pasha, 
descended from great Pashas, and she was 
only a little French girl quelconque, he felt 
more afraid than ever of making a fool of 
himself before her—when he had promised 
her that she should be as free as any other 
European woman, that she should live her 
life. Besides, what had the black man to do 
with their private affairs? 

“Zümbül Agha,” he suddenly heard him- 
self harshly saying, “is this your house or 
mine? I have told you a hundred times 
that you are not to trouble the Madama, or 
follow her about, or so much as guess 
where she is and what she is doing. I have 
kept you in the house because my father 
brought you into it; but if I ever hear of 
you speaking to Madama again, or spy- 
ing on her, I will send you into the street. 
Do you hear? Now get out!" 

“Aman, my Pasha! I beg you!" en- 
treated the eunuch. There was some- 
thing ludicrous in his voice, coming as it 
did from his height. 

The Pasha wondered if he had been too 
. long a person of importance in the family 
to realize the change in his position, or 
whether he really—— 

All of a sudden a checkering of lamplight 
flickered through the dark window, touched 
the Negro's black face for a moment, 
traveled up the wall. Silence fell again 
in the little room—a silence into which the 
fountain dropped its silver patter. Then 
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steps mounted the porch and echoed in the 
other room, which lighted in turn, and a 
man came in sight, peering this way and 
that, with a big white accordeon lantern in 
his hand. Behind the man two other 
servants appeared, carrying on their heads 
round wooden trays covered by figured silks, 
and a boy tugging a huge basket. When 
they discovered the three in the little room 
they salaamed respectfully. 

* Where shall we set the table?" asked the 
man with the lantern. 

For the Pasha the lantern seemed to 
make the world more like the place he had 
always known. He turned to his wife, 
apologetically. 

*T told them to send dinner up here. It 
has been such a long time since we came. 
But I forgot about the table. I don't 
believe there is one here." 

“No,” uttered Hélène from her sofa, 


sitting with her head on her hand. 


It was the first word she had spoken. 
But, little as it was, it reassured him, like 
the lantern. 

“There is the chest," hazarded Zümbül 
Agha. 

'The interruption of the servants had for 
the moment distracted them all. But the 
Pasha now turned on him so vehemently 
that the eunuch salaamed in haste and went 
away. 

* Why not?" asked Héléne, when he was 
gone. ‘We can sit on the cushions.” 

“Why not?" echoed the Pasha. Grateful 
as he was for the interruption, he found 
himself wishing, secretly, that Héléne had 
discouraged his idea of a picnic dinner. 
And he could not help feeling a certain 
constraint as he gave the necessary orders 
and watched the servants put down their 
paraphernalia and pull the chest into the- 
middle cf the room. There was something 
unreal and stage-like about the scene, in 
the uncertain light of the lantern. Obvi- 
ously the chest was not light. It was an 
old cypresswood chest that they had 
always used in the summer to keep things 
in, polished a bright brown, with a little 
inlaid pattern of dark brown and cream 
colour running around the edge of each 
surface, and a more complicated design 
ornamenting the center of the cover. He 
vaguely associated his mother with it. He 
felt a distinct relief when the men spread 
the cloth. He felt as if they had covered 
up more things than he could name. And 
when they produced candlesticks and 
candles, and set them on the improvised 
table and in the niches beside the door, he 
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seemed to come back again into the com- 
fortable light of common sense. 

“This is the way we used to do when I 
was a boy," he said with a smile, when he 
and Hélène established themselves on sofa 
cushions on opposite sides of the chest. 
*Only then we had little tables six inches 
high, instead of big ones like this." 

* Tt is rather a pity that we have spoiled 
all that," she said. “Are we any happier 
for perching on chairs around great scaffold- 
ings, and piling the scaffoldings with so 
many kinds of porcelain and metal? After 
all, they knew how to live—the people who 
were capable of imagining a place like this. 
And they had the good taste not to filla room 
with things. Your grandfather, was it?" 

He had had a dread that she would not 
say anything, that she would remain silent 
and impenetrable as she had been before 
Zümbül Agha, as if the chest between them 
were a barrier that nothing could surmount. 
His heart lightened when he heard her speak. 
Was it not quite her natural voice? 

“Tt was my great-grandfather, the Grand 
Vizier. They say he did know how to 
live—in his way. He built the kiosque 
for a beautiful slave of his, a Greek, whom 
he called Pomegranate." 

* Madame Pomegranate! What a charm- 
ing name! And that is why her cipher is 
everywhere. See?" She pointed to the 
series of cupboards and niches on either side 
of the door, dimly painted with pomegranate 
blossoms, and to the plaster reliefs around 
the hooded fireplace, and to the cluster of 
pomegranates that made a center to the gilt 
and painted latticework of the ceiling. 
* One could be very happy in such a little 
house. It has an air—of being meant for 
moments. And you feel as if they had 
something to do with the wonderful way it 
has faded." She looked as if she had 
meant to say something else, which she did 
not. But after a moment she added: 
* Will you ask them to turn off the water 
in the fountain? It is a little chilly, now 
that the sun has gone, and it sounds like 
rain—or tears." 

The dinner went, on the whole, not so 
badly. There were dishes to be passed 
back and forth. "There were questions to be 
asked or comments to be made. There 
were the servants to be spoken to. Yet, 
more and more, the Pasha could not help 
wondering. When a silence fell, too, he 
could not help listening. And least of all 
could he help looking at Héléne. He 
looked at her, trying not to look at her, 
with an intense curiosity, as if he had 
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never seen her before, asking himself if 
there were anything new in her face, and 
how she would look if Would she be 
like this? She made no attempt to keep up 
a flow of words, as if to distract his attention. 
She was not soft, either; she was not trying to 
seduce him. And she made no show of 
gratitude toward him for having sent 
Ziimbiil Agha away. Neither did she by so 
much as an inflection try to insinuate or 
excuse or explain. She was what she 
always was, perfect—and evidently a little 
tired. She was indeed more than perfect, 
she was prodigious, when he asked her once 
what she was thinking about and she said 
Pandora, tapping the chest between them. 
He had never heard the story of that other 
Greek girl and her box, and she told him 
gravely about all the calamities that came 
out of it, and the one gift of hope that 
remained behind. 

“But I cannot be a Turkish woman 
long!” she added inconsequently with a 
smile. “My legs are asleep. I really 
must walk about a little.” 

When he had helped her to her feet she 
led the way into the other room. They 
had their coffee and  cigarets there. 
Héléne walked slowly up and down the 
length of the room, stopping every now and 
then to look into the square pool of the 
fountain and to pat her hair. 

The Pasha sat down on the long low divan 
that ran under the windows. He could 
watch her more easily now. And the 
detachment with which he had begun to 
look at her grew in spite of him into the 
feeling that he was looking at a stranger. 
After all, what did he know about her? 
Who was she? What had happened to her, 
during all the years that he had not known 
her, in that strange free European life 
which he had tried to imitate, and which 
at heart he secretly distrusted? What had 
she ever really told him, and what had he 
ever really divined of her? For perhaps 
the first time in his life he realized how little 
one person may know of another, and 
particularly a man of a woman. And he 
remembered Shaban again, and that phrase 
about his wife being safer than Hélène. 
Had Shaban really meant anything? Was 
Hélène “safe”? He acknowledged to him- 
self at last that the question was there in 
his mind, waiting to be answered. 

Héléne did not help him. She had been 
standing for some time at an odd angle to 
the pool, looking into it. He could see her 
face there, with the eyes turned away from 
him. 
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“How mysterious a reflection is!" she 
said. “It is so real that you can't believe it 
disappears for good. How often Madame 
Pomegranate must have looked into this 
pool, and yet I can't find her in it. But I 
feel she is really there, all the same—and 
who knows who else?" 

“They say mirrors do not flatter," the 
Pasha did not keep himself from rejoining, 
“but they are very discreet. They tell no 
tales!" 

Héléne raised her eyes. In the little room 
the servants had cleared the improvised 
table and had packed up everything again 
except the candles. 

“I have been up here a long time," she 
said, “and I am rather tired. It is a little 
cold, too. If you do not mind I think I 
will go down to the house now, with the 
servants. You will hardly care to go so 
soon, for Zümbül Agha has not finished 
what he has to say to you.” 

“Zümbül Agha!” exclaimed the Pasha. 
“T sent him away.” 

“ Ah, but you must know him well enough 
to be sure he would not go. Let us see." 
She clapped her hands. The servant of the 
lantern immediately came out to her. 
“Will you ask Zümbül Agha to come here?” 
she said. ‘‘He is on the porch.” 

The man went to the door, looked out, 
and said a word. Then he stood aside with 
a respectful salaam, and the eunuch entered. 
He negligently returned the salute and 
walked forward until his air of importance 
changed to one of humility at sight of the 
Pasha. Salaaming in turn, he stood with 
his hands folded in front of him. 

“T will go down with you,” said the 
Pasha to his wife, rising. "It is too late for 
you to go through the woods in the dark." 

* Nonsense!" She gave him a look that 
had more in it than the tone in which she 
added: “Please do not. I shall be per- 
fectly safe with four servants. You can 
tell them not to let me run away." Coming 
nearer, she put her hand into the bosom of 
her dress, then stretched out the hand 
toward him. ''Here is the key—the key of 
which Zümbül Agha spoke—the key of 
Pandora's box. Will you keep it for me, 
please? Au revoir.” 

And making a sign to the servants she 
walked out of the kiosque. 


III 


Tue Pasha was too surprized, at first, to 
move—and too conscious of the eyes of 
servants, too uncertain of what he should 
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do, too fearful of doing the wrong, the un- 
European, thing. And afterward it was too 
late. He stood watching until the flicker 
of the lantern disappeared among the dark 
trees. Then his eyes met the eunuch's. 

“ Why don't you go down, too?” suggested 
Zümbül Agha. The variable climate of a 
great house had made him too perfect an 
opportunist not to take the line of being in 
favour again. “It might be better. Give 
me the key and I will do what there is to do. 
But you might send up Shaban.” 

Why not, the Pasha secretly asked him- 
self? Might it not be the best way out? 
At the same time he experienced a certain 
revulsion of feeling, now that Héléne was 
gone, in the way she had gone. She really 
was prodigious! And with the vanishing 
of the lantern that had brought him a 
measure of reassurance he felt the weight 
of an uncleared situation, fantastic but 
crucial, heavy upon him. And the Negro 
annoyed him intensely. 

“Thank you, Zümbül Agha,” he replied, 
“but I am not the nurse of Madama, and 
I will not give you the key." 

If he only might, though, he thought to 
himself again! 

“You believe her, this Frank woman 
whom you had never seen five years ago, 
and you do not believe me, who have lived 
in your house longer than you can remem- 
ber!” 

The eunuch said it so bitterly that the 
Pasha was touched in spite of himself. 
He had never been one to think very much 
about minor personal relations, but even 
at such a moment he could see—was it 
partly because he wanted more time to 
make up his mind?—that he had never 
liked Zümbül Agha as he liked Shaban, for 
instance. Yet more honour had been due, 
in the old family tradition, to the former. 
And he had been associated even longer 
with the history of the house. 

* My poor Zümbül,” he uttered musingly 
* you have never forgiven me for marrying 
her.” 

“My Pasha, you are not the first to 
marry an unbeliever, nor the last. But 
such a marriage should be to the glory of 
Islam, and not to its discredit. Who can 
trust her? She is still a Christian. And 
she is too young. She has turned the world 
upside down. What would your father 
have said to a daughter-in-law who goes 
shamelessly into the street without a veil, 
alone, and who receives in your house men 
who are no relation to you or to her? It is 
not right. Women understand only one 
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thing—to make fools of men. And they 
are never content to fool one.” 

The Pasha, still waiting to make up his 
mind, let his fancy linger about Zümbül 
Agha. It was really rather absurd, after all, 
what a part women played in the world, 
and how little it all came to in the end! 
Did the black man, he wondered, walk in a 
clearer, cooler world, free of the clouds, the 
iridescences, the languors, the periumes, 
the strange obsessions, that made others 
walk so often like madmen? Or might some 
tatter of preposterous humanity still work 
obscurely in him? Or a bitterness of not 
being like other men? That perhaps was 
why the Pasha felt friendlier toward Shaban. 
They were more alike. 

“You are right, Ziimbiil Agha,” he said. 
“The world is upside down. But neither 
the Madama nor any of us made it so. All 
we can do is to try and keep our heads as it 
turns. Now, will you please tell me how 
you happened to be up here? The Madama 
never told you to come. You know per- 
fectly well that the customs of Europe are 
different from ours, and that she does not 
like to have you follow her about. ” 

"What woman likes to be followed 
about?" retorted the eunuch with a sly 
smile. *Iknow you have told me to leave 
heralone. But why was I brought into this 
house? Am I to stand by and watch dis- 
honour brought upon it simply because 
you have eaten the poison of a woman?" 

“Zümbül Agha,” replied the Pasha 
sharply, “I am not discussing old and new, 
or this and that, but Iam asking you to tell 
me what all this speech is about. " 

“Give me that key and I will show you 
what it is about,” said the eunuch, stepping 
forward. 

But the Pasha found he was not ready to 
go so directly to the point. 

“Can’t you answer a simple question?” 
he demanded irritably, retreating to the 
farther side of the fountain. 

The reflection of the painted ceiling in 
the pool made him think of Héléne—and 
Madame Pomegranate. He stared into the 
still water as if to find Héléne’s face there. 
Was any other face hidden beside it, mock- 

ing him? 

But Zümbül Agha had begun again, 
doggedly: 

“T came here because it is my business to 
be here. I went to town this morning. 
When I got back they told me that you 
were away and that the Madama was up 
here, alone. So I came. Is this a place for a 
woman to be alone in—a young woman, 
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with men working all about, and I don’t 
know who, and a thousand ways of getting 
in and out from the hills, and ten thousand 
hiding places in the woods?” 

The Pasha made a gesture of impatience, 
and turned away. But after all, what could 
one do with old Zümbül? He had been 
brought up in his tradition. The Pasha 
lighted another cigaret to help himself think. 

“Well, I came up here," continued the 
eunuch, “and as I came I heard Madama 
singing. You know how she sings the songs 
of the Franks.” 

The Pasha knew. But he did not say * 
anything. As he walked up and down, 
smoking and thinking, his eye caught in 
the pool a reflection from the other side of 
the room, where the door of the latticed 
room was and where the cypress-wood chest 
stood as the servants had left it in the middle 
of the floor. Was that what Héléne had 
stood looking at so long, he asked himself? 
He wondered that he could have sat beside 
it so quietly. It seemed now like something 
dark and dangerous crouching there in the 
shadow of the little room. 

“T sat down, under the terrace,” he heard 
the eunuch go on, “where no one could see 
me, and I listened. And after she had 
stopped I heard 2 

* Never mind what you heard," broke in 
the Pasha. “I have heard enough.” 

He was ashamed—ashamed and resolved. 
He felt as if he had been playing the spy 
with Zümbül Agha. And after all there was 
a very simple way to answer his question 
for himself. He threw away his cigaret, 
went forward into the little room, bent 
over the chest, and fitted the key into the 
lock. 

Just then a nightingale burst out singing, 
but so near and so loud that he started and 
looked over his shoulder. In an instant he 
collected himself, feeling the black man's 
eyes upon him. Yet he could not suppress 
the train of association started by the im- 
passioned trilling of the bird, even as he 
began to turn the key of the chest where his 
mother used to keep her quaint old silks 
and embroideries. The irony of the contrast 
paralyzed his hand for a strange moment, 
and of the difference between this spring 
night and other spring nights when nightin- 
gales had sung. And what if, after all, only 
calamity were to come out of the chest, and 
he were to lose his last gift of hope! Ah! 
He knew at last what he would do! He 
quickly withdrew the key from the lock, 
stood up straight again, and looked at 
Zümbül Agha. 
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* Go down and get Shaban," he ordered, 
*and don't come back." 

'The eunuch stared. But if he had any- 
thing to say he thought better of uttering it. 
He saluted silently and went away. 


IV 


Tue Pasha sat down on the divan and 
lighted a cigaret. Almost immediately the 
nightingale stopped singing. For a few 
moments Zümbül Agha's steps could be 
heard outside. 'Then it became very still. 
` The Pasha did not like it. Look which way 
he would he could not help seeing the chest 
—or listening. He got up and went into 
the big room, where he turned on the water 
of the fountain. The falling drops made 
company for him, and kept him from look- 
ing for lost reflections. But they presently 
made him think of what Hélène had said 
about them. He went out to the porch and 
sat down on the steps. In front of him the 
pines lifted their great dark canopies against 
thestars. Other stars twinkled between the 
trunks, far below, where the shore lights of 
the Bosphorus were. It was so still that 
water sounds came faintly up to him, and 
every now ànd then he could even hear 
nightingales on the European side. Another 
nightingale began singing in his own woods 
—the nightingale that had told him what to 
do, he said to himself. What other things 
the nightingales had sung to him, years ago! 
And how long the pines had listened there, 
still strong and green and rugged and alive, 
while he, and how many before him, sat 
under them for a little while and then went 
away! 

Fresently he heard steps on the drive and 
Shaban came, carrying something dark in 
his hand. 

“What is that?" asked the Pasha, as 
Shaban held it out. 

“A pistol, my Pasha. Zümbül Agha told 
me you wanted it. 

The Pasha laughed curtly. 

“Zümbül made a mistake. What I want 
is a shovel, or a couple of them. Can you 
find such a thing without asking any one?”’ 

“Yes, my Pasha,” replied the Albanian 
promptly, laying the revolver on the steps 
and disappearing again. And it was not 
long before he was back with the desired 
implements. 

“We must dig a hole, somewhere, Sha- 
ban,” said his master in a low voice. “It 
must be in a place where people are not 
likely to go, but not too far from the 
kiosque. ” 
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Shaban immediately started toward the 
trees at the back of the house. The Pasha 
followed him silently into a path that wound 
through the wood. A nightingale began to 
sing again, very near them—the nightin- 
gale, thought the Pasha. 

“He is telling us where to go," he said. 

Shaban permitted himself a low laugh. 

“T think he is telling his mistress where 
to go. However, we will go, too." And 
they did, bearing away to one side of the 
path till they came to the foot of a tall 
cypress. 

“This will do," said the Pasha, “if the 
roots are not in the way. " 

Without a word Shaban began to dig. 
The Pasha took the other spade. To the 
simple Albanian it was nothing out of the 
ordinary. What was extraordinary was 
that his master was able to keep it up, soft 
as the loam was under the trees. The most 
difficult thing about it was that they could 
not see what they were doing, except by the 
light of an occasional match. But at last 
the Pasha judged the ragged excavation of 
sufficient depth. Then he led the way back 
to the kiosque. 

They found Zümbül Agha in the little 
room, sitting on the sofa with a pistol in 
either hand. 

“T thought I told you not to come back!" 
exclaimed the Pasha sternly. 

“Yes,” faltered the old eunuch, “but I 
was afraid something might happen to you. 
So I waited below the pines. And when you 
went away into the woods with Shaban, I 
came here to watch." He lifted a revolver 
significantly. ‘I found the other one on the 
steps. ” 

“Very well,” said the Pasha at length, 
more kindly. He even found it in him at 
that moment to be amused at the picture 
the black man made, in his sedate frock coat, 
with his two weapons. And Zümbül Agha 
found no less to look at, in the appearance 
of his master’s clothes. ‘‘But now there is 
no need for you to watch any longer," 
added the latter. “If you want to watch, do 
it at the bottom of the hill. Don’t let any 
one come up here." 

“On my head," said the eunuch. He 
saw that Shaban, as usual, was trusted 
more than he. But it was not for him to 
protest against the ingratitude of masters. 
He salaamed and backed out of the room. 

When he was gone the Pasha turned to 
Shaban: 

“This box, Shaban—you see this box? 
It has become a trouble to us, and I am 
going to take it out there.” 
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The Albanian nodded gravely. He took 
hold of one of the handles, to judge the 
weight of the chest. He lifted his eyebrows. 

* Can you help me put it on my back?" 
he asked. 

* Don't try to do that, Shaban. We will 
carry it together." The Pasha took hold 
of the other handle. When they got as far 
as the outer door he let down his end. It 
was not light. “Wait a minute, Shaban. 
Let us shut up the kiosque, so that no one 
will notice anything.” He went back to 
blow out the candles. Then he thought of 
the fountain. He caught a play of broken 
images in the pool as he turned off the water. 
When he had put out the lights and had 
groped his way to the door he found that 
Shaban was already gone with the chest. A 
last drop of water made a strange echo 
behind him in the dark kiosque. He locked 
the door and hurried after Shaban, who had 
succeeded in getting the chest on his back. 
Nor would Shaban let the Pasha help him 
till they came to the edge of the wood. 
There, carrying the chest between them, 
they stumbled through the trees to the 
place that was ready. 

“Now we must be careful,” said the 
Pasha. “It might slip or get stuck.” 

* But are you going to bury the box too?" 
demanded Shaban, for the first time show- 
ing surprize. 

"Yes," answered the Pasha. And he 
added: “It is the box I want to get rid of." 

“Tt is a pity," remarked Shaban regret- 
fully. “It is a very good box. However, 
you know. Now then!" 

There was a scraping and a muffled thud, 
followed by a fall of earth and small stones 
on wood. The Pasha wondered if he would 
hear anything else. But first one and then 
another nightingale began to fill the night 
air with their April madness. 

* Ah, there are two of them,” remarked 
Shaban. “She will take the one that says 
the sweetest things to her.” 
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The Pasha’s reply was to throw a spade- 
ful of earth on the chest. Shaban joined 
him with such vigour that the hole was 
very soon full. 

* We are old, my Pasha, but we are good 
for something yet," said Shaban. “I will 
hide the shovels here in the bushes,” he 
added, “and early in the morning I will 
come again, before any of those lazy 
gardeners are up, and fix it so that no one 
will ever know.” 

There, at least, was a person of whom one 
could be sure! The Pasha realized that 
gratefully, as they walked back through the 
park. He did not feel like talking, but at 
least he felt the satisfaction of having done 
what he had decided to do. He remembered 
Ziimbiil Agha as they neared the bottom of 
the hill. The eunuch had not taken his 
commission more seriously than it had been 
given, however, or he preferred not to be 
seen. Perhaps he wanted to reconnoiter 
again on top of the hill. 

“I don't think I will go in just yet," said 
the Pasha, as they crossed the bridge into 
the lower garden. “I am rather dirty. 
And I would like to rest a little under the 
chestnut trees. Would you get me an 
overcoat, please, Shaban, and a brush of 
some kind? And you might bring me a 
coffee, too.” à 

How tired he was! And what a short 
time it was, yet what an eternity, since he 
last dropped into one of those wicker chairs! 
He felt for his cigarets. As he did so he 
discovered something else in his pocket, 
something small and hard that at first he 
did not recognize. Then he remembered the 
key—the key. ... He suddenly tossed 
it into the pool beside him. It made a sharp 
little splash, which was reéchoed by the 
dripping basins. He got up and felt in the 
ivy for the handle that shut off the water. 
At the end of the garden the Bosphorus 
lapped softly in the dark. Far away, up 
in the wood the nightingales were singing. 


Life 
By MILDRED MASSON 


dee seen funny pictures, 

And they've made me laugh. 
I've seen funny people, 

And they've made me sorry. 

I've heard funny jokes, 

And they've left me puzzled. 
Why is it that when Life is funniest, 
Ishould want to cry? 


E T Pope's Mule 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET 


Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley 


x F ALL the pretty sayings, 
$ j| Proverbs, adages, with which 
Provençal peasantry 
decorate their discourses, I 

amS] know of none more picturesque, 
or more peculiar than this:—for fifteen 
leagues around my mill, when they speak 
of a spiteful and vindictive man, they say: 
“That fellow! distrust him! he’s like the 
Pope’s mule who kept her kick for seven 
years.” 

I tried for a long time to find out whence 
that proverb came, what that Pope’s mule 
was, and why she kept her kick for seven 
years. No one could give me any informa- 
tion on the subject, not even Francet 
Mamai, my old fife-player, though he knows 
his Provençal legends to the tips of his 
fingers. Francet thought, as I did, that 
there must be some ancient chronicle of 
Avignon behind it, but he had never heard 
of it otherwise than as a proverb. 

“You won't find it anywhere except in 
the Grasshoppers’ Library," said the old 
man, laughing. 

'The idea struck me as a good one; and as 
the Grasshoppers’ Library is close at my 
door, I shut myself up there for over a week. 

It is a wonderful library, admirably 
stocked, open to poets night and day, and 
served by little librarians with cymbals 
who make music for you all the time. I 
spent some delightful days there, and after 
a week of researches (on my back) I ended 
by discovering what I wanted, namely: 
the story of the mule and that famous kick 
which she kept for seven years. The tale is 
pretty, though rather naive, and I shall try 
to tell it to you just as I read it yesterday 
in a manuscript coloured by the weather, 
smelling of good dried lavender and tied 
with the Virgin’s threads—as they call 
gossamer in these parts. 


Whoso did not see Avignon in the days 
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of the Popes has seen nothing. For gayety, 
life, animation, the excitement of festivals, 
never was a town like it. From morning till 
night there was nothing but processions, 
pilgrimages, streets strewn with flowers, 
draped with tapestries, cardinals arriving 
by the Rhone, banners in the breeze, galleys 
dressed in flags, the Pope’s soldiers chanting 
Latin on the squares, and the tinkling 
rattle of the begging friars; while from garret 
to cellar of houses that pressed, humming, 
round the great papal palace like bees 
around their hive, came the tick-tack of 
lace-looms, the to-and-fro of shuttles weav- 
ing the gold thread of chasubles, the tap- 
tap of the goldsmith’s chasing-tools tapping 
on the chalices, the tuning of choir-instru- 
ments at the lutemaker’s, the songs of the 
spinners at their work; and above all this 
rose the sound of bells, and always the 
echo of certain tambourines coming from 
away down there on the bridge of Avignon. 
Because, with us, when the people are 
happy they must dance—they must dance; 
and as in those days the streets were too 
narrow for the farandole, files and tam- 
bourines posted themselves on the bridge 
of Avignon in the fresh breeze of the Rhone, 
and day and night folks danced, they danced. 
Ah! the happy times! the happy town! 
Halberds that did not wound, prisons where 
the wine was put to cool; no hunger, no war. 
That’s how the Popes of the Comtat gov- 
erned their people; and that’s why their 
people so deeply regretted them. 


There was one Pope especially, a good 
old man called Boniface. Ah! that one, 
many were the tears shed in Avignon when 
he was dead. He was so amiable, so affable 
a prince! He laughed so merrily on the 
back of his mule! And when you passed 
him, were you only a poor little gatherer of 
madder-roots, or the grand provost of the 
town, he gave you his benediction so 
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politely! A real Pope of Yvetot, but an 
Yvetot of Provence, with something delicate 
in his laugh, a sprig of sweet marjoram in his 
cardinal's cap, and never a Jeanneton,—the 
only Jeanneton he was ever known to have, 
that good Father, was his vineyard, his 
own little vineyard which he planted him- 
self, three leagues from Avignon, among the 
myrtles of Cháteau-Neuf. 

Every Sunday, after vespers, the good 
man paid court to his vineyard; and when he 
was up there, sitting in the blessed sun, his 
mule near him, his cardinals stretched out 
. beneath the grapevines, he would order a 

flask of the wine of his own growth to be 
opened,—that beautiful wine, the colour of 
rubies, which is now called the Château- 
Neuf des Papes, and he sipped it with sips, 
gazing at his vineyard tenderly. Then, 
the flask empty, the day fading, he rode 
back joyously to town, the Chapter follow- 
ing; and when he crossed the bridge of 
. Avignon through the tambourines and the 

farandoles, his mule, set going by the music, 
paced along in a skipping little amble, while 
he himself beat time to the dance with his 
cap, which greatly scandalized the cardinals 
but made the people say: Ah! the good 
prince! Ah! the kind Pope!" 


What the Pope loved best in the world, 
next to his vineyard of Cháteau-Neuf, was 
his mule. The good man doted on that 
animal. Every evening before he went to 
bed he went to see if the stable was locked, 
if nothing was lacking in the manger; and 
never did he rise from table without seeing 
with his own eyes the preparation of a great 
bowl of wine in the French fashion with 
sugar and spice, which he took to his mule 
himself, in spite of the remarks of his cardi- 
nals. It must be said that the animal was 
worth the trouble. She was a handsome 
black mule, with reddish points, sure-footed, 
hide shining, back broad and full, carrying 
proudly her thin little head decked out 
with pompons and ribbons, silver bells and 
streamers; gentle as an angel withal, inno- 
cent eyes, and two long ears, always shaking, 
which gave her the look of a down-right good 
fellow. All Avignon respected her, and 
. when she passed through the streets there 
were no civilities that the people did not 
pay her; for every one knew there was no 
better way to stand well at court, and that 
the Pope's mule, for all her innocent look, 
had led more than one man to fortune,— 
witness Tistet Védéne and his amazing 
adventure. ' 

This Tistet Védéne was, in point of fact, 
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an impudent young rogue, whom his father, 
Guy Védéne, the goldsmith, had been 
forced to turn out of his house, because he 
would not work and only debauched the 
apprentices. For six months Tistet dragged 
his jacket through all the gutters of Avignon, 
but principally those near the papal palace; 
for the rascal has a notion in his head about 
the Pope’s mule, and you shall now see 
what mischief was in it. 

One day when his Holiness was riding all 
alone beneath the ramparts, behold our 
Tistet approaching him and saying, with his 
hands clasped in admiration: 

* Ah! mon Dieu, Holy Father, what a fine 
mule you are riding! Just let me look at 
her. Ah! Pope, what a mule! The Em- 
peror of Germany hasn't her equal.” 

And he stroked her and spoke to her 
softly as if to a pretty young lady: 

* Come here, my treasure, my jewel, my 
pearl " 

And the good Pope, quite touched, said 
to himself: 

“What a nice young fellow; how kind 
he is to my mule!" 

And the next day what do you think 
happened? Tistet Védéne changed his 
yellow jacket for a handsome lace alb, a 
purple silk hood, shoes with buckles; and 
he entered the household of the Pope, where 
no one had ever yet been admitted but sons 
of nobles and nephews of cardinals. That’s 
what intriguing means! But Tistet was 
not satisfied with that. 

Once in the Pope’s service, the rascal 
continued the game he had played so suc- 
cessfully. Insolent to every one, he showed 
attentions and kindness to none but the 
mule, and he was always to be met with in 
the courtyards of the palace with a handful 
of oats, or a bunch of clover, shaking its 
pink blooms at the window of the Holy 
Father as if to say: “Hein! who's that for, 
hey?" Time and again this happened, 
so that, at last, the good Pope, who felt 
himself getting old, left to Tistet the care 
of looking after the stable and of carrying 
to the mule his bowl of wine,—which did 
not cause the cardinals to laugh. 


Nor the mule either. For now, at the 
hour her wine was due she beheld half a 
dozen little pages of the household slipping 
hastily into the hay with their hoods and 
their laces; and then, soon after, a good 
warm smell of caramel and spices pervaded 
the stable, and Tistet Védéne appeared 
bearing carefully the bowl of hot wine. 
Then the poor animal’s martyrdom began. 
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That fragrant wine she loved, which kept 
her warm and gave her wings, they had the 
cruelty to bring it into her stall and let her 
smell of it; then, when her nostrils were full 
of the perfume, away! and the beautiful 
rosy liquor went down the throats of those 
young scamps! And not only did they steal 
her wine, but they were like devils, those 
young fellows, after they had drunk it. 
One pulled her ears, another her tail. Qui- 
quet jumped on her back, Béluguet put his 
hat on her head, and not one of the rascals 
ever thought that with one good kick of her 
hind-legs the worthy animal could send them 
all to the polar star, and farther still if she 
chose. But no! you are not the Pope's mule 
for nothing—that mule of benedictions and 
plenary indulgences. The lads might do 
what they liked, she was never angry with 
them; it was only Tistet Védéne whom she 
hated. He, indeed! when she felt him 
behind her, her hoofs itched; and reason 
enough too. That good-for-nothing Tistet 
played her such villainous tricks. He had 
such cruel ideas and inventions after drink- 
ing. 

One day he took it into his head to make 
her go with him into the belfry, high up, 
very high up, to the peak of the palace! 
What I am telling you is no tale; two hun- 
dred thousand Provencal men and women 
saw it. Imagine the terror of that unfor- 
tunate mule, when, after turning for an 
hour, blindly, round a corkscrew staircase 
and climbing I don't know how many steps, 
she found herself all of a sudden on a plat- 
form blazing with light, while a thousand 
feet below her she saw a diminutive Avig- 
non, the booths in the market no bigger 
than nuts, the Pope's soldiers moving about 
their barracks like little red ants, and down 
there, bright as a silver thread, a microscopic 
little bridge on which they were dancing, 
dancing. Ah!poor beast! what a panic! At 
the cry she gave, all the windows of the 
palace shook. 

“What’s the matter? what are they doing 
to my mule?" cried the good Pope, rushing 
out upon his balcony. 

Tistet Védéne was already in the court- 
yard, pretending to weep and tear his hair. 

"Ah! great Holy Father, what's the 
‘matter, indeed! Mon Dieu! what will be- 
come of us? "here's your mule gone up to 
the belfry.” 

“AIl alone?” 

* Yes, great Holy Father, all alone. Look 
up there, high up. Don't you see the tips 
of her ears pointing out—like two swallows?” 

“Mercy!” cried the poor Pope, raising 
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his eyes. ‘Why, she must have gone mad! 
She’ll kill herself! Come down, come down, 
you luckless thing!" 

Pécaire! she wanted nothing so much as 
to come down; but how? which way? The 
stairs? not to be thought of; they can be 
mounted, those things; but as for going 
down! why, they are enough to break one's 
legs a hundred times. The poor mule was in 
despair, and while circling round and round 
the platform with her big eyes full of vertigo 
she thought of Tistet Védéne. 

“Ah! bandit, if I only escape—what a 
kick to-morrow morning!” 1 
'That idea.of a kick put some courage 
into her heart; without it she never could 

have held good. 

At last, they managed to save her, but it 
was quite a serious affair. They had to 
get her down with a derrick, ropes, and a 
sling. You can fancy what humiliation it 
was for a Pope's mule to see herself sus- 
pended at that height, her four hoofs 
swimming in the void like a cockchafer 
hanging to a string. And all Avignon look- 
ing at her! 

'The unfórtunate beast could not sleep 
at night. She fancied she was still turning 
round and round that curséd platform while 
the town laughed below, and again she 
thought of the infamous Tistet and the fine 
kick of her heels she would let fly at him 
next day. Ah! friends, what a kick! the 
dust of it would be seen as far as Pampéri- 
gouste. 

Now, while this notable reception was 
being made ready for him in the Pope's 
stable, what do you think Tistet Védéne 
was about? He was descending the Rhone 
on a papal galley, singing as he went his 
way to the Court of Naples with a troop of 
young nobles whom the town of Avignon 
sent every year to Queen Jeanne to practise 
diplomacy and fine manners. Tistet Védéne 
was not noble; but the Pope was bent on 
rewarding him for the care he had given to 
his mule, and especially for the activity he 
displayed in saving her from her perilous 
situation. 

The mule was the disappointed party 
on the morrow! 

“Ah! the bandit! he suspected some- 
thing,” she thought, shaking her silver bells. 
* No matter for that, scoundrel; you'll find 
it when you get back, that kick; I'll keep 
it for you!" 

And she kept it for him. 

After Tistet's departure, the Pope's mule 
returned to her tranquil way of life and her 
usual proceedings. No more Quiquet, 
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no more Béluguet in the stable. The good 
old days of the spiced wine came back, and 
with them good-humour, long siestas, and 
the little gavotte step as she crossed the 
bridge of Avignon. Nevertheless, since her 
adventure a certain coldness was shown to 
her in the town. Whisperings were heard 
as she passed, old people shook their heads, 
children laughed and pointed to the belfry. 
'The good Pope himself no longer had quite 
the same confidence in his friend, and when 
he let himself go into a nice little nap on her 
back of a Sunday, returning from his vine- 
yard, he always had this thought latent in 
his mind: “ What if I should wake up there 
on the platform!” The mule felt this, and 
she suffered, but said nothing; only, when- 
ever the name of Tistet Védéne was uttered 
in her hearing, her long ears quivered, and 
she struck the iron of her shoes hard upon 
the pavement with a little snort. 

Seven years went by. Then, at the end 
of those seven years, Tistet Védéne re- 
turned from the Court of Naples. His time 
was not yet finished over there, but he 
had heard that the Pope’s head mustard- 
bearer had died suddenly at Avignon, and as 
the place seemed a good one, he hurried 
back in haste to solicit it. 

When this intriguing Védéne entered the 
palace the Holy Father did not recognize 
him, he had grown so tall and so stout. 
It must also be said that the good Pope 
himself had grown older, and could not see 
much without spectacles. 

Tistet was not abashed. 

“What, great Holy Father! you don’t 
remember me? It is I, Tistet Védéne.” 

“Védéne?” 

“Why, yes, you know the one that took 
the wine to your mule.” 

“Ah! yes, yes,—I remember. A good 
little fellow, that Tistet Védéne! And now, 
what do you want of me?” 

“Oh! very little, great Holy Father. I 
came to ask— By the bye, have you still got 
her, that mule of yours? Is she well? Ah! 
good! Icame to ask you for the place of the 
chief mustard-bearer who lately died." 

“Mustard-bearer, you! Why you are too 
young. How old are you?" 

“Twenty-two, illustrious pontiff; just 
five years older than your mule. Ah! palm 
of God, what a fine beast she is! If you 
only knew how I love her, that mule,—how 
I pined for her in Italy! Won't you let me 
see her?” 

“Yes, my son, you shall see her," said 
the worthy Pope quite touched. “And as 
you love her so much I must have you live 
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near her. Therefore, from this day I attach 
you to my person as chief mustard-bearer. 
My cardinals will cry out, but no matter! 
I’m used to that. Come and see me to- 
morrow, after vespers, and you shall receive 
the insignia of your rank in presence of the 
whole Chapter, and then I will show you the 
mule and you shall go to the vineyard with 
us, hey! hey!” 

I need not tell you if Tistet Védéne was 
content when he left the palace, and with 
what impatience he awaited the ceremony 
of the morrow. And yet, there was one 
more impatient and more content than he; 
it was the mule. After Védéne’s return, 
until vespers on the following day that 
terrible animal never ceased to stuff herself 
with oats, and practise her heels on the wall 
behind her. She, too, was preparing for the 
ceremony. 

Well, on the morrow, when vespers were 
said, Tistet Védéne made his entry into 
the papal courtyard. All the grand clergy 
were there; the cardinals in their red robes, 
the devil’s advocate in black velvet, the 
convent abbots in their small miters, the 
wardens of Saint-Agrico, the violet hoods 
of the Pope’s household, the lower clergy 
also, the Pope’s guard in full uniform, the 
three penitential brotherhoods, the hermits 
of Mont-Ventoux, with their sullen faces, 
and the little clerk who walks behind them 
with a bell, the flagellating friars naked to 
the waist, the ruddy sextons in judge’s 
gowns, all, all, down to the givers of holy 
water, and the man who lights and him who 
puts out the candles—not one was missing. 
Ah! it was a fine ordination! Bells, fire- 
crackers, sunshine, music, and always those 
frantic tambourines leading the farandole 
over there, on the bridge. 

When Védéne appeared in the midst of 
this great assembly, his fine bearing and 
handsome face sent a murmur of admiration 
through the crowd. He was truly a magnifi- 
cent Provengal; but of the blonde type, with 
thick hair curling at the tips, and a dainty 
little beard, that looked like slivers of fine 
metal fallen from the chisel of his father, the 
goldsmith. The rumour ran that the fingers 
of Queen Jeanne had sometimes played 
in the curls of that golden beard; and, in 
truth, the Sieur de Védéne had the self- 
glorifying air and the abstracted look of men 
that queens have loved. On this day, in 
order to do honour to his native town, he 
had substituted for his Neapolitan clothes 
a tunic edged with pink, à la Provençale, 
and in his hood there quivered a tall feather 
of the Camargue ibis. 
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As soon as he entered the new official 
powed with a gallant air, and approached 
the high portico where the Pope was waiting 
to give him the insignias of his rank, namely, 
a wooden spoon and a saffron coat. The 
mule was at the foot of the steps, saddled 
and bridled, all ready to go to the vineyard; 
as he passed beside her, Tistet Védéne 
smiled pleasantly, and stopped to give her a 
friendly pat or two on the back, glancing, 
as he did so, out of the corner of his eye to 
see if the Pope noticed it. The position was 
just right,—the mule let fly her heels. 
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“There, take it, villain! 
have I kept it for thee!” 

And she gave him so terrible a kick,— 
so terrible that even at Pampérigouste the 
smoke was seen, a whirlwind of blonde dust, 
in which flew the feather of an ibis, and 
that was all that remained of the unfor- 
tunate Tistet Védéne! 

Mule kicks are not usually so destructive; 
but this was a papal mule; and then, just 
think! she had kept it for him for seven 
years. There is no finer example of ecclesias- 
tical rancour. 


Seven years 


A Ballade of Evolution 


By GRANT ALLEN 


N the mud of the Cambrian main 
Did our earliest ancestor dive: 

From a shapeless albuminous grain 
We mortals our being derive. 
He could split himself up into five, 
Or roll himself round like a ball; 
For the fittest will always survive, 
While the weakliest go to the wall. 


As an active ascidian again 

Fresh forms he began to contrive, 

Till he grew to a fish with a brain, 
And brought forth a mammal alive. 
With his rivals he next had to strive 
'To woo him a mate and a thrall; 

So the handsomest managed to wive, 
While the ugliest went to the wall. 
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At length as an ape he was fain 

'The nuts of the forest to rive, 

Till he took to the low-lying plain, 
And proceeded his fellows to knive. 
Thus did cannibal men first arrive 
One another to swallow and maul; 
And the strongest continued to thrive 
While the weakliest went to the wall. 
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Prince, in our civilized hive, 

Now money’s the measure of all; 
And the wealthy in coaches can drive 
While the needier go to the wall. 
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By WILLIAM SCHWENCK GILBERT 
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CHARACTERS 


Mr. PERRY SPREADBROW. 
Witcox (a Gardener). 

Miss JENNY NonmrHcorr. 
Rura (her Maid Servant). 


ACTI 
DATE-1844 


SCENE.—The Garden of a preity Country 
Villa. The house is new, and the garden 
shows signs of having been recently laid out; 
the shrubs are small, and the few trees about 
are moderate in size; small creepers are 
trained against the house; an open country 
in the distance; a little bridge, L. U. E., over 
a stream, forms the entrance to the garden; 
music in orchestra at rise of curtain— 
“Love’s Young Dream." 


Witcox is discovered seated on edge of 
garden wheelbarrow up stage, L., preparing 
his “bass” for tying up plants. He rises 
and comes down with sycamore sapling in 
his hand; it is carefully done up in matting, 
and has a direction label attached to it. 

Wircox (reading the label)—'' For Miss 
Northcott, with Mr. Spreadbrow’s kindest 
regards.” “Acer Pseudo Plantanus.” Aye, 
aye! sycamore, I suppose, though it ain’t 
genteel to say so. Humph! sycamores are 
common enough in these parts; there ain’t 
no call, as I can see, to send a hundred and 
twenty mile for one. Ah, Mr. Spreadbrow, 
no go—no go; it ain't to be done with 
“Acer Pseudo Plantanuses.” Miss Jenny’s 
sent better men nor you about their busi- 
ness afore this, and as you’re agoin’ about 
your’n of your own free will to-night, and 
a good long way too, why I says, no go, 
no go! If I know Miss Jenny, she’s a good 
long job, and you’ve set down looking at 
your work too long, and now that it’s come 


to going, you’ll need to hurry it, and Miss 
Jenny ain’t a job to be hurried over, bless 
her. Take another three months, and I 
don’t say there mightn’t be a chance for 
you, but it'll take all that—ah, thank good- 
ness, it'll take all that!—(Znter JENNY from 
behind the house, R. U. E., prepared for 
gardening.) 

JENNY—Well, Wilcox, what have you 
got there? (He touches his forehead and 
gives her the sycamore.) Not my sycamore? 

Wircox—Yes, Miss. Mr. Spreadbrow 
left it last night as the mail passed. 

Jenny—Then he’s returned already? 
Why, he was not expected for a week, at 
least. 

Wircox—He returned quite sudden last 
night, and left this here plant with a 
message that he. would call at twelve 
o'clock to-day, Miss. : 

JENNY—I shall be very glad to see him. 
So this is really a shoot of the dear old tree! 

Wircox—Come all the way from Lunnon, 
too. There's lots of 'em hereabouts, Miss; 
I could ha’ got you a armful for the asking. 

JENNv—Yes, I daresay; but this comes 
from the dear old house at Hampstead. 

Witcox—Do it, now? 

Jenny—You remember the old sycamore 
on the lawn where Mr. Spreadbrow and I 
used to sit and learn our lessons years 
ago?—well, this is a piece of it. And as 
Mr. Spreadbrow was going to London, I 
asked him to be so kind as to call, and 
tell the new people, with his compliments, 
that he wanted to cut a shoot from it for 
a young lady who had a very pleasant 
recollection of many very happy hours spent 
under it. It was an awkward thing for a 
nervous young gentleman to do, and it's 
very kind of him to have done it. (Gives 
back the plant, which he places against upper 
porch of house, L.) So he's coming this 
morning? 

Wircox—Yes, Miss, to say good-by. 
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Jenny (crosses to x. and busies herself 
at stand of flowers)—“Good-by?” “How 
d’ye do," you mean. 

Witcox—No, Miss, “good-by.” I hear 
Mr. Spreadbrow’s off to Injy. 

JENNY— Yes; I believe he is going soon. 

Witcox—Soon? Ah, soon enough! He 
joins his ship at Southampton to-night— 
so he left word yesterday. 

Jenny—To-night? No; not for some 
weeks yet. (Alarmed.) 

Witcox—To-night, Miss. I had it trom 
his own lips, and he's coming to-day to say 
good-by. 

JENNY (aside)—To-night! 

Witcox—And a good job too, say I, 
though he’s a nice young gentleman, too. 

Jenny—I don't see that it's a good job. 

Witcox—lI don't want no young gentle- 
men hanging about here, Miss. I know 
what they comes arter;—they comes arter 
the flowers. 

Jenny—The flowers? What nonsense! 

Witcox—No, it ain’t nonsense. The 
world’s a hap-hazard garden where com- 
mon vegetables like me, and hardy annuals 
like my boys, and sour crabs like my old 
'ooman, and pretty delicate flowers like 
you and your sisters grow side by side. It's 
the flowers they come arter. 

Jenny—Really, Wilcox, if papa don't 
object I don't see what you have to do with it. 

Witcox—No, your pa’ don’t object; but 
I can't make your pa' out, Miss. Walk 
off with one of his tuppenny toolips and 
he's your enemy for life. Walk off with one 
of his darters and he settles three hundred 
a year on you. Tell’ee what, Miss: if I'd 
a family of grown gals like you, I'd stick a 
conservatory label on each of them— 
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T'd take jolly good care they didn't. 
JENNY—At all events, if Mr. Spreadbrow 
is going away to-night you need not be 
alarmed on my account. I am a flower 
that is not picked in a minute. 
Wircox—Well said, Miss! And as he is 
going, and as you won't see him no more, 
I don't mind saying that a better spoken 
young gentleman I don't know. (A pproach- 
ing JENNY, who is now seated in chair L. of 
table.) A good, honest, straight-for'ard 
'young chap he is—looks you full in the 
face with eyes that seem to say, I'm an 
open book—turn me over—look me through 
and through—read every page of me, and if 
you find a line to be ashamed on, tell me 
of it, and TIl score it through." 
Jenny (demurely)—I daresay Mr. Spread- 
brow is much as other young men are. 
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Witcox—As other young men? No, no 
—Lord forbid, Miss! Come—say a good 
word for him, Miss, poor young gentleman. 
He's said many a good word of you, I'll go 
bail. 

JENNY—Of me? 

Wircox—(takes ladder which is leaning 
against the house and places it against upper 
porch of house, and, going a little way up it, 
speaks this speech from it—JENNY remains 
seated Y. of table, taking off her garden 
gloves and looking annoyed. She takes off her 
hat and places it on back of R. chair by table) 
—Aye. Why, only Toosday, when I was 
at work again the high road, he rides up on 
his little bay ’oss, and he stands talking 
to me over the hedge and straining his 
neck to catch a sight of you at a window. 
That was Toosday. “Well, Wilcox," says 
he, “it’s a fine day !"—it rained hard Toos- 
day, but it’s always a fine day with him. 
* How's Miss Northcott? ” says he. “Pretty 
well, sir,” says I. “Pretty she always is; and 
well she ought to be, if the best of hearts 
and the sweetest of natures will do it!” 
Well, I knew that, so off I goes to another 
subject, and tries to interest him in drainage 
and subsoils and junction pipes, but no, 
nothin’ would do for him but he must 
bring the talk back to you. So at last I 
gets sick of it, and I up and says: ‘“‘Look’ye 
here, Mr. Spreadbrow,” says I, “I’m only 
the gardener. This is Toosday and Miss 
Northcott’s pa’s in the study, and I dessay 
he'll be happy to hear what you've got to 
say about ker.” Lord, it'd ha’ done your 
heart good to see how he flushed up as he 
stuck his spurs into the bay, and rode off 
fifteen miles to the hour! (Laughing.) That 
was Toosday. 

Jenny (very angrily)—He had no right to 
talk about me to a servant. 

Witcox (coming down from ladder)— 
But bless you, don’t be hard on him; he 
couldn’t help it, Miss. But don’t you be 
alarmed: he’s going away to-night, for many 
and many a long year, and you won’t never 
be troubled with him again. He's going 
with a heavy heart, take my word for it, 
and I see his eyes all wet, when he spoke 
about sayin’ good-by to .you; he'd the 
sorrow in his throat, but he's a brave lad, 
and he gulped it down, though it was as 
big as an apple. (Ring.) There he is. 
(Going.) Soothe him kindly, Miss—don't 
you be afraid; you're safe enough now— 
he's a good lad, and he can't do no harm 
now. (Exit. WILCOX, L. U. E., over bridge.) 

Jenny—What does he want to go to-day 
for? He wasn't going for three months. He 
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could remain if he liked; India has gone on 
very well without him for five thousand 
years, it could have waited three months 
longer; but men are always in such a hurry. 
He might have told me before—he would 
have done so, if he really, really liked me! 
I wouldn't have left Aim—yes I would,— 
but then that's different. Well, if some 
people can go, some people can remain 
behind, and some other people will be only 
too glad to find some people out of their 
way! (Enter SPREADBROW, followed by WIL- 
COX, L. U. E.) (JENNY suddenly changes her 
manner, rises and crosses to R.) Oh, Mr. 
Spreadbrow, how-d'ye do? Quite well? 
I’m so glad! Sisters quite well? "That's 
right—how kind of you to think of my 
tree! So you are really and truly going to 
India to-night? That zs sudden! 
SPREAD.— Yes, very sudden—terribly sud- 
den. I only heard of my appointment two 
days ago, in London, and I’m to join my 
ship to-night. It’s very sudden, indeed— 
and—and I’ve come to say good-by. 
Jenny—Good-by. (Offering her hand.) 
SPREAD.—Oh, but not like that, Jenny! 
Are you in a hurry? 
JENNY—Oh, dear no, I thought you were; 
won’t you sit down? (They sit—JENNY, R., 
SPREADBROW, L. of table.) And so your 
sisters are quite well? 
SPREAD.—Not very; they are rather de- 
pressed at my: going so soon. It may seern 
strange to you, but they will miss me. 
JENNY—I'm sure they will. I should be 
terribly distressed at your going—if I were 
your sister. And you're going for so long! 
SPREAD.—I'm not likely to return for a 
great many years. 
JENNY (with a little suppressed emotion). 
I'm so sorry we shall not see you again. 
Papa will be very sorry. 
SPREAD.—More sorry than you will be? 
JENNY—Well, no, I shall be very sorry, 
too—very, very sorry—there! 
SPREAD.—How very kind of you to say 
so. 
JENNY—We have known each other so 
long—so many years, and we've always 
been good friends, and it's always sad to 
say good-by for the last time (he is de- 

. lighted) to anybody! (He relapses.) It’s 
so very sad when one knows for certain 
that it must be the last time. 

SPREAD.—I can’t tell you how happy I 
am to hear you say it’s so sad. But (hope- 
fully) my prospects are not altogether hope- 
less; there’s one chance for me yet. I’m 
happy to say I’m extremely delicate, and 
there’s no knowing: the climate may not 
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agree with me, and I may be invalided 
home? (Very cheerfully.) 

Jenny—Oh! but that would be very 
dreadful. 

SPREAD.—Oh yes, of course it would be 
dreadful, in one sense; but it—it would have 
its advantages. (Looking uneasily at WIL- 
cox, who is hard at work.) Wilcox is hard 
at work, I see. 

JENNYv—Oh, yes, Wilcox is hard at work. 
He is very industrious. 

SprEAD.—Confoundedly industrious! He 
is working in the sun without his hat. 
(Significantly.) 

JENNY—Poor fellow. 

SPREAD.—Isn’t it injudicious, at his age? 

Jenny—Oh, I don’t think it will hurt 
him. 

Spreap.—I really think it will. 
motions to her to send him away.) 

JeENNY—Do you? Wilcox, Mr. Spread- 
brow is terribly distressed because you are 
working in the sun. 

Witcox—That’s mortal good of him. 
(Aside, winking.) They want me to go. All 
right; he can’t do much harm now. (Aloud.) 
Well, sir, the sun is hot, and I'll go and look 
after the cucumbers away yonder, right at 
the other end of the garden. (WILCOX going, 
SPREADBROW is delighted.) 

JENNY—No, no, no!—don’t go away! 
Stop here; only, put on your hat. That's 
what Mr. Spreadbrow meant. (Wircox 
puts on his hat.) There, now are you 
happy? (To SPREADBROW, who looks miser- 
able. 

SPREAD.—I suppose it will soon be his 
dinner time? 


(He 


JENNv—Oh, he has dined. You have 
dined, haven’t you, Wilcox? 

Witcox—Oh, yes, Miss, J’ve dined, 
thank’ye kindly. 

Jenny—Yes; he has dined! Oh! I quite 
forgot! 


SPREAD.—What? 

JENNY—I must interrupt you for a mo- 
ment, Wilcox; I quite forgot that I promised 
to send some flowers to Captain Dampier 
this afternoon. Will you cut them for me? 

Witcox—Yes, Miss. (Knowingly.) Out 
of the conservatory, I suppose, Miss? 
(Witcox going, SPREADBROW again de- 
lighted.) 

JENNY—No, these will do. (Pointing to 
open-air flower beds—SPREADBROW again 
disappointed.) Stop, on second thought, 
perhaps you had better take them out of 
the conservatory; and cut them carefully— 
there’s no hurry. 

Witcox (aside)—I understand! 


Well, 
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poor young chap, let him be, let him be; 
he's going to be turned off to-night, and 
his last meal may as well be a hearty one. 
(Exit, R. 1 E.) 

SPREAD. (rises in great delight) —How good 
of you—how very kind of you! 

Jenny—To send Captain Dampier some 
flowers? 

SPREAD. (much disappointed)—Do you 
really want to send that fellow some flowers? 

Jenny—To be sure I do. (Crosses, L.) 
Why should I have asked Wilcox to cut 
them? 

Spreap.—I thought—I was a great fool 
to think so—but I thought it might have 
been because we could talk more pleasantly 
alone. 

JENNY—I really wanted some flowers; 
but as you say, we certainly can talk more 
pleasantly alone. (Crosses, R., she busies 
herself with preparing the sycamore.) 

SPREAD.—I've often thought that noth- 
ing is such a check on—pleasant conversa- 
tion—as the presence of—of—a gardener— 
who is not interested in the subject of 
conversation. 

Jenny (gets the tree and cuts off the matting 
with which it is bound, with garden scissors 
which she has brought with her from the 
table)—Oh, but Wilcox is very interested in 
everything that concerns you. Do let me 
call him back. (About to do so.) 

SPREAD.—No, no; not on my account! 

JENNY—He and I were having quite a 
discussion about you when you arrived. 
(Digging a hole for tree.) 

SPREAD.—About me? 

JENNY—Yes; indeed we almost quarrelled 
about you. 

SPREAD.— What, was he abusing me, then? 

JENNv—Oh, no; he was speaking of you 
in the highest terms. 

SPREAD. (much taken aback)—Then—you 
were abusing me! 

JENNY—N—no, not exactly that; I—I 
didn't agree with all he said—(he is much 
depressed, she notices this) at least, not openly. 

SPREAD. (hopefully)—Then you did it se- 
cretly? 3 

JENNY—I sha’n’t tell you. 

SPREAD.—Why? 

JenNy—Because it will make you dread- 
fully vain. There! 

SPREAD. (delighted)—Very—very dread- 
fully vain? (He takes her hand.) 

Jenny—Very dreadfully vain indeed. 
Don’t! (Withdraws her hand—during this 
she is digging the hole, kneeling on the edge 
of the flower bed, he advances to her and 
kneels on edge of bed near her.) 
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SPREAD.—Do you know, it’s most delight- 
ful to hear you say that? It’s without 
exception the most astonishingly pleasant 
thing I’ve ever heard in the whole course 
of my life! (Sees the sycamore.) Is that 
the tree I brought you? (Rises from his 
knees.) 

Jenny—Yes. I'm going to plant it just 
in front of the drawing-room window, so 
that I can see it whenever I look out. Will 
you help me? (He prepares to do so—she 
puts it into the hole.) Is that quite straight? 
Hold it up, please, while I fill in the earth. 
(He holds it while she fills in the earth— 
gradually his hand slips down till it touches 
hers.) It’s no use, Mr. Spreadbrow, our 
both holding it in the same place! (He 
runs his hand up the stem quickly.) 

SPREAD.—I beg your pardon—very foolish 
of me. 

JenNy—Very. : 

SPREAD.—I’m very glad there will be 
something here to make you think of me 
when I'm many, many thousand miles 
away, Jenny. For I shall be always think- 
ing of you. 

JENNY—Really, now that’s very nice! It 
will be so delightful, and so odd to know 
that there's somebody thinking about me 
right on the other side of the world! 

SPREAD. (sighing)—Yes. It will be on the 
other side of the world! 

Jenny—But that’s the delightful part of 
it—right on the other side of the world! It 
will be such fun! 

SPREAD.—Fun! 

JenNy—Of course, the farther you are 
away the funnier it will seem. (He is ap- 
proaching her again.) Now keep on the 
other side of the world. It’s just the dis- 
tance that gives the point to it. There are 
dozens and dozens of people thinking of me 
close at hand. (She rises.) 

SPREAD. (taking her hand)—But not as I 
think of you, Jenny—dear, dear Jenny, not 
as I’ve thought of you for years and years, 
though I never dared tell you so till now. 
I can’t bear to think that anybody else is 
thinking of you kindly, earnestly, seriously, 
as I think of you. 

Jenny (earnestly)—You may be quite 
sure, Harry, quite, quite sure that you will 
be the only one who is thinking of me 
kindly, seriously, and earnestly (he is de- 
lighted) in India. (He relapses—she with- 
draws her hand.) 

Spreap.—And when this tree, that we 
have planted together, is a big tree, you 
must promise me that you will sit under it 
every day, and give a thought now and 
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then to the old playfellow who gave it to 
ou. 

i JENNY—A big tree! Oh, but this little 

plant wil never live to be a big tree, 

surely? 

SpREAD.—Yes, if you leave it alone, it 
grows very rapidly. 

Jenny—Oh, but I'm not going to have 
a big tree right in front of the drawing- 
room window! It will spoil the view; it 
will be an eyesore. We had better plant 
it somewhere else. 

SPREAD. (billerly)—No, let it be, you can 
cut it down when it becomes an eyesore. 
It grows very rapidly, but it will, no doubt, 
have lost all interest in your eyes long 
before it becomes an eyesore. 

JENNv—But Captain Dampier says that 
à big tree in front of a window checks the 
current of fresh air. 

SpREAD.—Oh, if Captain Dampier says 
so, remove it. 

Jenny—Now don’t be ridiculous about 
Captain Dampier; I’ve a very great respect 
for his opinion on such matters. 

SPREAD.—I’m sure you have. You see a 
great deal of Captain Dampier, don’t you? 

Jenny—Yes, and we shall see a great 
deal more of him; he's going to take the 
Grange next door. 

SPREAD. (bilterLy)—That will be very con- 
venient. 

Jenny (demurely)—Very. 

SPREAD. (jealously)—You seem to admire 
Captain Dampier very much. 

JENNY—1 think he is very good-looking. 
Don’t you? 

SPREAD.—He’s well enough—for a small 
man. 

Jenny—Perhaps he'll grow. 

SPREAD.—Is Captain Dampier going to 
live here always? 

JENNY—Yes, until he marries. 

SPREAD. (eagerly)—Is—is he likely to 
marry? 

Jenny—I don’t know. (Demurely.) Per- 
haps he may. 

SPREAD.—But whom—whom? 

Jenny (bashfully)—Haven't you heard? 
I thought you knew! 

SPREAD. (excilediy)]—No, no, I don't 
know; I’ve heard nothing. Jenny—dear 
Jenny—tell me the truth, don't keep any- 
thing from me, don't leave me to find it 
out; it will be terrible to hear of it out 
there; and, if you have ever liked me, and 
I'm sure you have, tell me the whole truth 
at once! 

Jenny (bashfully)—Perhaps, as an old 
friend, I ought to have told you before; 
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but indeed, indeed I thought you knew. 
Captain Dampier is engaged to be married 
to—to—my cousin Emmie. 

SPREAD. (intensely relieved)—To your 
cousin Emmie. Oh, thank you, thank you, 
thank you! Oh, my dear, dear Jenny, do— 
do let me take your hand. (Takes her hand 
and shakes it enthusiastically.) 

JenNy—Are you going? 

SPREAD.—No. (Releasing it—much cast 
down.) I was going to ask you to do mea 
great favour, and I thought I could ask it 
better if I had hold of your hand. I was 
going to ask you if you would give me a 
flower—any flower, I don’t care what it is. 

Jenny (affecting surprize)—A flower? 
Why, of course I will. But why? 

SPREAD. (earnestly)—That I may take a 
token of you and of our parting wherever 
I go, that I may possess an emblem of you 
that I shall never—never part with, that I 
can carry about with me night and day 
wherever I go, throughout my whole life. 

Jenny (apparently much affected, crosses 
slowly to R., stoops and takes up large 
geranium in pot)—Will this be too big? 

SPREAD. (disconcerted)—But I mean a 
flower—only a flower. 

Jenny—Oh, but do havea bunch! Wilcox 
shall pick you a beauty. 

SprREAD.—No, no; I want you to pick it 
for me. I don’t care what it is—a daisy 
will do—if you pick it for me! 

Jenny—What an odd notion! (Crossing 
to flower stand, L., and picking a piece of 
mignonette—he puts down flower pot by bed, 
R.) There! (picking a flower and giving it 
to him) will that do? 

SPREAD.—I can't tell you how inestim- 
ably I shall prize this flower. I will keep 
it while I live, and whatever good fortune 
may be in store for me, nothing can ever 
be so precious in my eyes. 

Jenny—I had no idea you were so fond 
of flowers. Oh, do have some more! 

SprEAD.—No, no—but—you must let 
me give you this in return; I brought it for 
you, Jenny dear—dear Jenny! Will you 
take it from me? (Takes a rose from his 
buttonhole, and. offers it.) 

Jenny (amused and surprized)—Oh yes! 
(Takes it and puts it down on the table care- 
lessly—he notices this with much emotion.) 

SPREAD.—Well, I've got to say good-by; 
there’s no reason why it shouldn’t be said 
at once. (Holding out his hand.) Good-by, 
Jenny! 

Jenny (cheerfully)—Good-by! (He stands 
for a moment with her hand in his—she 
crosses to porch, R.) 
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SpREAD.—Haven’t — haven't you any- 
thing to say to me? 

JENNY (after thinking it over) —No, I don't 
think there's anything else. No—nothing. 
(She leans against the porch—he stands over 
her.) 

SPREAD.— Jenny, I'm going away to-day, 
for years and years, or I wouldn’t say what 
I’m going to say—at least not yet. I’m 
little more than a boy, Jenny; but if I were 
eighty, I couldn’t be more in earnest—in- 
deed I couldn’t! Parting for so many years 
is like death to me; and if I don’t say what 
I’m going to say before I go, I shall never 
have the pluck to say it after. We were 
boy and girl together, and—and I loved you 
then—and every year I’ve loved you more 
and more; and now that I’m a man, and 
you are nearly a woman, I—I, Jenny dear— 
I’ve nothing more to say! 

Jenny—How you astonish me! 

SPREAD.—Astonish you? Why, you know 
that I loved you. 

JENNY—Yes, yes; as a boy loves a girl— 
but now I am a woman it's impossible that 
you can care for me. 

SPREAD.—Impossible—because you are 
a woman! 

JENNY—You see it’s so unexpected. 

SPREAD.—Unexpected? 

JENNY—Yes. As children it didn't 
matter, but it seems so shocking for grown 
people to talk about such things. And 
then, not gradually, but all at once—in a 
few minutes. It's awful! 

SprEAD.—Oh, Jenny, think. I’ve no 
time to delay—my having to go has made 
me desperate. One kind word from you 
will make me go away happy: without that 
word, I shall go in unspeakable sorrow. 
Jenny, Jenny, say one kind word! 

Jenny (earnestly)—Tell me what to say? 

SPREAD.—It must come from you, my 
darling; say whatever is on your lips— 
whether for good or ill—I can bear it now. 

Jenny—Well, then: I wish you a very 
very pleasant voyage—and I hope you will 
be happy and prosperous—and you must 
take great care of yourself—and you can't 
think how glad I shall be to know that you 
think of me, now and then, in India. There! 

SPREAD.—Is that all? 

JENNYv—Yes, I think that’s all. 
flectively.)  Yes—that's all. 

SPpREAD.—Then — (with great emotion 
which he struggles to suppress) there’s noth- 
ing left but to say good-by—(Music in 
orchestra till end of Act, “Good-by, Sweet- 
heart”) and I hope you will always be 
happy, and that, when you marry, you 
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will marry a good fellow who will—who 
will—who will—good-by! (Exit, rapidly. 
JENNY watches him out—sits down, leaving 
the gate open—hums an air gaily—looks 
round to see if he is coming back—goes on 
humming—takes up the flower he has given 
her—plays with it—gradually falters, and 
at last bursts into tears, laying her head on 
the table over the flower he has given her, and 
sobbing violently as the Curtain falls.) 


ACT U 


SCENE.—The same as in Act I, with such 
additions and changes as may be supposed to 
have taken place in thirty years. The house, 
which was bare in Act I, is now entirely 
covered with Virginia and other creepers; the 
garden is much more fully planted than in 
Act I, and trees that were small in Act I are 
tall and bushy now; the general arrangement 
of the garden is the same, except that the 
sycamore planted in Act I has developed into 
a large tree, the boughs of which roof in the 
stage; the landscape has also undergone a 
metamorphosis, inasmuch as that which was 
open country in Act I is now covered with 
picturesque semi-detached villas, and there are 
indications of a large town in the distance. 
The month is September, and the leaves of the 
Virginia creepers wear their Autumn tint. 
Music in orchestra for rise of curtain. 


JENNY discovered seated on a bench at the 
foot of the tree, and Rumu is standing by her 
side, holding a skein of cotton, which JENNY 
is winding. JENNY is now a pleasant-looking 
middle-aged lady. 

JENNv—Have you any fault to find with 
poor Tom? 

RurH—No, Miss, I’ve no fault to find 
with Tom. But a girl can't marry every 
young man she don't find fault with, can 
she now, Miss? 

Jenny—Certainly not, Ruth. But Tom 
seems to think you have given him some 
cause to believe that you are fond of him. 

Ruru (bridling up)—It’s like his impu- 
dence, Miss, to say so! Fond of him, indeed! 

Jenny—He hasn't said so, Ruth, but I'm 
quite sure he thinks so. I have noticed of 
late that you have taken a foolish pleasure 
in playing fast and loose with poor Tom, 
and this has made him very unhappy, very 
unhappy indeed, so much so that I think 
it is very likely that he will make up his 
mind to leave my service altogether. 

RurH (piqued)—Oh, Miss, if Tom can 
make up his mind to go, I'm sure J wouldn't 
stand in his way for worlds. 
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Jenny—But I think you would be sorry 
if he did. 

Ruru—Oh yes, Miss, I should be sorry 
to part with Tom! 

ENNY—Then I think it's only right to 
tell you that the foolish fellow talks about 
enlisting for a soldier, and if he does it at 
all, he will do it to-night. 

Rurua (with some emotion)—Oh, Miss, for 
that, I do like Tom very much indeed; but 
if he wants to "list, of course he's his own 
master, and, if he's really fond. of me what 
does he want to go and "list for? (Commenc- 
ing lo cry.) One would think he would like 
to be where he could talk to me, and look at 
me—odd times! I'm sure I don't want 
Tom to go an 'list! 

Jenny—Then take the advice of an old 
lady, who knows something of these matters, 
and tell him so before it’s too late—you 
foolish—foolish girl. Ah, Ruth, I’ve no 
right to be hard on you! I’ve been a young 
and foolish girl like yourself in my time, 
. and I've done many thoughtless things 
that I've learnt to be very sorry for. I'm 
not reproaching you—but I'm speaking to 
you out of the fulness of my experience, and 
take my word for it, if you treat poor Tom 
lightly, you may live to be very sorry for 
it too! (Taking her hand.) There, I’m not 
angry with you, my dear, but if I’d taken 
the advice I'm giving you, I shouldn't be a 
lonely old lady at a time of life when a 
good husband has his greatest value. (Ring.) 
Go and see who's at the gate! (Exit 
JENNv—Rvrnu goes to the gate, wiping her 
eyes on her apron—she opens it. Enter 
SPREADBROW—vow Sir HENRY—, L. U. E.) 

SPREAD.—My dear, is this Mr. Bray- 
brook’s? 

RurH—Yes, sir. 

SPREAD.—Is he at home? 

RurH—No, sir, he is not; but mistress is. 

SPREAD.—Will you give your mistress 
my card? (Feeling for his card case.) Dear 
me, I've left my cards at home—never 
mind—will you tell your mistress that a 
gentleman will be greatly indebted to her, 
if she will kindly spare him a few minutes 
of her time? Do you think you can charge 
yourself with that message? 

RurH—Mistress is in the garden, sir; I'll 
run and tell her if you'll take a seat. (Exit 
RUTH, R. U. E.) 

SPREAD.—That’s a good girl. (He sits on 
a seat.) I couldn’t make up my mind to 
pass the old house without framing an 
excuse to take a peep at it. (Looks round.) 
Very nice—very pretty—but, dear me, on 
a very much smaller scale than I fancied. 
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Remarkable changes in thirty years! (Rises 
and walks round tree, leoking about and 
finishing his speech down stage, L. c.) Why, 
the place is à town, and a railway runs 
right through it! And this is really the old 
garden in which I spent so many pleasant 
hours? Poor little Jenny !—I wonder what's 
become of her? Pretty little girl, but with 
a tendency to stoutness; if she's alive, I'll 
be bound she's fat. So this is Mr. Bray- 
brook's, is it? I wonder who Braybrook is 
—l don't remember any family of that 
name hereabouts. (Looking off.) This, I 
suppose, is Mrs. Braybrook. Now, how in 
the world am I to account for my visit? 
(Enter JENNY—she curtseys formally, he 
bows.) I beg your pardon, I hardly know 
how to explain this intrusion. Perhaps I 
had better state my facts, they will plead 
my apology:—I am an old Indian civilian, 
who, having returned to England after 
many years' absence, is whiling away a day 
in his native place, and amusing himself 
with polishing old memories—bright enough 
once, but sadly tarnished—sadly tarnished! 

JENNv—Indeed? May I hope that you 
have succeeded? 

SpreaD.—Indifferently well — indiffer- 
ently well. The fact is, I hardly know 
where I am, for all my old landmarks are 
swept away; I assure you I am within the 
mark, when I say that this house is posi- 
tively the only place I can identify. 

Jenny—The town has increased very 
rapidly of late. 

SpREAD.—Rapidly! When I left, there 
were not twenty houses in the place, but 
(politely) that was long before your time. 
I left a village, I find a town—I left a 
beadle, I find a mayor and corporation-—I 
left a pump, I find a statue to a borough 
member. The inn is a “Palace Hotel Com- 
pany—" the almshouse a county jail—the 
pound is a police station, and the Common 
a colony of semi-detached bungalows! 
Everything changed, including myself— 
everything new, except myself—ha, ha! 

JENNY—I shall be glad to offer you any 
assistance in my power. I should be a good 
guide, for I have lived here thirty-two 
years! 

SPREAD.— Thirty-two years! Is it pos- 
sible? Then surely I ought to know you? 
(He feels for his glasses.) My name is 
Spreadbrow—Sir Henry Spreadbrow! 

Jenny—Spreadbrow! (Putting on specta- 
cles.) Is it possible? Why, my very dear 
old friend (offering both her hands) dou’t 
you recollect me? 

SPREAD. (he puts on his double eye-glass, 
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takes both her hands)—God bless me!—is it 
possiblel—and this is really you!—you 
don't say so! Dear me, dear me! Well, 
well, well! I assure you I am delighted, 
most unaffectedly delighted, to renew our 
friendship! (Shaking hands again—they sit 
under tree, C.—look at each other curiously.) 

SPREAD. (L.)—Not changed a bit. My 
dear Jane, you really must allow me. (They 
shake hands again.) And now tell me, how 
is Mr. Braybrook? 

JENNY (R., rather surprized)—Oh, Mr. 
Braybrook is very well; I expect him home 
presently; he will be very glad to see you, 
for he has often heard me speak of you. 

SPREAD.—Has he indeed? It will give me 
the greatest—the very greatest possible 
pleasure, believe me (very emphatically) to 
make his acquaintance. 

Jenny (still surprized at this emphatic 
manner)—Ym sure he will be delighted. 

SprEAD.—Now tell me all about yourself. 
Any family? 

JENNY (puzzled)—I beg your pardon? 

SpREAD.—Any family? 

JENNY—Mr. Braybrook? 

SPREAD.—Well—yes 

Jenny—Mr. Braybrook is a bachelor. 

SPREAD.—A bachelor? Then let me 
understand—am I not speaking to Mrs. 
Braybrook? 

JENNY—No, indeed you are not! Ha, ha! 
(Much amused.) Mr. Braybrook is my 
nephew; the place belongs to him now. 

SPnEAD.—Oh! Then, my dear Jane, may 
I ask who you are? 

JENNY—I am not married 

SPREAD.—Not married! 

JENNY—No; I keep house for my nephew. 

SPREAD.—Why, you don't mean to sit 
there and look me in the face and tell me, 
after thirty years, that you are still Jane 
Northbrook? 

Jenny (rather hurt at the mistake)— 
Northcott. 

SpREAD.—Northcott, of course. I beg 
your pardon—I should have said Northcott. 
And you are not Mrs. Braybrook? You 
are not even married! Why, what were 
they about—what were they about? Not 
married! Well, now, do you know, I am 
very sorry to hear that. I am really more 
‘sorry and disappointed than I can tell you. 
(She looks surprized and rather hurt.) You'd 
have made an admirable wife, Jane, and an 
admirable mother. I can’t tell you how 
sorry I am to find that you are still Jane 
Northbrook—I should say, Northcott. 

Jenny—The same in name — much 
changed in everything else. (Sighing.) 
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SPREAD.—Changed? Not a bit—I won't 
hear of it. I knew you the moment I saw 
you? We are neither of us changed. Mel- 
lowed, perhaps—a little mellowed, but what 
of that? Who shall say that the blossom 
is pleasanter to look upon than the fruit? 
Not I for one, Jane—not I for one. 

Jenny—Time has dealt very kindly with 
us, but we're old folks now, Henry Spread- 
brow. (Rises and goes down a little, R.) 

SPREAD.—I won't allow it, Jane—I won't 
hear it. (Rises.) What constitutes youth? 
A head of hair? Not at all; I was as bald 
as an egg at five-and-twenty—babies are 
always bald. Eyesight? Some people are 
born blind. Years? Years are an arbitrary 
impertinence. Am I an old man, or you an 
old woman, because the earth contrives to 
hurry round the sun in three hundred and 
sixty-five days? Why, Saturn can’t do it in 
thirty years. If I had been born on Saturn 
I should be two years old, ma’am—a public 
nuisance in petticoats. Let us be thankful 
that I was not born on Saturn. No—no, 
as long as I can ride to cover twice a week, 
walk my five-and-twenty miles without 
turning a hair, go to bed at twelve, get up 
at six, turn into a cold tub and like it, ’m 
a boy, Jane—a boy—a boy! 

Jenny—And you are still unmarried. 

SPREAD.—I? Oh dear, yes—very much 
so. No time to think of marriage. Plenty 
of opportunity, mind, but no leisure to 
avail myself of it. I’ve had a bustling time 
of it I assure you, Jane, working hard at 
the Bar and on the Bench, with some suc- 
cess—with some success; (sits again) and 
now that I’ve done my work, I throw my- 
self back in my easy chair, fold my hands, 
cross my legs, and prepare to enjoy myself. 
Life is before me, and I’m going to begin it. 
Ha, ha! And so we are really Jane North- 
cott still? 

JENNv—Still Jane Northcott. 

SPREAD.—I’m indignant to hear it—I as- 
sure you that I am positively indignant to 
hear it. You would have made some fellow 
so infernally happy; (rises) I’m sorry for 
that fellow’s sake; I don’t know him, but 
still I am sorry. Ah, I wish I had remained 
in England. I do wish, for the very first 
time since I left it, that I had remained in 
England. 

JENNv—Indeed! And why! 

SPREAD.—Why? Because I should have 
done my best to remove that reproach from 
society. I should indeed, Jane! Ha, ha! 
After all, it don’t much matter, for you 
wouldn’t have had me. Oh, yes! you had 
no idea of it; but, do you know, I’ve a great 


Sweethearts 


mind to tell you—I will tell you. Do you 
know I was in love with you at one time? 
Boy and girl, you know—boy and girl. Ha, 
ha! you'd. no idea of it, but I was! 

Jenny (in wonder)—Oh, yes; I knew it 
very well. 

SPREAD. (much astonished)—You knew 
it? You knew that I was attached to you! 

JENNY—Why, of course I did! 

SprEAD.—Did you, indeed! Bless me, 
you don’t say so! Now that’s amazingly 
curious. Leave a woman alone to find that 
out! It’s instinctive, positively instinctive. 


Now, my dear Jane, I'm a very close stu-. 


dent of human nature, and in pursuit of 
that study I should like above all things to 
know by what signs you detected my secret 
admiration for you. (T'akes her hand.) 

Jenny—Why, bless the man! There was 
no mystery in the matter! You told me allit! 

SpreAD.—I told you all about it? 

JenNy—Certainly you did—here in this 
garden. 

SprEAD.—That I admired you—loved 
you? 

JENNv—Meost assuredly! Surely you've 
not forgotten it. (He drops her hand.) I 
haven’t. 

SPREAD.—I remember that I had the 
impertinence to be very fond of you. I 
forgot that I had the impertinence to tell 
you so. I remember it now. I made a 
fool of myself. I remember it by that. I 
told you that I adored you, didn't I?—that 
you were as essential to me as the air I 
breathed—that it was impossible to support 
existence without you—that your name 
should be the most hallowed of earthly 
words, and so forth. Ha, ha! my dear Jane, 
before I'd been a week on board I was saying 
the same thing to a middle-aged governess 
whose name has entirely escaped me. (She 
has exhibited signs of pleasure during the 
earlier part of this speech, and disappoint- 
ment at the last two lines.) What fools we 
make of ourselves! 

Jenny—And of others! 

SPREAD.—Oh, I meant it, Jane; I meant 
every word I said to you. 

JENNv—And the governess? 


SPREAD.—And the governess! I would 
have married you, Jane. 

Jenny—And the governess? 

SPREAD.—And the governess! I'd have 


married ķer, if she had accepted me—but 
she didn’t. Perhaps it was as well—she 
was a widow with five children—I cursed 
my destiny at the time, but I’ve forgiven 
it since; I talked of blowing out my brains. 
I'm glad I didn’t do it, as J’ve found them 
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useful in my profession. Ha! ha! (Looking 
round, crossing to R.—JENNY stands C., 
watching him, her back to the audience.) 
The place has changed a good deal since 
my time—improved—improved—we've all 
three improved. I don't quite like this tree 
though—it's in the way. What is it? A 
kind of beech, isn't it? 

JENNY—No, it's a sycamore. 

SPREAD.—Ha! I don't understand Eng- 
lish trees—but it's a curious place for a big 
tree like this, just outside the drawing- 
room window. Isn’t it in the way? 

JeNNy—It is rather in the way. 

SPREAD.—I don't like a tree before a 
window, it checks the current of fresh air— 
don't you find that? 

JENNY—It does check the current of fresh 
air. 

SPREAD.—Then the leaves blow into the 
house in Autumn, and that's a nuisance— 
and besides, it impedes the view. 

Jenny—lIt is certainly open to those ob- 
jections. 

SPREAD.— Then cut it down, my dear 
Jane. (Crossing round behind tree to r.) 
Why don't you cut it down? 

Jenny—Cut it down! I wouldn't cut it 
down for worlds. That tree is identified in 
my mind with many happy recollections. 
(Sits.) 

SPREAD.—Remarkable, the influence exer- 
cised by associations over a woman's 
mind. Observe—you take a house, mainly 
because it commands a beautiful view. You 
apportion the rooms principally with refer- 
ence to that view. You lay out your garden 
at great expense to harmonize with that 
view, and, having brought that view into 
the very best of all possible conditions for 
the full enjoyment of it, you allow a gigantic 
and wholly irrelevant tree to block it all 
out for the sake of the sentimental ghost of 
some dead-and-gone sentimental reality! 
Take my advice and have it down. If I had 
had anything to do with it, you would 
never have planted it. I shouldn't have 
allowed it! 

Jenny—You had so much to do with it 
that it was planted there at your suggestion. 

SPREAD.—At mine? Never saw it before 
in my life. 

Jenny—We planted it together thirty 
years ago—the day you sailed for India. 

SpREAD.—It appears to me that that was 
a very eventful day in my career. We 
planted it together? I have no recollection 
of having ever planted a gigantic sycamore 
anywhere. And we did it together! Why, 
it would take a dozen men to move it. 
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Jenny—It was a sapling then—you cut 
it for me. 

SPREAD. (suddenly and with energy)— 
From the old sycamore in the old garden 
at Hampstead! Why, I remember; I went 
to London expressly to get it for you. 
(Laughing—sitting on her left.) And the 
next day I called to say good-by, and I 
found you planting it, and I helped; and 
as I was helping I found an opportunity to 
seize your hand. (Does so.) I grasped it— 
pressed it to my lips—(does so) and said: 
* My dear, dear Jenny,” (he drops her hands 
suddenly) and so forth. Never mind what 
Isaid—but I meant it—I meant it! (Laughs 
heartily—she joins him, but her laughter is 
evidently forced—eventually she shows signs 
of tears which he doesn’t notice.) It all comes 
back with a distinctness which is absolutely 
photographic. I begged you to give me a 
flower—you gave me one—a sprig of 
geranium. 

Jenny—Mignonette.' 

SPREAD.—Was it mignonette? I think 
you're right—it was mignonette. I seized 
it—pressed it to my trembling lips—placed 
it next my fluttering heart, and swore that 
come what might I would never never part 
with it! I wonder what I did with that 
flower!—and then I took one from my 
button hole—begged you to take it—you 
took it, and—ha, ha, ha!—you threw it 
down carelessly on the table, and thought 
no more about it, you heartless creature— 
ha, ha, ha! Oh, I was very angry! I re- 
member it perfectly; it was a camellia. 

Jenny (half crying—aside)—Not a ca- 
mellia, I think. 

SPREAD.—Yes, a camellia, a large white 
camellia. 

Jenny—I don’t think it was a camellia; 
I rather think it was a rose. 

SPREAD.—Nonsense, Jane—come, come, 
you hardly looked at it, miserable little flirt 
that you were; and you pretend, after thirty 
years, to stake your recollection of the 
circumstance against mine? No, no, Jane, 
take my word for it, it was a camellia. 
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JENNY—I’m sure it was a rose! 

SPREAD.—No, I’m sure it was a camellia. 

Jenny (in tears)—Indeed—indeed it was 
a rose. (Produces a withered rose from a 
pocket-book—he is very much impressed— 
looks at it and at her, and seems much 
affected.) 

SPREAD.—Why, Jane, my dear Jane, you 
don’t mean to say that this is the very 
flower? 

Jenny—That is the very flower! 
ing.) 

SPREAD.—Strange! You seemed to attach 
no value to it when I gave it to you, you 
threw it away as something utterly insignifi- 
cant; and when I leave, you pick it up, and 
keep it for thirty years! (Rising.) My 
dear Jane, how like a woman! 

JENNv—And you seized the flower I gave 
you—pressed it to your lips, and swore that 
wherever your good or ill-fortune might 
carry you, you would never part with it; 
and—and you quite forget what became of 
it! My dear Harry, how like a man! 

SPREAD.—I was deceived, my dear Jane 
—deceived! I had no idea that you at- 
tached so much value to my flower. 

Jenny—We were both deceived, Henry 
Spreadbrow. 

SPREAD.— Then is it possible that in treat- 
ing me as you did, Jane, you were acting 
a part? 

JENNY—We were both acting parts—but 
the play is over, and there's an end of it. 
(With assumed cheerfulness, crossing to L.) 
Let us talk of something else. 

SPREAD.—No, no, Jane, the play is not 
over—we will talk of nothing else—the 
play is not nearly over. (Music in orchestra, 
* John Anderson, My Jo.") My dear Jane 
—(rising, and taking her hand) my very 
dear Jane—believe me, for I speak from 
my hardened old heart: so far from the 
play being over, the serious interest is only 
just beginning. (He kisses her hand—they 
walk towards the house.) 


SLOW CURTAIN 


(Ris- 


THe BanxkER’s BuRDEN 


Delight thy soul by borrowing, and leave to the lenders the cramp they get in their 
fingers by bending them to handle the reckoning counters. 


Greek Anthology. 


ifts 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


r aera 


SOW that Christmas and New 
] Year are at a safe distance, 
ia M» wf IN and one can speak without sus- 
f A Ki picion of personality, I have 
obe. d a word to say of gifts. It is 
said, that the world is in a state of bank- 
ruptcy, that the world owes the world more 
than the world can pay, and ought to go 
into chancery, and be sold. I do not think 
this general insolvency which involves in 
some sort all the population, the reason of 
the difficulty annually or oftener experi- 
enced in bestowing gifts; since it is always so 
pleasant to be generous, but very vexatious 
to pay debts. But the obstacle lies in the 
difficulty of choosing; if at any time it 
comes to me with force that a present is due 
from me to somebody, I am puzzled what to 
give, until the opportunity is gone. Flowers 
and fruits are always fit presents; flowers, 
because they are a proud assertion that a ray 
of beauty outvalues all the utilities of the 
world; and fruits, because they are the 
flower of commodities, and at once admit of 
fantastic values being attached to them. 
If a man should send to me to come a hun- 
dred miles to visit him, and should set 
before me a basket of fine summer fruit, I 
should think there was some proportion be- 
tween the labour and the reward. For com- 
mon gifts, necessity makes pertinences and 
beauty every day, and one is thankful when 
an imperative leaves him no option, since 
if the man at the door have no shoes, you 
have not to think whether you could pro- 
cure him a paint-box. And as it is always 
pleasing to see a man eat bread or drink 
water in the house or out of doors, so it is 
always a great satisfaction to supply these 
first wants. Necessity does everything well. 
Also I have heard a friend say, that the rule 
for a gift was, to convey to some person that 
which properly belonged to their character, 
and was easily associated with them in 
thought. Butour tokens of compliment and 
love are for the most part barbarous. 


Rings and jewels are not gifts, but apolo- 
gies for gifts. "The only gift is a portion of 
thyself. Thou must bleed for me. There- 
fore the poet brings his poem; the shepherd 
his lamb; the farmer, corn; the miner, a 
stone; the painter, his picture; the girl, 
a handkerchief of her own sewing. This is 
right, and we feel a profound pleasure, for it 
restores society in so far to its primary 
basis, when a man’s biography is conveyed 
in his gift, and every man’s wealth is an 
index of his merit. But it is a cold, lifeless 
business when you go to the shops to buy me 
something which does not represent your 
life and talent to me, but a goldsmith’s. 
This is fit for kings, and rich men who repre- 
sent kings, and a false state of property, to 
make presents of gold and silver stuffs, as 
a kind of symbolical sin-offering and pay- 
ment of tribute. 

But this matter of gifts is delicate, and 
requires careful sailing, or rude boats. It 
is not the office of a man to receive gifts. 
How dare you give them? We ask to be 
self-sustained, nothing less; we hate to re- 
ceive a gift. We hate the hand that feeds 
us; we can receive anything from love, for 
that is a way of receiving it from ourselves, 
but not from any one who assumes to be- 
stow. We hate the animal food which we 
eat, because there seems something of de- 
grading dependence in living by. it. 
“Brother, if Jove to thee a present make, 

Take heed that from his hands thou nothing take." 


We ask all; nothing less than all will con- 
tentus. We quarrel with society, and right- 
fully, as we think, if it do not give us love 
also, love and reverence and troops of friends. 

Who is up so high as to receive a gift well? 
We are either glad or sorry at a gift, and 
both emotions are unbecoming. Some vio- 
lence I think is done, some degradation 
borne, when I rejoice or grieve at a gift. 
I am sorry when my independence is in- 
vaded, or when a gift comes from such as 
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do not know my spirit, and so the act is not 
supported; and if the gift pleases me over- 
much, then I should be ashamed that the 
donor should read my heart, and see that 
I love his commodity and not him. The 
gift to be true must be the flowing of the 
giver unto me, correspondent to my flowing 
unto him. When the waters are at level, 
then my goods pass to him, and his to me. 
All his are mine, all mine his. Isay to him, 
How can you give me this pot of oil, or this 
flagon of wine, when all your oil and wine is 
mine, which belief of mine this gift of yours 
seems to deny? Hence the fitness of beau- 
tiful, not useful things for gifts. 

This giving is flat usurpation, and there- 
fore when the beneficiary is ungrateful, as all 
beneficiaries hate all Timons, not at all con- 
sidering the value of the gift, but looking 
back to the greater store it was taken from, 
I rather sympathize with the beneficiary 
than with the anger of my Lord Timon. For 
the expectation of gratitude is mean, and is 
continually punished by total insensibility. 
And truly considered, it is a great happiness 
to get off without injury and heart-burning 
from one who has had the ill luck to be 
served by you. It is very onerous business, 
this of being served, and the debtor natu- 
rally wishes to give you a slap. A golden 
text for these gentlemen is that which I so 
admire in ‘the Buddhist, who never thanks, 
and who says, “Do not flatter your bene- 
factors." 

But the reason of these discords I take 
to be that there is no commensurability 
between a man and any gift. You cannot 
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give anything to a magnanimous person. 
After you have served him, he at once puts 
you in debt by his magnanimity. The ser- 
vice a man renders his friend is trivial and 
selfish, compared with the service he knows 
his friend stood in readiness to yield him, 
alike before he had begun to serve his friend 
and now also. Compared with that great 
good-will I bear my friend, the benefit it is 
in my power to render him seems small. 
Besides, our action on each other, good as 
well as evil, is so random and remote. We 
can seldom hear the acknowledgments of 
any person who would thank us for a bene- 
fit, without some shame and humiliation, for 
we feel that it was not direct, but incidental. 
We can seldom strike a direct stroke, but 
must be content with an oblique one;. I 
mean, we seldom have the satisfaction of 
yielding a direct benefit, which is directly 
received. But rectitude scatters favours all 
around without knowing it, and receives 
with wonder the thanks of people. 

I like to see that we cannot be bought and 
sold. The best of hospitality and of gener- 
osity is also not in the will, but in fate. I 
find that I am not much to you; you do 
not need me; you do not feel me; then am 
I thrust out of doors, though you proffer 
me house and lands. No services are of 
any value, but likeness only. When I 
have attempted to join myself to others by 
services, it proved an intellectual trick, 
no more. ‘They eat your services like 
apples, and leave you out. But love them, 
and they feel you, and delight in you all 
the time. 


Night and Morning 


HE great brightness of the burning of the stars, 


Little frightened love, 


Is like your eyes, 


When in the heavy dusk 


You question the dark blue shadows, 


Fearing an evil. 


Below the night 


The one clear line of dawn; . 


As it were your head 


Where there is one golden hair, 
Though your hair is very brown. 


Arabic School of Ebn-el-Moatlaz (gth century). 


MATHERS. 


Ex-MARINE INSURANCE 
SALES-AGENT: 
wiring his office from Miami after the 
September hurricane 


Mar DAUGHERTY: 
when asked, in the trial of the ex-Attorney 
General, if the former “storekeeper”, Jess 
W. Smith, was really a politician 


GIULIO GaTTI-CASSAZA: 
General Manager, Metropolitan Opera 
House, when asked if he would put on a 
special opera production for Queen Marie 

of Rumania 


JANE T. STODDART: 
Assistant Editor, British Weekly 


A WOMAN DBRIDGE-PLAYER: 
confides her method 


Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH 
INGE: 

Dean of St. Paul's—4who declares Eng- 

land has for a hundred years ''stood 


between America and any project of 
European coalition" 


GEORGE FITZGEORGE: 
cousin of the Prince of Wales, who retired 
from the British Navy as a Lieut.- 
Commander after fifteen years’ service, 
and opened a dressmaking shop in 
London—where he made $15,000 the first 

year 


EDWARD F. MILLER: 
Professor, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mass. Institute of Technology 


Rev. HENRY A. COOLIDGE: 
distant cousin of the President; Congre- 
gational minister of Union, Conn. ;— 
who runs a garage, mends clocks end 
sewing-machines, and, in emergencies, 

pulls teeth 


Timotny A. Smippy: 
Irish Free State raise ad to the United 
States 


O 


They 
Say 


“Three of our sea-sleds sunk. Two off the breakwater 
and one on display in the window of Pearse’s salesroom, 
Main Street." 


* He done everything needed." 


* Any performance at the Metropolitan Opera House is 
good enough for any Queen." 


“Personally, I should never regard any woman as a 
Christian citizen who was not punctual in the settlement of 
tradesmen's bills.’ 


* When I have a good hand I bid *no-trumps'; but when it 


isn't so good I make it ‘without’. 


“Tf the British flag was hauled down on the North Amer- 
ican continent, it is more than possible that the nations of 
Europe, enraged by the bloated prosperity and airs of 
superiority of ‘the man who won the war,’ would combine 
to draw Shylock's teeth." 


* Of course, life is different in a dressmaker's shop from 
that on a battleship. Discipline, for instance, is not the 
same." 


“Tt seems likely that within a few years cool rooms, in 
which to work and live in hot weather, will be considered 
just as much a necessity as warm homes and buildings are 
in winter." 


“Instead of making a (pastoral) call and saying nice things, 
I work when I can. What's the use of getting up in the 
pulpit and preaching something I can't do myself? I 
preach with my hands." 


“Tt is wrong to think of the Ireland of to-day as the sad 
land of two decades ago. She is no longer a sad country, 
but a happy one—as happy and contented as any country 
in Europe." 
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“Boppy” JONES: 
Losing to Von Elm in the 
Nat. Amateur golf tourna- 
ment—though he had won 
the open and the English 

Championships 


“T learned how to 
get used to those 
things." 


W. T. TILDEN, JR.: 


After losing to Cochet in the 

National Tennis Cham- 

pionship—when he had been 

champion of the world since 
1920 


“We all get it." 
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MILLE GADE 


Corson: 
“The only mother to swim 
the English Channel" 


“I was thinking of 


GENE TUNNEY: 
New heavyweight * champ" 


“Td heard a lot 
about Dempsey as a 


RICHARD BUHLIG: 
American pianist 


Str OLIVER LODGE: 
British scientist and spiritualist 


Josera Woop KRUTCH: 


author, editor, professor, lecturer 


CALVIN COOLIDGE: 
President of the United States 


FRANK BRANCH RILEY: 
of Oregon; traveler and lecturer 


LEE K. FRANKEL: 
Health, charities and insurance expert 


Rr. Rev. Wurm T. 


MANNING: 
P. E. Bishop of New York,—returning 
after having looked over St. Paul's, 
Chartres, Amiens and all the “ principal 
cathedrals of England, France, Italy 
and Switzerland" 


AKIO KASAMO: 


Former High Commissioner from Japan 
at Constantinople 


ABIE BROMFIELD: 
Eskimo dog-driver, on his first visit to 
New York, considers our women 


Rev. H. F. B. Mackay: 


Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral 


Luis ANGEL Frrpo: 
Argentine heavyweight prize-fighter 


REBECCA WEST: 
Irish novelist, in “ Harper's" 


how many dishes d killer but . . . Pd 

have to wash if I never seen any 

didn’t make it.” graveyard he had 
helped to fill.” 


“The test of an artist to-day is in Berlin and New York. 
These are the two most hard-boiled publics." 


* Whatever aspects the universe may have, it does not 
seem to suffer from dulness." 


“There is no such thing as a ‘dangerous’ woman; there 
are only susceptible men." 


“Our first duty is to ourselves." 


“In New England, where the universities rub elbows, . . . 
I find that the very first question asked you is, ‘What do 
you know?’ . . . Then we go into the South, the roman- 
tic South of colour and cotton, manners and hospitality, 
and I find the first question of importance is ‘Who are 
you?’ In New York it is, ‘How much have you got?’ 
But out here in my West and yours the eager question is, 
“What can you do?’” 


“T predict that within the next ten or twenty years we 
shall see no need for relief for destitution, with industrial 
conditions as they are at present, and with every able- 
bodied person able to earn a living at good wages." 


* Marvelous as the cathedrals of the old world are, I be- 
lieve the Cathedral of St. John the Divine will be one of 
the most glorious of them all." 


“No other country nas changed so radically since the 
Great War as have Turkey and Russia.” 


“Don’t they get enough to eat? 

* So beautiful as I never saw before, but oh, my! so thin, 
like hungry Eskimo boys. . . maybe I like to marry a 
New York girl,—but I take her one year first, you bet you, 
and I give her plenty fried pork to eat. I fatten her up so 
she's dam fat and a good wife for the best dog-driver this 
side of the North Pole." 


“The family of the lower middle class is now being re- 
duced to one child and a motor-car.” 


“T know enough for prize-fighting. I know how to say a 
thousand dollars in ten languages.” 


“Sexual and economic problems are the natural diet of the 
soul of man.” 


So They Say 


Hon. Mr. Justice EvE: 
Judge of Chancery Division, High Court, 
London—trying a case of disputed copy- 
right on a book produced by a medium in 
“automatic writing" at ‘‘ spirit dictation” 


ERICH VON STROHEIM: 
German motion-picture director 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN: 
Russian pianist, who has been playing in 
concerts for fifty-seven years 


J. R. Mites: 


Prosperous California rancher, who went 

to prison rather than send his children to 

high school—which he said taught them 
drinking, gambling and other vices 


Jacques DEVAL: 


French writer 


Rev. WILLIAM NORMAN 


GUTHRIE: 
Rector of St. Mark's-in-the- Bouverie, re- 
turning from the Holy Land 


CAPTAIN A. MURDOCK: 
A London arbiter of fashions for men 


Donoruv Drx: 


Journalist and author 


J. CORNELIUS: 


Former professor of philosophy, Lucknow 
University, India 


Rosa PONSELLE: 
dramatic soprano, explains that, so far 
as marriage ts concerned, she is waiting for 

" Mr. Right Man" 


Tuomas A. EDISON: 
The "Grand Old Man" of Electrical 
development 
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“T have no jurisdiction beyond the country in which we 
live; and as the parties in this case seem honestly to believe 
the true originator of the writings in question was one 
who is no longer an inhabitant of this world” (the spirit 
author), “I am unable to include him in the copyright." 


“When I saw how the censors mutilated my picture, 
‘Greed,’ which I did really with my entire heart, I aban- 
doned all my ideals to create real art pictures. I make 
films to order from now on. . . . If a picture is liked by the 
majority of the public, it is proof to me that this picture is 
bad." 


* When I was young, I was an earnest student of mineral- 
ogy. . . . Fora long time I carried the gem stones about 
with me, spreading them on the piano, and trying to 
translate their sparkle and brilliance into terms of sound." 


“All right, Judge. But you might just as well send me 
now, because I'll never let my sons go to high school under 
present conditions." 


* New York is the saddest and most exhausting city in the 
world . . . no birds on the roofs, no dogs in the street, 
no cats in the doorways, no flowers in the windows, no 
smiles on the faces of the inhabitants. . . . Women pass 
by who are beautiful, accompanied by men young and 
handsome, but the Latin anxiety to please at any cost does 
not exist." 


* A River Jordan Shepherd gave me some interesting 
facts, though, to be sure, he stole my overcoat. But the 
three words of Aramaic I got from him gave me a new 
insight into the Shepherd Christ, and were worth the price.” 


* Men's excursions into the field of colour will be strictly 
confined to daytime clothes, since women will never 
sanction men's wearing bright colours in the evening. 
Men must remain in their black evening clothes—the 
frame, as it were, to the conglomeration of colour which is 
the privilege of the fair sex. - 

* Silver-blue, tan and cedar will be big colours this season 
in worsted and cashmere for lounge suits, while Eton 
grays and Harrow blue will be strong in flannels." 


* No woman is called upon to make a life-saving station 
of herself for any man." 


“We have just enough religion to hate each other de- 
voutly, but not enough to love." 


“He must be an American and a business man. There is 
something about the Americàn business man that is 
very fetching. And he must be romantic and an ardent 
lover of music and beauty." 


* Radio is a highly complicated machine in the hands of 
people who know nothing about it." 
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HENRY KELLAR MURPHY: 
Architect, after visiting Peking 


SAMUEL MCGOWAN: 
Chief Highway Commissioner of South 
Carolina 


Lewis W. FLAUNLACHER: 
Real-estate operator of New York 


Rev. Harry EMERSON 


FOSDICK: 


Pastor of the Park Ave. Baptist Church, 
N. Y., returning from travels in the Near 
zast 


Joun W. Hann: 
Secretary of Garment Retailers’ 
Association 


L. P. JACKS: 


Author; Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford 


RAYMOND PEARL: 


Professor of biology, Johns Hopkins Medical School; author, 
ecturer, editor, statistician 


“The moderate drinker has a slightly better 
expectation of life than the total obstainer.” 


MaxiMILIAN TocH: 
Hon. professor industrial chemistry, 
Peking Technical College 


PHILIP TOBIN: 
Adds a new plea when arraigned in a 
Long Island City court for speeding 


LILLIAN HUSTEIN: 
Co-chairman of the Charm School in 
Chicago Trade Union College 


VISCOUNT GREY: 
Former British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 


GEORGE B. SEITZ: 
Canadian cinema director ~ 


Marta Bazzt: 
Italian actress and producer, who read 
Mussolini's play, ‘‘Gentlemen, We 
Begin" 
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“T feel that the Forbidden City is the finest group of 
buildings in the world.” 


“Unofficial signs placed along the roadside either attract 
attention or they do not. If they do not, they are useless. 
If they do, they are dangerous, because every driver needs 
to have his time and attention and thought and eyesight 
all concentrated on the one idea of proceeding safely." 


“Uncanny as it may seem, I firmly believe that we shall 
see, in this wonderful mid-town section of Manhattan, 
buildings erected that will be one hundred stories high." 


“The impossibility of deliberate propaganda for Chris- 
tianity (under the new Turkish laws) and the confining of 
the work of the colleges to teaching curriculum subjects, 
while religious influence is spread by diffusion rather 
than by proselytism, has in the end worked benefit rather 
than harm." 


* More than fifty per cent. of the women patrons of the 
ready-to-wear departments have the curves that were 
popular a generation ago, and they don't want the flapper 
stuff at all." 


“Will the time ever come when man has no more questions 
to ask, and when the note of interrogation will retire 
universally in favour of the full-stop? " 


AMANDA HEPPNER: 
Dean of women, University of Nebraska, asked about ‘‘ moral 


menaces" 
“Drinking causes all the other troubles” 
(in such a co-educational institution). 


* Chinese students are a splendid type of youth, and I 
would say from my own observations of a higher average 
than the college students of America." 


“T was going fast because my corns hurt. 
“Whenever it's going to rain, my corns hurt—and I 
wanted to beat the rain home." 


“Lectures wil be given on charm in dress, charm in 
interior decoration. Charm in budgeting an income, in 
good literature, in health, and friendship." 


“The man who gets as a basis a good general education, is 
the man who will make the best specialist later." 


* France passed a law some time ago limiting rent increases 
to 100 per cent., except in the case of foreigners, who might 
be legally charged any rent the landlord pleased. But, she 
soon had to repeal this . . . for French landlords would 
rent to foreigners and nobody else." 


“T sent it back to the Premier to be rewritten—the last 
act was terrible." 


he 
eal Birthday of Dorante 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


crus Sin 


Cit Mun Jeter eot Mardy- 


Aaa] I WAS the rsth of November. 

Ag fe A fine rain had been falling all 
day, filling the hollows of the 
o asphalt with shining pools and 

sei =| covering the sidewalks with a 

glistening surface of reflected lights. On 
account of this rain Inspector Joly had 
ordered a cab, for Madame Joly was 
wearing her best dress, it being the anni- 
versary of their marriage, which they 
always observed by dining at the Fountain 
of Health. Twenty years before, on the 
15th of November, the rain fell as it was fall- 
ing to-night. It had not mattered then 
and it did not matter now, the rsth of 
November being still a door through which 
Madame Joly passed in a kind of trance, 
indifferent to the weather. 

As it was always possible that some 
professional duty should interfere with this 
annual pilgrimage to the Fountain of 
Health, Madame Joly heard with relief her 
husband’s key turning in the lock, as usual, 
at six o’clock. But at seven, as she was 
drawing on her gloves and M. Joly was 
about to put out the lights, the tinkle of the 
doorbell and a note left by a messenger 
filled her with alarm. 

For three months M. Joly had been 
engaged in a relentless search for a band of 
counterfeiters who had given the Bank of 
France no small concern. Only the week 
before had he succeeded in locating their 
workshop in the cellar of the Restaurant 
des Tournelles, Place des Vosges; but as the 
chief of this band was absent from Paris, 
the execution of the plan formed for their 
capture was awaiting the information of his 
return. As luck would have it, this 
information arrived on the evening of the 
15th of November, precisely as M. Joly 
was extinguishing the gas. 


The note read as follows:— 


He has returned, and can be taken to-night at a 
rendezvous in the Restaurant des Tournelles—which 
is being watched. PICHON. 


They were standing in the vestibule. 
The cab was at the door. It had been 
impossible for Madame Joly not to see the 
word “Urgent” written on the corner of the 
envelope, as it was impossible for M. Joly 
not to see that the unconcern with which she 
waited while he was breaking the seal was 
really the heroic determination to endure 
disappointment without complaint. She 
was looking exceedingly pretty in her new 
furs; a little less slender, but otherwise 
exactly like the woman of twenty years ago. 
One would as soon strike an angel from God 
as disappoint a woman waiting to be loved. 
One of the reasons for adoring this woman 
was her forbearance under circumstances 
which would have justified one of less 
patience and confidence in asking questions. 

M. Joly folded the note, tucked it care- 
fully in the pocket of his white waistcoat, 
and said:— 

* Come, let us be going." 

At the foot of the three long flights of 
winding stairs, as he was holding the 
umbrella over Madame Joly while she was 
crossing the sidewalk to the cab, a passing 
policeman, his short cape dripping in the 
rain, recognized him and touched his hat. 
This simple gesture was like a hand placed 
upon his shoulder. Instantly awoke in him 
the instinct of the inspector, and under the 
uncontrollable impulse born of this sudden 
apparition of the symbol of authority and 
duty, he said to the driver:— 

“Restaurant des Tournelles, Place des 
Vosges.” 

Even before he had taken his seat this 
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impulse, as short-lived as it had been 
strong, vanished, and he realized that he, 
Inspector Joly, the man of method and 
resource, had lost his head. In the vestibule 
he had put inclination before duty, for the 
sake of a woman. On the sidewalk he had 
put duty before inclination, at the expense 
of one. These two irreconcilable acts 
plunged him in the depths of contradiction 
and indecision. If the first was a crime, 
the second was a folly. He was too 
gallant to lay upon the woman beside him 
the blame for yielding to inclination. He 
was too just to hold his innocent sub- 
ordinate responsible for entangling her in 
the meshes of duty. 

“The devil!" he said to himself, *I have 
made a mess of it." 

Before turning into Rue Saint-Jacques it 
became evident to Madame Joly that he 
was thinking profoundly of something— 
and again she refrained. She also was 
thinking of something, and it was pleasant 
to believe that that something which 
absorbed him was the same memory which 
quickened the beating of her own heart. 
But when, after crossing the Pont d’Arcole, 
the cab turned along the quays to the right, 
she murmured :— 

* He is taking the wrong direction." 

M. Joly was at that instant on the verge 
of confession. He was saying to himself: 
* After all, a date has no real importance. 
Why be a slave to a calendar? The year 
has three hundred and sixty-five days, but 
the three-hundred-and-sixty-fifth has no 
value not possessed by the others. Besides, 
there is leap-year, which disarranges every- 
thing. We might have been married on the 
29th of February! Decidedly, anniversaries 
should be regulated by sentiment, not by 
Pope Gregory XIII.” He remembered also 
that Madame Joly was as reasonable as she 
was pretty. 

If she had remained silent a second 
longer, purpose would have been converted 
into action, and he would have confided 
to her these reflections. Unfortunately her 
interruption, in itself so natural and so 
innocent, like an unexpected jolt deranged 
so completely his mental process that he 
followed mechanically the direction of the 
cab instead of his thought, and said:— 

“We are going to another place." 

Much to the dismay of the curé of Saint- 
Médard, M. Joly had always contended 
that in order thoroughly to realize the 
meaning of any commandment of the 
Decalogue one must first break it. He now 
perceived that this reasoning applied also to 
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proverbs. He saw ciearly why the first 
step is so costly; “and the second," he: 
thought, “is still more so—to a certain 
extent it is also imperative. In the 
automatism of the brain there is a kind of 
blundering logic E 

The cab had stopped. 

“Tt is here,” he said. 

As Madame Joly stepped out under the 
arcade of the Place des Vosges, above the 
three lighted windows she read the words 
Bibeault—Restaurant des Tournelles. There 
was no doorway on the street, the entrance 
being through a side corridor, where she 
waited for her husband, who was paying for 
the cab. 

“Ah,” said M. Joly, to a man who 
stepped out from the shadow of a pillar, 
“it is you, Pichon.” 

“He is inside,” whispered the agent. 
“We have four of ours within call.” 

“Four! It is a small army you have.” 
M. Joly counted out the exact fare, added 
fifty centimes, and dismissed the driver. 
“Pichon, if I tap once on the window you 
will know he is coming out. But do your 
work quietly. I am dining with my wife. 
Afterward, when I tap twice, you will 
come in.” 

“The old fox!” muttered the agent, “to 
bring his wife with him!” 

When Madame Joly, on opening the door 
of her apartment, saw the messenger, she 
said to herself, Something has occurred— 
our evening is ruined." But the words, 
“Come, let us be going," reassured her, and 
her fears vanished. At the Pont d'Arcole, 
however, her first conviction returned. 
The cab was taking the wrong direction. 
“T was right," she thought. "Something 
has occurred." Standing in the corridor 
waiting for her husband, she was now 
asking herself, “ Why, since for some reason 
he is not dining with me at the Fountain 
of Health, am I dining with him at the 
Restaurant des Tournelles?” Yet once 
more she refrained. Nothing in all the 
twenty years justified the supposition that 
the reason was a bad one. 

“Tt is disgraceful,” said M. Joly, re- 
joining her. ‘‘The moment one puts one’s 
hand in one’s pocket a beggar appears." 

“He seemed to me a very well-dressed 
one,” she replied. “You did well to give 
him nothing.” 

In the Fountain of Health there was a 
little cabinet, always reserved for them on 
the 15th of November. On entering it 
Madame Joly invariably experienced that 
same delicious sensation she had known 
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when in this very room she found herself 
for the first time alone with her husband. 
Behind the door was a hook, on which M. 
Joly had hung, first, her cloak, and then his 
coat; and this coat, thus deposited over her 
own garment, had been a symbol of pos- 
session, of something strange but infinitely 
dear, of something immediately realized 
in a more definite form when, between the 
closing of the door and the appearance of 
the waiter with the menu, she had aban- 
doned herself to two protecting arms in a 
manner she had never dreamed possible. 
'There was no cabinet in the Restaurant 
des Tournelles. The iron stand on which 
the waiter hung the new furs was a poor 
substitute for the hook in the Fountain 
of Health. Nevertheless, the room was a 
pleasant one, resembling more an inn in the 
country than a restaurant of the capital. 
A fire was burning on the hearth, before 
which a little girl, with brown hair drawn 
smooth above her temples, was turning a 
spit. More critical than on that night 
when she first dined téte-à-téte with her 
husband, Madame Joly noted with sat- 
isfaction that the linen was spotless and 
the glasses bright. She noted also with 
relief the presence of several of her own sex. 
M. Joly chose a table near the window and 
began to study the menu. Always at the 
Fountain of Health he ordered the dinner 
which inaugurated their married life— 
a pâté d'Italie, sole au vin blanc, capon with 
water-cress, an omelette au confiture, and a 
bottle of Burgundy, followed by biscuit, 
cream-cheese, and green chartreuse, which 
latter Madame Joly had learned to sip with 
more confidence than she had exhibited on 
that evening when for the first time in her 
life she discovered the immense difference 
between vin ordinaire and Romanée. It 
was not because there was no pâté d'Italie on 
the menu that M. Joly ordered a potage 
Julienne. Madame Joly accepted this 
substitution without surprize. It would 
have been a sacrilege to eat the dinner of the 
Fountain of Health in the Restaurant des 
Tournelles. At the same time her curiosity 
redoubled. But pride had now come to the 
assistance of confidence, and again she 
refrained. M. Joly saw this acquiescence, 
‘but not the curiosity. While completing 
his order he observed her attentively. 
To all appearance she was quite at ease. 
This tranquillity increased his admiration 
of her and also his irritation at himself. 
It would require all his skill to extricate 
himself from his dilemma without losing 
her confidence or his own self-respect. 
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For confession of some sort, though post- 
poned, was inevitable. He had already 
admitted that in ordering the potage 
Julienne. He decided, however, contrary 
to the practice of the curé of Saint-Médard, 
to eat his dinner first and make his con- 
fession afterward. It would certainly be 
easier after the Burgundy than before the 
soup. Moreover, between the soup and the 
Burgundy something might happen. 

* My dear,” he began, protecting the wide 
expanse of his shirt from mishap with his 
napkin, “we dine to-night on the spot where 
Henri II lost his life in a tournament, and 
the three favourites of Guise had an argu- 
ment of swords with the minions of his 
brother, Henri III. In that house over 
there died Rachel, and in this square lived 
Victor Hugo." 

M. Joly had two manners of speaking, 
which his wife had long since learned to 
distinguish. One was his professional man- 
ner, in which he now addressed her, and 
which she loved because it differentiated so 
completely the outside world from their 
own; the other recalled the Fountain of 
Health, and had not changed in tenderness 
or deference since his coat embraced her 
cloak on the hook behind the door of the 
cabinet. particulier. 

* What you say is most interesting," she 
replied, looking out into the square through 
the muslin curtain. 

“Few people think of the past amid 
whose memorials they live," pursued M. 
Joly. “Like Montaigne, I love this city of 
Paris—even to the spots and blemishes on 
her fair body." 

His voice had fallen into its second 
manner, and Madame Joly suddenly af- 
flicted with a fit of shyness, kept her eyes 
steadily fixed on the house of Rachel. 

* One would not suppose this melancholy 
square, with its low arcade and red-brick 
houses, was once the court end of town. 
It is true, at that time it did not exist. 
Formerly there stood here that famous 
Palais des Tournelles, so called because of 
its vast assemblage of turrets, constructed 
under Charles V. But that palace was de- 
stroyed by Catharine de Medici in r565. 
Not till 1604 was the present square begun 
by Henri IV." 

Madame Joly was well aware of her 
husband's passion for history, but never 
before on the 15th of November had he 
conversed upon so remote a past. The 
description of the masquerade which nearly 
proved fatal to Charles VI interested her 
but moderately. To the account of the 
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tournament held in honour of the marriage 
of Elizabeth with Philip II of Spain she 
listened more attentively, for a marriage 
always excited her sympathies. The glimpse 
of a white dress in a carriage on its way to 
the Mairie always caused her to stop, and 
she followed its occupant in thought far 
beyond the point where the carriage passed 
from sight. But the little girl with the 
brown hair, who, released from her duties 
at the spit, was gazing wistfully at the 
basket of fruit on the table, interested her 
still more. Having no children, she had 
accumulated a store of affection which over- 
flowed at the slightest provocation. She 
had even suggested to M. Joly the project 
of adopting what nature had not supplied. 
He also adored children, but the question 
which nature decides so arbitrarily had thus 
far proved an obstacle, the relative ad- 
vantages of the sexes being still under dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless, the project had not 
been abandoned, and in that suburban 
retreat of Monrepos which they had planned 
for their old age, and of which they dreamed 
at night before falling asleep, playing in the 
imaginary paths between the imaginary 
flowerbeds was an imaginary child of un- 
determined sex. 

In one of the pauses of her husband’s 
narration, Madame Joly beckoned the child 
nearer. In the pale-blue eyes was that 
devouring look which the sight of the for- 
bidden engenders in one who is hungry. 
Madame Joly saw this look and made a 
second sign. The act which for the mother 
becomes commonplace, even irksome, was 
for her a precious opportunity. 

“Would you like a peach? " she said to the 
small figure advancing timidly with a shy 
air of inquiry. 

A peach, in November! Equivalent, as 
stated on the menu, toa whole franc. Casting 
a quick look behind her, the child held out her 
hand, seized the proffered treasure, and hid 
it in some mysterious place under her apron. 

* You love peaches?" said M. Joly, en- 
circling the slender waist with his arm and 
drawing the child to his knee. 

A nod for answer. 

“They do not grow on the trees of Paris," 
he added encouragingly. 

The child shook her head. Then, gaining 
confidence, “They grow in Cormontreuil ."' 

“Ah, you are from Cormontreuil I 
suppose, then, since peaches grow in Cor- 
montreuil, you love Cormontreuil better 
than Paris?" 

Another nod of assent, and after another 
silence, “In Paris there are no orchards. " 
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“But,” remonstrated M. Joly, “Paris is 
so gay, with people and lights. ”’ 

The small fingers were playing with the 
curious pendant on his watch-chain—a 
Japanese gold coin set with green garnets. 

“There are more lights in Paris, monsieur, 
but not so many stars." 

“That is true," admitted M. Joly. “I 
had not thought of that. "' 

“Run away, Dorante," said the host, 
serving the coffee in person; “you annoy 
monsieur." 

“On the contrary, she amuses me,” said 
M. Joly. “Have a care, Mademoiselle 
Dorante, I am about to strike a match. ” 

The child retreated to the skirts of 
Madame Joly, from which safe retreat she 
watched the short puffs of smoke from M. 
Joly's newly lighted cigar. 

“Tt seems you adore Moliére, since you 
name your daughter Dorante," he said, 
addressing the host. 

“Pardon, monsieur, she does not belong 
to me, but to my wife’s brother—who is 
dead," he added. 

“Ah, that makes a difference. " 

It not being clear what difference was 
referred to, the man was silent. 

“More probably, then," pursued M. 
Joly reflectively, “it was a whim of the 
mother. ” 

“There is no mother,’ 
reply. 

“So much the better," said M. Joly. 

This time the man thought he understood. 
“You are right, monsieur,” he said, turning 
away. "One mouth to feed is enough.” 

Madame Joly had lifted Dorante to her 
lap. Her husband's remark astonished her. 
'To be an orphan, when there existed people 
who were childless, was a provision of 
Providence which tormented her. 

“Poor little one!" she murmured, resting 
her cheek on the brown hair. 

M. Joly moved his cup to one side and, 
leaning forward, crossed his arms’ on the 
table. Madame Joly in no wise resembled 
the Madonna of Botticelli in the Louvre, 
yet it was of this picture that he was think- 
ing. Through the smoke of his cigar he 
saw a little girl with brown hair playing 
among the parterres of Monrepos. 

* Marie," he said softly, for Dorante's 
eyes were growing heavy, “you have been 
wondering why we are dining in the Res- 
taurant des Tournelles. ” 

Madame Joly looked up and smiled. 

“I knew very well there was some 
reason," she said. 

* Ah, you knew that?" 


was the curt 
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* Certainly. That note—it was so evi- 
dent." 

“To be sure. I had forgotten. And so 
you thought—— ” 

“That some duty interfered. It could be 
nothing else. ” 

* And you were not disappointed? " 

“T did not say that.” 

* Well, what did you say?" : 

“T said what I have just told you, that 
only some duty i 

“But,” interposed M. Joly, “on this 
occasion might I not have set this duty 
aside? A woman loves the sacrifice, even of 
honour, for her sake." 

* She forgives it, but she does not love it. 
Besides, you are incapable T 

“Let that pass," interrupted M. Joly 
quickly. “The question is: Why are you 
here? Have you asked yourself that?" 

Madame Joly smiled again. 

“Undoubtedly. But you could not 
imagine. Well, I am going to tell you. 
There are two men at the table behind you 
—do not move—you will wake Dorante— 
look in the glass above my head—the one 
with the monocle and the white hands. 
Those hands are clever ones. They have 
accomplished a miracle—since they have 
reproduced a note of the Bank of France, 
which experts have always declared im- 
possible. Thanks to the amiability of the 
uncle of Dorante, this miracle takes place 
beneath our feet, perhaps on the very spot 
where a queen of France of whom I was just 
speaking consulted the oracles of the as- 
trologers. Well, those white hands will 
wear to-night an ornament not made in the 
Rue de la Paix. Wait; he is going.” 

The two men had risen and were putting 
on their coats. 

M. Joly tapped once on the window. 

On reaching the door the man with the 
monocle passed out first. 

“Monsieur,” said M. Joly, crossing the 
room quickly and touching his companion 
on the shoulder, “you have dropped your 
change." In his hand was a two-franc 
piece. 

* You are mistaken," said the man. 
have lost nothing." 

. “Pardon me, but I saw it roll under my 
chair.” 

“Come on; what are you waiting for?" 
cried a voice from the hall. 

“Tn a minute—I am coming. Thanks, 
but I repeat, you are mistaken." 

."I insist only because I saw," said M. 
Joly politely. 

* Really, monsieur," said the man, who 
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was beginning to be irritated, “you insist 
too much. I tell you it is not mine." 

In his embarrassment M. Joly blocked the 
passage to the door. 

“But you must admit that this silver 
belongs to some one." 

“Oh, go to the devil with your silver and 
let me pass. I am in haste—my friend is 
waiting," cried the man, brushing his tor- 
mentor aside and slamming the door behind 
him. 

M. Joly shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf I am not mistaken," he said, resum- 
ing his seat, “and if that beggar, Pichon, 
who is outside, acts with his customary 
promptness, the gentleman will not over- 
take his friend this evening. Marie, 
Pichon will never get over it—to be mis- 
taken for a beggar!” 

Madame Joly, jealous of her husband’s 
reputation for sagacity, refrained again. 

“Tt is now the turn of M. Bibeault. 
Marie, "—his voice fell again into its second 
manner,—‘‘does it not seem to you that 
for a man who is about to lodge at the 
expense of the State a child is a superfluity?" 

Madame Joly’s eyes opened wide. She 
understood, but she refused to believe. At 
the same time her arms tightened about 
Dorante. 

M. Joly waited patiently. 

“You do not mean—” she could not go 
on—it was too incredible. 

“Why not?” said her husband. 

Why not! Because it was so contrary 
to all she had imagined. Not in this manner 
had she thought to select the heir to Mon- 
repos. For this selection she had prescribed 
certain conditions, and it was not in the 
Restaurant des Tournelles that one would 
look for their fulfillment. If Dorante had 
been brought to her for approval, she would 
assuredly have examined her critically. She 
would have required answers to a thousand 
questions. But Dorante was sleeping peace- 
fully and wisely in her arms. A thrill akin 
to that which the mother knows when she 
first feels the touch of the morsel of human- 
ity which the nurse lays at her side wrought 
in her a strange contentment and peace. 
Conditions, even the question of sex, 
were forgotten. 

She made a feeble effort to protest. 

“But we know nothing about her,” she 
gasped. 

“What does one ever know about a child 
until it is grown up?” said M. Joly. 

Far beyond the need of argument or per- 
suasion, Madame Joly was not listening. 


Jn truth she did not know of what she was 
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thinking. Visions were succeeding one 
another, strange, incredible visions, and 
momentous problems—of what colours were 
becoming to brown hair, of what room Do- 
rante was to occupy, and before the rising 
tide of this new life and joy, she forgot also 
to refrain. 

* And this is why I am here—you planned 
this beforehand 2? 

“Marie,” said M. Joly diplomatically, 
“more is accomplished in this world by 
grasping an opportunity than by foreseeing 
one. ” 

The room was empty. A solitary waiter, 
yawning, was leaning against the desk 
where Madame Bibeault was casting up her 
accounts. 

“Monsieur Bibeault, the bill if you 
please. ” 

“Instantly; I am coming." 

“Monsieur Bibeault,” said M. Joly, 
scanning the bill, “I see that you are a man 
of heart.” 

The man looked at him inquiringly. 

“Since you provide for those in need," 
explained M. Joly, designating the sleeping 
Dorante. 

“Dame! Monsieur,” with a shrug of the 
shoulders, “one does what one must.” 

“Fortunately, you have here a good 
business. 

*By no means, monsieur. I have on my 
hands a bad affair. The situation is im- 
possible. No one frequents this square but 
nursery-maids and babies." 

M. Joly, thoughtful, leaned back in his 
chair. 

“Why, then, do you not find some benev- 
olent person to whom God has denied the 
blessing of children?" . 

The man laughed. “Such customers do 
not come to the Restaurant des Tournelles,” 
he said laconically. 

M. Joly pulled a chair from a neighbouring 
table. 

* Sit down, Monsieur Bibeault. I wish to 
talk with you. “Iam such a person.” 

The man gazed at this singular customer 
yood-naturedly. The joke was a good one. 

“Naturally you are surprized. You do 
not know me. Here is my card and address. 
You will make inquiries at your leisure. 
This child pleases us. She is a burden to 
you. We offer to relieve you of this burden.” 

M. Joly had a way of forcing a conclusion. 


“Monsieur—” the man  stammered, 
dumfounded. 
“But on certain conditions," continued 


M. Joly imperturbably. “It is necessary 
that Dorante should be happy. Let us 
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suppose that she remains with us for a week. 
At the end of that time, if she is contented, 
if she continues to please us, we will see. 
There will be some legal formalities.” 

M. Bibeault had ceased smiling. It was 
impossible to misconceive the seriousness 
of this proposal. 

“Tt is true, monsieur, I admit,” he said, 
holding the card in his hand, “the child is a 
burden, but fe 

“Go consult your wife,” said M. Joly 
peremptorily. 

Madame Joly listened to this business- 
like conversation in a kind of stupour. 
Its rapid march brought her back from 
dreams to reality. She had been living in 
unreality ever since the cab had turned 
in the wrong direction. She hovered now 
between the two, oppressed by a twofold 
anxiety—doubtful of her happiness and 
fearful of its loss. 

The man returned with his wife. 

“What is this nonsense my husband is 
telling me?”’ she said. 

At the sound of her voice Dorante awoke. 

M. Joly repeated his proposition. The 
woman listened incredulously. 

“Mon Dieu, monsieur!" she said eva- 
sively, “such an affair is not to be concluded 
in a moment. " 

“Every affair has a beginning," replied 
M. Joly. ‘Moreover, I give you a week in 
which to reflect.” 

'The woman looked at her husband, as if 
to say, “It is worth thinking of.” 

* Listen," she said. “As you say, there is 
a week. Suppose now, at the end of the 
week, we agree—I say that merely in pass- 
ing. But monsieur forgets that till now— 
that is, for these eight years—there have 
been expenses. A child is not fed and 
clothed for nothing e 

“At what do you estimate. these ex- 
penses?" said M. Joly, taking out his 
pocketbook and pencil. 

Madame Bibeault exchanged with her 
husband another look, which said, ‘Here 
is a goose to be plucked. ” 

Profiting by this look, M. Joly tapped 
twice gently on the window. 

“Let us see," he continued. ‘‘To-day is 
the fifteenth of November. Sixteen — 
seventeen — eighteen — nineteen — twenty 
—twenty-one—two—on the twenty-second 
of November—" To her amazement 
Madame Joly saw her husband count out 
one by one ten notes of one hundred francs. 
“T give you one thousand francs—but on 
account. On the twenty-second j 

The door opened and Pichon entered. 


The Sleeping Beauty 


“Ah, Pichon, it is you!" cried M. Joly 
joyfully. “What luck brings you here! 
And to think that you should arrive at the 
very moment! Pichon, I am concluding a 
bargain. You will be a witness. I am 
making a purchase—by installments. Here 
is the first, count them," thrusting the 
bank-notes into the hands of the astonished 
Bibeault. 

But M. Bibeault’s eyes were riveted upon 
the door, where two agents were regarding 
the scene in silence. Fingering the notes 
mechanically, a pallour crept over his face. 

At the same time Pichon began to smile. 

“They do not please you?” asked M. 
Joly affably. ‘That is unreasonable— 
since they are of your own manufacture. " 

The man retreated step by step, like an 
animal, stupid with terror; then, turning 
suddenly, sprang toward the service door. 
Wrenching it open, he saw another agent. 

Madame Bibeault uttered a scream. 
Dorante began to cry. 

"You see," said M. Joly, rising and 
buttoning up his coat, “it is useless. 
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Pichon, I am going home with madame. 
Ask one of your men to be so good as to 
get me à cab—it is raining. In an hour I 
will be back and make my report. As this 
is no place for the child, I charge myself 
with her. Meanwhile, you will examine 
Monsieur Bibeault's cellar—it is said to 
contain some rare vintages.” 


“Marie,” he said, as the cab rattled 
over the pavement of the Place des Vosges. 
“T owe you a thousand apologies. But it is 
as you said. A man does not sacrifice duty 
for such a woman as you. The woman 
for whom one sacrifices honour is not worth 
it. » 

Holding the weeping Dorante close to her 
heart, Madame Joly made no reply. 

* You see for yourself it would have been 
impossible to leave this little one in such a 
den. As for the Fountain of Health," 
searching in the dark for her hand, “we will 
dine there just the same on the fifteenth of 
November—by the calendar of our ally 
the Czar of Russia.” 


The Sleeping Beauty 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


HE scent of bramble fills the air, 

Amid her folded sheets she lies, 
The gold of evening in her hair, 
The blue of morn shut in her eyes. 


How many a changing moon hath lit 
The unchanging roses of her face! 
Her mirror ever broods on it 

In silver stillness of the days. 


Oft flits the moth on filmy wings 
Into his solitary lair; 

Shrill evensong the cricket sings 
From some still shadow in her hair. 


In heat, in snow, in wind, in flood, 
She sleeps in lovely loneliness, 
Half-folded like an April bud 

On winter-haunted trees. 


E Baby Tramp 


BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


we. oin a k druck 


ey YOU had seen little Jo stand- 

AM ing at the street corner in the 
rain, you would hardly have 
admired him. It was ap- 
*x«w4| parently an ordinary autumn 
rainstorm, but the water which fell upon 
Jo (who was hardly old enough to be either 
just or unjust, and so perhaps did not come 
under the law of impartial distribution) 
appeared to have some property peculiar to 
itself: one would have said it was dark and 
adhesive—sticky. But that could hardly 
be so, even in Blackburg, where things 
certainly did occur that were a good deal 
out of the common. 

For example, ten or twelve years before, 
a shower of small frogs had fallen, as is 
credibly attested by a contemporaneous 
chronicle, the record concluding with a 
somewhat obscure statement to the effect 
that the chronicler considered it good grow- 
ing-weather for Frenchmen. 

Some years later Blackburg had a fall of 
crimson snow; it is cold in Blackburg when 
winter is on, and the snows are frequent and 
deep. There can be no doubt of it—the 
snow in this instance was of the colour of 
blood and melted into water of the same 
hue, if water it was, not blood. The phe- 
nomenon had attracted wide attention, and 
science had as many explanations as there 
were scientists who knew nothing about it. 
But the men of Blackburg—men who for 
many years had lived right there where the 
red snow fell, and might be supposed to 
know a good deal about the matter—shook 
their heads and said something would come 
of it. 

And something did, for the next summer 
was made memorable by the prevalence of 
a mysterious disease—epidemic, endemic, 
or the Lord knows what, though the physi- 
cians didn't—which carried away a full 
half of the population. Most of the other 
half carried themselves away and were slow 
to return. but finally came back, and were 
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now increasing and multiplying as before, 
but Blackburg had not since been alto- 
gether the same. 

Of quite another kind, though equally 
“out of the common," was the incident of 
Hetty Parlow’s ghost. Hetty Parlow’s 
maiden name had been Brownon, and in 
Blackburg that meant more than one 
would think. 

The Brownons had from time immemorial 
—from the very earliest of the old colonial 
days—been the leading family of the town. 
It was the richest and it was the best, and 
Blackburg would have shed the last drop of 
its plebeian blood in defense of the Brownon 
fair fame. As few of the family’s members 
had ever been known to live permanently 
away from Blackburg, although most of 
them were educated elsewhere and nearly 
all had traveled, there was quite a number 
of them. The men held most of the public 
offices, and the women were foremost in all 
good works. Of these latter, Hetty was 
most beloved by reason of the sweetness of 
her disposition, the purity of her character 
and her singular personal beauty. She 
married in Boston a young scapegrace 
named Parlow, and like a good Brownon 
brought him to Blackburg forthwith and 
made a man and a town councilman of him. 
They had a child which they named Joseph 
and dearly loved, as was then the. fashion 
among parents in all that region. Then 
they died of the mysterious disorder already 
mentioned, and at the age of one whole 
year Joseph set up as an orphan. 

Unfortunately for Joseph the disease 
which had cut off his parents did not stop 
at that; it went on and extirpated nearly 
the whole Brownon contingent and its allies 
by marriage; and those who fled did not 
return. The tradition was broken, the 
Brownon estates passed into alien hands 
and the only Brownons remaining in that 
place were underground in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, where, indeed, was a colony of them 
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powerful enough to resist the encroachment 
of surrounding tribes and hold the best 
part of the grounds. But about the ghost: 

One night, about three years after the 
death of Hetty Parlow, a number of the 
young people of Blackburg were passing 
Oak Hill Cemetery in a wagon—if you 
have been there you will remember that the 
road to Greenton runs alongside it on the 
south. They had been attending a May- 
Day festival at Greenton; and that serves 


to fix the date. Altogether there may have ` 


been a dozen, and a jolly party they were, 
considering the legacy of gloom left by the 
town’s recent somber experiences. As 
they passed the cemetery the man driving 
suddenly reined in his team with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. It was sufficiently 
surprising, no doubt, for just ahead, and 
almost at the roadside, though inside the 
cemetery, stood the ghost of Hetty Parlow. 
There could be no doubt of it, for she had 
been personally known to every youth and 
maiden in the party. That established the 
thing’s identity; its character as ghost was 
signified by all the customary signs—the 
shroud, the long, undone hair, the “far- 
away look"—everything. This disquieting 
apparition was stretching out its arms to- 
ward the west, as if in supplication for the 
evening star, which, certainly, was an 
alluring object, though obviously out of 
reach. As they all sat silent (so the story 
goes) every member of that party of merry- 
makers—they had merrymade on coffee and 
lemonade only—distinctly heard the ghost 
call the name “Joey, Joey!" A moment 
later nothing was there. Of course, one 
does not have to believe all that. 

Now, at that moment, as was afterward 
ascertained, Joey was wandering about 
in the sagebrush on the opposite side of the 
continent, near Winnemucca, in the State 
of Nevada. He had been taken to that 
town by some good persons distantly 
related to his dead father, and by them 
adopted and tenderly cared for. But on 
that evening the poor child had strayed 
from home and was lost in the desert. 

His after-history is involved in obscurity, 
and has gaps which conjecture alone can 
fill. It is known that he was found by a 
family of Piute Indians, who kept the little 
wretch with them for a time and then 
sold him—actually sold him for money to a 
woman on one of the east-bound trains, at 
a station a long way from Winnemucca. 
The woman professed to have made all 
manner of inquiries, but all in vain: so, 
being childless and a widow, she adopted 
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him herself. At this point of his career Jo 
seemed to be getting a long way from the 
condition of orphanage; the interposition of 
a multitude of parents between himself and 
that woeful state promised him a long 
immunity from his disadvantages. 

Mrs. Darnell, his newest mother, lived 
in Cleveland, Ohio. But her adopted son 
did not long remain with her. He was seen 
one afternoon by a policeman, new to that 
beat, deliberately toddling away from her 
house, and being questioned answered that 
he was “a doin’ home.” He must have 
traveled by rail, somehow, for three days 
later he was in the town of Whiteville, 
which, as you know, is a long way from 
Blackburg. His clothing was in pretty 
fair condition, but he was sinfully dirty. 
Unable to give any account of himself he 
was arrested as a vagrant and sentenced to 
imprisonment in the Infants’ Sheltering 
Home—where he was washed. 

Jo ran away from the Infants’ Sheltering 
Home at Whiteville—just took to the woods 
one day, and the Home knew him no more 
forever. 

We find him next, or rather get back to 
him, standing forlorn in the cold autumn 
rain in Blackburg; and it seems right to 
explain now that the raindrops falling 
upon him there were really not dark and 
gummy; they only failed to make his face 
and hands less so. Jo was indeed fearfully 
and wonderfully besmirched, as by the 
hand of an artist. And the forlorn little 
tramp had no shoes; his feet were bare, 
red, and swollen, and when he walked he 
limped with both legs. As to clothing—ah, 
you would hardly have had the skill to 
name any single garment that he wore, or 
say by what magic he kept it upon him. 
That he was cold all over and all through 
did not admit of a doubt; he knew it himself. 
Anyone would have been cold there that 
evening; but, for that reason, no one else 
was there. How Jo came to be there 
himself, he could not for the flickering little 
life of him have told, even if gifted with a 
vocabulary exceeding a hundred words. 
From the way he stared about him one 
could have seen that he had not the faintest 
notion of where (nor why) he was. 

Yet he was not altogether a fool in his 
day and generation; being cold and hungry, 
and still able to walk a little by bending his 
knees very much indeed and putting his 
feet down toes first, he decided to enter one 
of the houses which flanked the street at 
long intervals and looked so bright and 
warm. But when he attempted to act upon 
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that very sensible decision a burly dog 
came browsing out and disputed his right. 
Inexpressibly frightened, and believing, no 
doubt (with some reason, too), that brutes 
without meant brutality within, he hobbled 
away from all the houses, and with gray, 
wet fields to right of him, and gray, wet 
fields to left of him—with the rain half 
blinding him and the night coming in mist 
and darkness, held his way along the road 
that leads to Greenton. That is to say, 
the road leads those to Greenton who 
succeed in passing the Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery. A considerable number every year 
do not. 

Jo did not. 

They found him there the next morning, 
very wet, very cold, but no longer hungry. 
He had apparently entered the cemetery 
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gate—hoping, perhaps, that it led to a 


"house where there was no dog—and gone 


blundering about in the darkness, falling 
over many a grave, no doubt, until he had 
tired of it all and given up. The little body 
lay upon one side, with one soiled cheek 
upon one soiled hand, the other hand 
tucked away among the rags to make it 
warm, the other cheek washed clean and 
white at last, as for a kiss from one of God’s 
great angels. It was observed—though 
nothing was thought of it at the time, the 
body being as yet unidentified—that the 
little fellow was lying upon the grave of 
Hetty Parlow. The grave, however, had 
not opened to receive him. That is a cir- 
cumstance which, without actual irrever- 
ence, one may wish had been ordered other- 
wise. 


Three Old Christmas Carols 


DAM lay ibounden, 
Bounden in a bond; 

Four thousand winter 
Thoght he not too long; 
And all was for an appil, 
An appil that he tok, 
As clerkes finden 
Wreten in here book. 


Make we merry, both more and less, 
For now is the time of Christémas. 


I no man come into this hall, 

Groom, page nor yet marshall, 

But that some sport he bring withal, 
For now is the time of Christémas. 


If that he say he cannot sing, 

Some other sport then let him bring, 

‘That it may please at this feasting, 
For now is the time of Christémas. 


If he say he can naught do, 

Then for my love ask him no mo, 

But to the stocks then let him go, 
For now is the time of Christémas. 


Ancient English Christmas Carols 
(Before 1536). 


Ne haddé the appil také ben, 
The appil taken ben, 
Ne haddé never our lady 
A ben hevené quene. 
Blesséd be the time 
That appil také was. 
Therefore we moun singen 

* Deo gracias." 

From the SLOANE Ms. 


Nowell, nowell, nowell, nowell, 
Tydyng gode y thyngke to telle. 


HE borys hede, that we bryng here, 
Betokeneth a prince withoute pere, 
Ys born this day to bye us dere, 
Nowell. 


A bore ys a souerayn beste, 

And acceptable in eury feste, 

So mote thys lord be to moste and leste, 
Nowell. 


This borys hede we bryng wt song, 

In worchyp of hym that thus sprang 

Of a virgyne to redresse all wrong. 
Nowell. 


Christmastide. By Ww. SANDYS. 
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IAN OARY — TH*E 


eqQN THE rst of January 1838, I 
iM. was the master of a lovely shop 
d f in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
Pe) Market; of a wife, Mrs. Cox; 
2S1 of a business, both in the shav- 
ing and cutting line, established three-and- 
thirty years; of a girl and boy respectively 
of the ages of eighteen and thirteen; of a 
three-windowed front, both to my first and 
second pair; of a young foreman, my present 
partner, Mr. Orlando Crump; and of that 
celebrated mixture for the human hair, in- 
vented by my late uncle, and called Cox's 
Bohemian Balsam of Tokay, sold in pots at 
two-and-three and three-and-nine. The 
balsam, the lodgings, and the old-established 
cutting and shaving business brought me in 
a pretty genteel income. I had my girl, 
Jemimarann, at Hackney, to school; my 
dear boy, Tuggeridge, plaited hair beauti- 
fully; my wife at the counter (behind the 
tray of patent soaps, &c.) cut as handsome 
a figure as possible; and it was my hope that 
Orlando and my girl, who were mighty soft 
upon one another, would one day be joined 
together in Hyming, and, conjointly with 
my son Tug, carry on the business of hair- 
dressers when their father was either dead or 
a gentleman: for a gentleman me and Mrs. 
C. determined I should be. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jemima was, you see, a lady herself, and 
of very high connections: though her own 
family had met with crosses and was rather 
low. Mr. Tuggeridge, her father, kept the 
famous tripe-shop near the “Pigtail and 
Sparrow," in the Whitechapel Road; from 
which place I married her; being myself 
very fond of the article, and especially when 
she served it to me—the dear thing! 

Jemima’s father was not successful in 
business: and I married her, I am proud to 
confess it, without a shilling. I had my 
hands, my house, and my Bohemian balsam 
to support her!—and we had hopes from her 
uncle, a mighty rich East India merchant, 
who, having left this country sixty years ago 
as a cabin-boy, had arrived to be the head of 
a great house in India, and was worth mil- 
lions, we were told. 

Three years after Jemimarann's birth (and 
two after the death of my lamented father- 
in-law), Tuggeridge (head of the great house 
of Budgurow & Co.) retired from the man- 
agement of it; handed over his shares to his 
son, Mr. John Tuggeridge, and came to live 
in England, at Portland Place and Tug- 
geridgeville, Surrey, and enjoy himself. 
Soon after, my wife took her daughter in her 
hand and went, as in duty bound, to visit 
her uncle: but whether it was that he was 
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proud and surly, or she somewhat sharp in 
her way (the dear girl fears nobody, let me 
have you to know), a desperate quarrel took 
place between them; and from that day to 
the day of his death, he never set eyes on 
her. All that he would condescend to do, 
was to take a few dozen of lavender-water 
from us in the course of the year, and to send 
his servants to be cut and shaved by us. All 
the neighbours laughed at this poor ending 
of our expectations, for Jemmy had bragged 
not a little; however, we did not care, for the 
connection was always a good one, and we 
served Mr. Hock, the valet; Mr. Bar, the 
coachman; and Mrs. Breadbasket, the house- 
keeper, willingly enough. I used to powder 
the footman, too, on great days, but never in 
my life saw old Tuggeridge, except once: 
when he said, *Oh, the barber!" tossed up 
his nose, and passed on. 

One day—one famous day last January— 
all our Market was thrown into a high state 
of excitement by the appearance of no less 
than three vehicles at our establishment. 
As me, Jemmy, my daughter, Tug, and 
Orlando were sitting in the back-parlour 
over our dinner (it being Christmas-time, 
Mr. Crump had treated the ladies to a bot- 
tle of port, and was longing that there should 
be a mistletoe-bough: at which proposal my 
little Jemimarann looked as red as a glass of 
negus):—we had just, I say, finished the 
port, when, all of a sudden, Tug bellows 
out, “La, pa, here's Uncle Tuggeridge's 
housekeeper in a cab!" 

And Mrs. Breadbasket it was, sure 
enough—Mrs. Breadbasket in deep mourn- 
ing, who made her way, bowing and looking 
very sad, into the back shop. My wife, 
who respected Mrs. B. more than anything 
else in the world, set her a chair, offered 
her a glass of wine, and vowed it was very 
kind of her to come. “La, mem," says 
Mr. B., *I'm sure I'd do anything to 
serve your family, for the sake of that 
poor dear Tuck-tuck-tug-guggeridge, that's 
gone." 

“That’s what?" cries my wife. 

* What, gone?" cried Jemimarann, burst- 
ing out crying (as little girls will about any- 
thing or nothing); and Orlando looking very 
rueful, and ready to cry too. 

* Yes, gaw ” Just as she was at this 
very “gaw,” Tug roars out, “La, pa! here's 
Mr. Bar, Uncle Tug's coachman!" 

It was Mr. Bar. When she saw him, Mrs. 
Breadbasket stepped suddenly back into the 
parlour with my ladies. “What is it, Mr. 
Bar?" says I; and as quick as thought, I had 
the towel under his chin, Mr. Bar in the 
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chair, and the whole of his face in a beauti- 
ful foam of lather. Mr. Bar made some 
resistance.—‘‘ Don't think of it, Mr. Cox,” 
says he; “don’t trouble yourself, sir," but 
I lathered away, and never minded. “And 
what’s this melancholy event, sir,” says I, 
“that has spread desolation in your family’s 
bosoms? I can feel for your loss, sir—I can 
feel for your loss." 

I said so out of politeness, because I 
served the family, not because Tuggeridge 
was my uncle—no, as such I disown him. 

Mr. Bar was just about to speak. “Yes, 
sir," says he, “my master's gaw ” when 
at the “gaw,” in walks Mr. Hock, the own 
man!—the finest gentleman I ever saw. 

* What, you here, Mr. Bar!" says he. 

* Yes, I am, sir; and haven't I a right, 
siir” 

“A mighty wet day, sir,” says I to Mr. 
Hock—stepping up and making my bow. 
“A sad circumstance too, sir! And is it 
a turn of the tongs that you want to-day, 
sir? Ho, there, Mr. Crump!” 

“Turn, Mr. Crump, if you please, sir,” 
said Mr. Hock, making a bow; “but from 
you, sir, never—no, never, split me!—and I 
wonder how some fellows can have the 
insolence to allow their MASTERS to shave 
them!" With this Mr. Hock flung himself 
down to be curled: Mr. Bar suddenly opened 
his mouth in order to reply; but seeing there 
was a tiff between the gentlemen, and want- 
ing to prevent a quarrel, I rammed the 
Advertiser into Mr. Hock’s hands, and just 
popped my shaving-brush into Mr. Bar’s 
mouth—a capital way to stop angry 
answers. 

Mr. Bar had hardly been in the chair one 
second, when whirr comes a hackney-coach 
to the door, from which springs a gentleman 
in a black coat with a bag. 

* What, you here!" says the gentleman. 
I could not help smiling, for it seemed that 
everybody was to begin by saying, “What, 
you here!" “Your name is Cox, sir?” says 
he, smiling, too, as the very pattern of 
mine. * My name, sir, is Sharpus,— Blunt, 
Hone, and Sharpus, Middle Temple Lane,— 
and I am proud to salute you, sir; happy,— 
that is to say, sorry to say, that Mr. Tug- 
geridge, of Portland Place, is dead, and your 
lady is heiress, in consequence, to one of the 
handsomest properties in the kingdom.” 

At this I started, and might have sunk to 
the ground, but for my hold of Mr. Bar's 
nose; Orlando seemed putrified to stone, 
with his irons fixed to Mr. Hock's head; our 
respective patients gave a wince out:—Mrs. 
C., Jemimarann, and Tug rushed from the 
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back shop, and we formed a splendid tableau 
such as the great Cruikshank might have 
depicted. 

“And Mr. John Tuggeridge, sir?” says I. 

““Why—hee, hee, hee!” says Mr. Shar- 
pus. - *Surely.you know that he was only 
the—hee, hee, hee!—the natural son!" 

You now can understand why the ser- 
vants from Portland Place had been so 
eager to come to us. One of the house- 
maids heard Mr. Sharpus say there was no 
will, and that my wife was heir to the 
property, and not Mr. John Tuggeridge: 
this she told in the housekeeper's room; and 
off, as soon as they heard it, the whole party 
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set, in order to be the first to bear the news. 

We kept them, every one, in their old 
places; for, though my wife would have sent 
them about their business, my dear Jemi- 
marann just hinted, “Mamma, you know 
they have been used to great houses; and 
we have not; had we not better keep them 
for a little? "—Keep them, then, we did, to 
show us how to be gentlefolks. 

I handed over the business to Mr. Crump 
without a single farthing of premium, 
though Jemmy would have.made me take 
four hundred pounds for it; but this I was 
above: Crump had served me faithfully, 
and have the shop he should. 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY=RFRIRST ROUT 


WE were speedily installed in our fine 
house: but what's a house without friends? 
Jemmy made me cut all my old acquain- 
tances in the Market, and I was a solitary 
being; when, luckily, an old acquaintance 
of ours, Captain Tagrag, was so kind as to 
promise to introduce us into distinguished 
society. Tagrag was the son of a baronet, 
and had done us the honour of lodging with 
us for two years; when we lost sight of 
him, and of his little account, too, by the 
way. A fortnight after, hearing of our good 
fortune, he was among us again, however; 
and Jemmy was not a little glad to see him, 
knowing him to be a baronet's son, and 
very fond of our Jemimarann. Indeed, 
Orlando (who is as brave as a lion) had on 
one occasion absolutely beaten Mr. Tagrag 
for being rude to the poor girl: a clear proof, 
as Tagrag said afterwards, that he was 
always fond of her. 

Mr. Crump, poor fellow, was not very 
much pleased by our good fortune, though 


he did all he could to try at first; and I told 
him to come and take his dinner regular, as 
if nothing had happened. But to this 
Jemima very soon put a stop, for she came 
very justly to know her stature, and to look 
down on Crump, which she bid her daughter 
to do; and, after a great scene, in which 
Orlando showed himself very. rude and an- 
gry, he was forbidden the house—forever! 

So much for poor Crump. The Captain 
was now all in all with us. ‘You see, sir,” 
our Jemmy would say, “we shall have our 
town and country mansion, and a hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds in the funds, to 
leave between our two children; and, with 
such prospects, they ought surely to have 
the first society of England." To this 
Tagrag agreed, and promised to bring us 
acquainted with the very pink of the 
fashion; ay, and what's more, did. 

First, he made my wife get an opera-box, 
and give suppers on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days. As for me, he made me ride in the 
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Park: me and Jemimarann, with two grooms 
behind us, who used to laugh all the way, 
and whose very beards I had shaved. As 
for little Tug, he was sent straight off to the 
most fashionable school in the kingdom, the 
Reverend Dr. Pigney’s, at Richmond. 

Well, the horses, the suppers, the opera- 
box, the paragraphs in the papers about 
Mr. Coxe Coxe (that’s the way: double your 
name and stick an “e” to the end of it, and 
you are a gentleman at once), had an effect 
in a wonderfully short space of time, and 
we began to get a very pretty society about 
us. Some of old Tug’s friends swore they 
would do anything for the family, and 
brought their wives and daughters to see 
dear Mrs. Coxe and her charming girl; and 
when, about the first week in February, we 
announced a grand dinner and ball for the 
evening of the twenty-eighth, I assure you 
there was no want of company: no, nor of 
titles neither; and it always does my heart 
good even to hear one mentioned. 

Let me see. There was, first, my Lord 
Dunboozle, an Irish peer, and his seven 
sons, the Honourable Messieurs Trumper 
(two only to dinner); there was Count Mace, 
the celebrated French nobleman, and his 
Excellency Baron von Punter from Baden; 
there was Lady Blanche Bluenose, the emi- 
nent literati, author of “The Distrusted,” 
“The Distorted,” “The Disgusted,” ‘‘The 
Disreputable One,” and other poems; there 
was the Dowager Lady Max and her daugh- 
ter, the Honourable Miss Adelaide Blue- 
ruin; Sir Charles Codshead, from the City; 
and Field-Marshal Sir Gorman O’Gallagher, 
K.A., K.B., K.C., K.W., K.X., in the ser- 
vice of the Republic of Guatemala; my 
friend Tagrag and his fashionable acquain- 
tance, little Tom Tufthunt, made up the 
party. And when the doors were flung open, 
and Mr. Hock, in black, with a white nap- 
kin, three footmen, coachman, and a lad 
whom Mrs. C. had dressed in sugar-loaf 
buttons and called a page, were seen round 
the dinner-table, all in white gloves, I 
promise you I felt a thrill of elation, and 
thought to myself—“SamCox,Sam Cox,who 
ever would have expected to see you here?” 

After dinner, there was to be, as I said, 
an evening party; and to this Messieurs 
Tagrag and Tufthunt had invited many of 
the principal nobility that our metropolis 
had produced. When I mention, among the 
company to tea, her Grace the Duchess of 
Zero, her son the Marquis of Fitzurse, and 
the Ladies North Pole her daughters; when 
I say that there were yet others, whose names 
may be found in the Blue Book, and shan't, 
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out of modesty, be mentioned here, I think 
I've said enough to show that, in our time, 
No. 96 Portland Place was the resort of the 
best of company. 

It was our first dinner, and dressed by our 
new cook, Munseer Cordongblew. I bore 
it very well; eating, for my share, a filly 
dysol allamater dotell, a cutlet soubeast, 
a pully bashymall, and other French dishes: 
and, for the frisky sweet wine, with tin top 
to the bottles, called champang, I must say 
that me and Mrs. Coxe-Tuggeridge Coxe 
drank a very good share of it (but the claret 
and Jonnysberger, being sour, we did not 
much relish). However, the feed, as I say, 
went off very well: Lady Blanche Bluenose 
sitting next to me, and being so good as to 
put me down for six copies of all her poems; 
the Count and Baron von Punter engaging 
Jemimarann for several waltzes, and the 
Field-Marshal plying my dear Jemmy with 
champang, until, bless her! her dear nose 
became as red as her new crimson satin 
gown, which, with a blue turban and bird- 
of-paradise feathers, made her look like an 
empress, I warrant. 

Well, dinner past, Mrs. C. and the ladies 
went off:—thunder-under-under came the 
knocks at the door; squeedle-eedle-eedle, 
Mr. Wippert's fiddlers began to strike up; 
and, about half-past eleven, me and the 
gents thought it high time to make our 
appearance. I felt a little squeamish at the 
thought of meeting a couple of hundred 
great people; but Count Mace and Sir 
Gorman O'Gallagher taking each an arm, 
we reached, at last, the drawing-room. 

The young ones in company were dancing, 
and the Duchess and the great ladies were 
all seated, talking to themselves very 
stately, and working away at the ices and 
macaroons. I looked out for my pretty 
Jemimarann amongst the dancers, and saw 
her tearing round the room along with 
Baron Punter, in what they call a gallypard; 
then I peeped into the circle of the Duch- 
esses, where, in course, I expected to find 
Mrs. C.; but she wasn't there! She was 
seated at the further end of the room, look- 
ing very sulky; and I went up and took her 
arm, and brought her down to the place 
where the Duchesses were. ‘Oh, not there!” 
said Jemmy, trying to break away. “ Non- 
sense, my dear," says I: “you are missis, 
and this is your place." Then going up to 
her Ladyship the Duchess, says I, “‘Me and 
my missis are most proud of the honour of 
seeing of you." 

'The Duchess (a tall red-haired grenadier 
of a woman) did not speak. 
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I went on: “The young ones are all at it, 
ma'am, you see; and so we thought we 
would come and sit down among the old 
ones. You and I, ma’am, I think, are too 
stiff to dance." 

“Sir!” says her Grace. 

* Ma'am," says I, “don’t you know me? 
My name’s Coxe. Nobody’s introduced 
me; but dash it, it’s my own house, and 
I may present myself—so give us your hand, 
ma'am." 

And I shook hers in the kindest way in the 
world: but—would you believe it?—the 
old cat screamed as if my hand had been a 
hot ’tater. “Fitzurse! Fitzurse!" shouted 
she, “help! help!" Up scuffed all the 
other Dowagers—in rushed the dancers. 
“Mamma! mamma!” squeaked Lady Julia 
North Pole. “Lead me to my mother,” 
howled Lady Aurorer: and both came up 
and flung themselves into her arms. 
“Wawt’s the raw?” said Lord Fitzurse, 
sauntering up quite stately. 

“Protect me from the insults of this 
man," says her Grace. "Where's Tuft- 
hunt? He promised that not a soul in this 
house should speak to me." 
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* My dear Duchess," said Tufthunt, very 
meek. 

“Don’t Duchess me, sir. Did you not 
promise they should not speak, and hasn't 
that horrid tipsy wretch offered to embrace 
me? Didn't his monstrous wife sicken me 
with her odious familiarities? Call my 
people, Tufthunt! Follow me, my children!" 

“And my carriage!” “And mine!" 
* And mine!" shouted twenty more voices. 
And down they all trooped to the hall: 
Lady Blanche Bluenose and Lady Max 
among the very first; leaving only the 
Field-Marshal and one or two men, who 
roared with laughter ready to split. 

“Oh, Sam,” said my wife, sobbing, “why 
would you take me back to them? they had 
sent me away before! I only asked the 
Duchess whether she didn’t like rum- 
shrub better than all your Maxarinos and 
Curasosos: and—would you believe it?— 
all the company burst out laughing; and the 
Duchess told me just to keep off, and not to 
speak till I was spoken to. Imperence! 
I'd like to tear her eyes out." 

And so I do believe my dearest Jemmy 
would! 


A DAY WITH THE 
SURREY HOUNDS 


3e 


MARCH—A DAY WITH THE SURREY HOUNDS 


Our ball had failed so completely that 
Jemmy, who was bent still upon fashion, 
caught eagerly at Tagrag’s suggestion, 
and went down to Tuggeridgeville. If we 
had a difficulty to find friends in town, here 
there was none: for the whole county came 
about us, ate our dinners and suppers, 
danced at our balls—ay, and spoke to us 
too. We were great people in fact: I a 
regular country gentleman; and as such 
Jemmy insisted that I should be a sports- 
man, and join the county hunt. “But,” 


says I, “my love, I can't ride.” “Pooh! 
Mr. C.," said she, *you're always making 
difficulties: you thought you couldn't dance 
a quadrille; you thought you couldn't dine 
at seven o'clock; you thought you couldn't 
lie in bed after six; and haven't you done 
every one of these things? You must and 
you shall ride!" And when my Jemmy 
said “must and shall,” I knew very well 
there was nothing for it: so I sent down 
fifty guineas to the hunt, and, out of com- 
pliment to me, the very next week, I re- 
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ceived notice that the meet of the hounds 
would take place at Squashtail Common, 
just outside my lodge-gates. 

I didn't know what a meet was; and me 
and Mrs. C. agreed that it was most prob- 
able the dogs were to be fed there. How- 
ever, Tagrag explained this matter to us, 
and very kindly promised to sell me a horse, 
a delightful animal of his own; which, being 
desperately pressed for money, he would let 
me have for a hundred guineas, he himself 
having given a hundred and fifty for it. 

Well, the Thursday came: the hounds 
met on Squashtail Common; Mrs. 
turned out in her barouche to see us throw 
off; and, being helped up on my chestnut 
horse, Trumpeter, by Tagrag and my head 
groom, I came presently round to join them. 

Tag mounted his own horse; and, as we 
walked down the avenue, “I thought," he 
said, “you told me you knew how to ride; 
and that you had ridden once fifty miles 
on a stretch!” 

“And so I did,” says I, “to Cambridge, 
and on the box too." 

“On the box!" says he; “but did you ever 
mount a horse before?” 

“Never,” says I, “but I find it mighty 
easy." 

“Well,” says he, “you’re mighty bold for 
a barber; and I like you, Coxe, for your 
spirit." And so we came out of the gate. 

As for describing the hunt, I own, fairly, 
I can’t. I’ve been at a hunt, but what a 
hunt is—why the horses wi// go among the 
dogs and ride them down—why the men 
cry out *"yooooic"—why the dogs go 
snuffing about in threes and fours, and the 
huntsman says, Good Towler—good 
Betsy,” and we all of us after him say, 
“Good Towler—good Betsy" in course: 
then, after hearing a yelp here and a howl 
there, tow, row, yow, yow, yow! burst out, 
all of a sudden, from three or four of them, 
and the chap in a velvet cap screeches out 
(with a number of oaths I shan’t repeat 
here), “Hark, to Ringwood!” and then, 
“There he goes!" says some one; and all of 
a sudden, helter skelter, skurry hurry, slap 
bang, whooping, screeching and hurraing, 
blue-coats and red-coats, bays and grays, 
horses, dogs, donkeys, butchers, baro- 
knights, dustmen, and blackguard boys, 
go tearing all together over the common 
after two or three of the pack that yowl 
loudest. Why all this is, I can’t say; but it 
all took place the second Thursday of last 
March in my presence. 

Up to this, ’d kept my seat as well as 
the best, for we'd only been trotting gently 
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about the field until the dogs found; and I 
managed to stick on.very well; but directly 
the tow-rowing began, off went Trumpeter 
like a thunderbolt, and I found myself 
playing among the dogs like the donkey 
among the chickens. ‘Back, Mr. Coxe,” 
holloas the huntsman; and so I pulled very 
hard, and cried out, “Wo!” but he wouldn't; 
and on I went galloping for the dear life. 
How I kept on is a wonder; but I squeezed 
my knees in very tight, and shoved my 
feet very hard into the stirrups, and kept 
stiff hold of the scruff of Trumpeter’s neck 
and looked betwixt his ears as well as ever 
I could, and trusted to luck: for I was in a 
mortal fright, sure enough, as many a better 
man would be in such a case, let alone a 
poor hairdresser. 

As for the hounds, after my first riding in 
among them, I tell you honestly, I never saw 
so much as the tip of one of their tails; nothing 
in this world did I see except Trumpeter’s 
dun-coloured mane, and that I gripped 
firm: riding, by the blessing of luck, safe 
through the walking, the trotting, the gallop- 
ing, and never so much as getting a tumble. 

There was a chap at Croydon very well 
known as the “Spicy Dustman," who, when 
he could get no horse to ride to the hounds, 
turned regularly out on his donkey; and on 
this occasion made one of us. He generally 
managed to keep up with the dogs by 
trotting quietly through the cross-roads, 
and knowing the country well. Well, 
having a good guess where the hounds 
would find, and the line that sly Reynolds 
(as they call the fox) would take, the Spicy 
Dustman turned his animal down the lane 
from Squashtail to Cutshins Common; 
across which, sure enough, came the whole 
hunt. There’s a small hedge and a remark- 
ably fine ditch here: some of the leading 
chaps took both, in gallant style; others went 
round by a gate, and so would I, only I could- 
n’t; for Trumpeter would have the hedge, 
and be hanged to him, and went right for it. 

Hoop! if ever you did try a leap! Out go 
your legs, out fling your arms, off goes your 
hat; and the next thing you feel—that is, 
I did—is a most tremendous thwack across . 
the chest, and my feet jerked out of the 
stirrups: me left in the branches of a tree; 
Trumpeter gone clean from under me, and 
walloping and floundering in the ditch 
underneath. One of the stirrup-leathers 
had caught in a stake, and the horse 
couldn’t get away: and neither of us, I 
thought, ever would have got away: but all 
of a sudden, who should come up the lane 
but the Spicy Dustman! 
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* Holloa!" says I, “you gent, just let us 
down from this here tree!" 

*Lor'!" says he, “I’m blest if I didn't 
take you for a robin." 

* Let's down," says I; but he was all the 
time employed in disengaging Trumpeter, 
whom he got out of the ditch, trembling and 
as quiet as possible. “Let’s down,” says I. 
“Presently,” says he; and taking off his 
coat, he begins whistling and swishing down 
Trumpeter’s-sides and saddle; and when he 
had finished, what do you think the rascal 
did?—he just quietly mounted on Trum- 
peter’s back, and shouts out,“ Git down your- 
self, old Bearsgrease; you've only to drop! 
I'll give your 'oss a hairing arter them 
'ounds; and you—vy, you may ride back my 
pony to Tuggeridgeweal!" And with this, 
I'm blest if he didn't ride away, leaving me 
holding, as for the dear life, and expecting 
every minute the branch would break. 

It did break too, and down I came into the 
slush; and when I got out of it, I can tell 
you Ildidn't look much like theVenuses or the 
Apoller Belvidearis what I used to dress and 
titivate up for my shop window when I wasin 
the hairdressing line, or smell quite so elegant 
as our rose-oil. Faugh; what a figure I was! 

I had nothing for it but to mount the 
dustman's donkey (which was very quietly 
cropping grass in the hedge), and to make 
my way home; and after a weary, weary 
journey, I arrived at my own gate 
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A whole party was assembled there. 
Tagrag, who had come back; their Excel- 
lencies Mace and Punter, who were on a 
visit; and a number of horses walking up and 
down before the whole of the gentlemen of 
the hunt, who had come in after losing their 
fox! ‘Here’s Squire Coxe!” shouted the 
grooms. Out rushed the servants, out 
poured the gents of the hunt, and on trotted 
poor me, digging into the donkey, and 
everybody dying with laughter at me. 

Just as I got up to the door, a horse came 
galloping up, and passed me; a man jumped 
down, and taking off a fantail hat, came up, 
very gravely, to help me down. 

“Squire,” says he, “how came you by 
that there hanimal? Jist git down, will 
you, and give it to its howner?”’ 

“Rascal!” says I, “didn’t you ride 
off on my horse?" 

* Was there ever sich ingratitude?" says 
the Spicy. “Ifound this year 'oss in a pond, 
I saves him from drowning, I brings him 
back to his master, and he calls me a rascal!" 

The grooms, the gents, the ladies in the 
balcony, my own servants, all set up a roar 
at this; and so would I, only I was so 
deucedly ashamed, as not to be able to 
laugh just then. 

And so my first day’s hunting ended. 
Tagrag and the rest declared I showed 
great pluck, and wanted me to try again; 
but “No,” said I, “I have been." 


APRIL 
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THE FINISHING 
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APRIL—THE FINISHING TOUCH 


I was always fond of billiards; and, in 
former days, at Grogram’s in Greek Street, 
where a few jolly lads of my acquaintance 
used to meet twice a week for a game, and a 
snug pipe and beer, I was generally voted 
the first man of the club; and could take 
five from John the marker himself. I had 


a genius, in fact, for the game; and now 
that I was placed in that station of life 
where I could cultivate my talents, I gave 
them full play, and improved amazingly. 
I do say that I think myself as good a hand 
as any chap in England. 

The Count and his Excellency Baron von 
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Punter were, I can tell you, astonished by 
the smartness of my play; the first two or 
three rubbers Punter beat me, but when I 
came to know his game, I used to knock him 
all to sticks; or, at least, win six games to 
his four; and such was the betting upon me, 
his Excellency losing large sums to the 
Count, who knew what play was, and used 
to back me. I did not play except for 
shillings, so my skill was of no great service 
to me. : 

One day I entered the billiard-room where 
these three gentlemen were high in words. 
“The thing shall not be done," I heard 
Captain Tagrag say, “I won't stand it." 

“Vat, because you would have de bird 
all to yourself, hey?" said the Baron. 

“You sall not have a single fezare of him, 
begar,” said the Count: “ve vill blow you, 
Monsieur de Taguerague; parole d'honneur, 
ve vill." 

* What's all this, gents," says I, stepping 
in, *about birds and feathers?" 

“Oh,” says Tagrag, “we were talking 
about—about—pigeon-shooting; the Count 
here says he will blow a bird all to pieces at 
twenty yards, and I said I wouldn’t stand 
it, because it was regular murder." 

“Oh, yase, it was bidgeon-shooting," 
cries the Baron: *and I know no better 
sbort. Have you been bidgeon-shooting, 
my dear Squire? De fon is gabidal.” 

“No doubt,” says I, “for the shooters, 
but mighty bad sport for the pigeon.” And 
this joke set them all a-laughing ready to 
die. I didn’t know then what a good joke 
it was, neither; but I gave Master Baron, 
that day, a precious good beating, and 
walked off with no less than fifteen shillings 
of his money. 

As a sporting man, and a man of fashion, 
I need not say that I took in the Flare-up 
regularly; ay, and wrote one or two trifles 
in that celebrated publication (one of my 
papers, which Tagrag subscribed for me, 
Philo-pestitizamicus, on the proper sauce 
for teal and widgeon—and the other, 
signed Scru-tatos, on the best means 
of cultivating the kidney species of that 
vegetable—made no small noise at the time, 
and.got me in the paper a compliment 
from the editor). I was a constant reader 
of the Notices to Correspondents, and, my 
early education having been rayther neg- 
lected (for I was taken from my studies 
and set, as is the custom in our trade, to 
practice on a sheep's head at the tender 
age of nine years, before I was allowed to 
venture on the humane countenance),—I 
say, being thus curtailed and cut off in my 
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classical learning, I must confess I managed 
to pick up a pretty smattering of genteel 
information from that treasury of all sorts of 
knowledge; at least sufficient to make me a 
match in learning for all the noblemen and 
gentlemen who came to our house. Well, 
on looking over the Flare-up Notices to 
Correspondents, I read, one day last April, 
among the Notices, as follows:— 


“t Automodon.'—We do not know the precise age 
of Mr. Baker, of Covent Garden Theater: nor are we 
aware if that celebrated son of Thespis is a married 
man. 

** Ducks and Green-peas’ is informed, that when 
A plays his rook to B's second Knight's square, and 
B, moving two squares with his Queen's pawn, 
gives check to his adversary's Queen, there is no 
reason why B's Queen should not take A's pawn, if 
B be so inclined. 

“F, L. S/—We have repeatedly answered the 
question about Madame Vestris: her maiden name 
was Bartolozzi, and she married the son of Charles 
Mathews, the celebrated comedian. 

“Fair Play.—The best amateur billiard and 
écarté player in England is Coxe-Tuggeridge Coxe, 
Esq., of Portland Place, and Tuggeridgeville: 
Jonathan, who knows his play, can only give him 
two in a game of a hundred; and, at the cards, no 
man is his superior. Verbum sap. 

*** Scipio Americanus’ is a blockhead.” 


I read this out to the Count and Tagrag, 
and both of them wondered how the Editor 
of that tremendous flare-up should get 
such information; and both agreed that the 
Baron, who still piqued himself absurdly 
on his play, would be vastly annoyed by 
seeing me preferred thus to himself. We 
read him the paragraph, and preciously 
angry he was. “Id is," he cried, “the 
tables" (or “de dables,” as he called them), 
—“‘de horrid dables; gom viz me to London, 
and dry a slate-table, and I vill beat you." 
We all roared at this; and the end of the 
dispute was, that, just to satisfy the fellow, 
I agreed to play his Excellency at slate- 
tables, or any tables he chose. 

“Gut,” says he, “gut; I lif, you know, at 
Abednego's, in de Quadrant; his dables is 
goot; ve vill blay dere, if you vill.” And 
I said I would: and it was agreed that, one 
Saturday night, when Jemmy was at the 
Opera, we should go to the Baron's rooms, 
and give him a chance. 

We went, and the little Baron had as 
fine a supper as ever I saw: lots of champang 
(and I didn't mind drinking it), and plenty 
of laughing and fun. Afterwards, down we 
went to billiards. “Is dish Misther Coxsh, 
de shelebrated player?" says Mr. Abednego, 
who was in the room, with one or two 
gentlemen of his own persuasion, and 
several foreign. noblemen,. dirty, snufly, 
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and hairy, as them foreigners are. “Is 
dish Misther Coxsh? blesh my hart; it is a 
honer to see you; I have heard so much of 
your play." 

“Come, come," says I, "sir"—for I'm 
pretty wide awake— none of your gammon; 
you're not going to hook me.” 

“No, beggar, dis fish you not catch," 
says Count Mace. 

“Dat is gut!—haw! haw!” snorted the 
Baron. “Hook him! Lieber Himmel, you 
might dry and hook me as well. Haw! 
Haw!" 

Well, we went to play. “Five to four on 
Coxe,” screams out the Count.—‘‘ Done 
and done," says another nobleman. *'Pon- 
ays,” says the Count.—'' Done," says the 
nobleman. “I vil take your six crowns to 
four,” says the Baron.—“ Done," says I. 
And, in the twinkling of an eye, I beat him; 
once making thirteen off the balls without 
stopping. 

We had some more wine after this; and 
if you could have seen the long faces of the 
other noblemen, as they pulled out their 
pencils and wrote I.O.U.'s for the Count! 
* Va toujours, mon cher," says he to me, 
“you have von for me three hundred 
pounds." 

“T’ll blay you guineas dis time," says 
the Baron. “Zeven to four you must give 
me, though." And so I did; and in ten 
minutes that game was won, and the Baron 
handed over his pounds. “Two hundred 
and sixty more, my dear, dear Coxe,” says 
the Count; “you are mon ange gardien!” 
* Wot a flat Misther Coxsh is, not to back 
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his luck," I heard Abednego whisper to one 
of the foreign noblemen. 

“TIl take your seven to four, in tens," said 
I to the Baron. “Give me three," says he, 
“and done.” I gave him three, and lost the 
game by one. “ Dobbel, or quits," says he. 
“Go it,” says I, up to my mettle: “Sam 
Coxe never says no";—and to it we went. 
I went in, and scored eighteen to his five. 
“Holy Moshesh!" says Abednego, “dat 
little Coxsh is a vonder! who’ll take odds?” 

“TIl give twenty to one," says I, “in 
guineas.” 

“Ponays! yase, done,’ 
Count. 

“ Bonies, done," roars out the Baron: 
and, before I could speak, went in, and— 
would you believe it?—in two minutes he 
somehow made the game! 


' screams out the 


Oh, what a figure I cut when my dear 
Jemmy heard of this afterwards! In vain 
I swore it was guineas: the Count and the 
Baron swore to ponies; and when I refused, 
they both said their honour was concerned, 
and they must have my life, or their money. 
So when the Count showed me actually 
that in spite of this bet (which had been 
too good to resist) won from me, he had 
been a very heavy loser by the night; and 
brought me the word of honour of Abed- 
nego, his Jewish friend, and the foreign 
noblemen, that ponies had been betted;— 
why, I paid them one thousand pounds 
sterling of good and lawful money.—But 
I’ve not played for money since: no, no; 
catch me at that again if you can. 
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A NEW DROP-SCENE 
AT THE OPERA 


MAY—A NEW DROP-SCENE AT THE OPERA 


about Sanscrit, algebra, or any other foreign 
language, took a prime box on the second 
tier. It was what they called a double box; 


No lady is a lady without having a box 
at the Opera: so my Jemmy, who knew as 
much about music,—bless her!—as I do 
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it really could hold two, that is, very com- 
fortably; and we got it a great bargain—for 
five hundred a year! Here, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, we used regularly to take our 


places, Jemmy and Jemimarann sitting in _ 


front; me, behind: but as my dear wife used 
to wear a large fantail gauze hat with 
ostrich feathers, birds-of-paradise, artificial 
flowers, and tags of muslin or satin, scat- 
tered all over it, I’m blest if she didn't fill 
the whole of the front of the box; and it was 
only by jumping and dodging, three or 
four times in the course of the night, that 
I could manage to get a sight of the actors. 
By kneeling down, and looking steady under 
my darling Jemmy's sleeve, I did contrive, 
every now and then, to have a peep of 
Senior Lablash’s boots, in the “ Puritanny," 
and once actually saw Madame Greasi's 
crown and head-dress in * Annybalony." 

What a place that Opera is, to be sure! 
and what enjoyments us aristocracy used to 
have! Just as you have swallowed down 
your three courses (three curses I used to 
call them ;—for so, indeed, they are, causing 
a great deal of heartburns, headaches, 
doctor's bills, pills, want of sleep, and such 
like)—just, I say, as you get down your 
three courses, which I defy any man to 
enjoy properly unless he has two hours of 
drink and quiet afterwards, up comes the 
carriage, in bursts my Jemmy, as fine as a 
duchess, and scented like our shop. “Come, 
my dear,” says she, “it’s ‘Normy’ to- 
night” (or *Annybalony," or the “Nosey 
di Figaro," or the *Gazzylarder," as the 
case may be). ‘Mr. Coster strikes off 
punctually at eight, and you know it's the 
fashion to be always present at the very 
first bar of the aperture." And so off we are 
obliged to budge, to be miserable for five 
hours and to have a headache for the next 
twelve, and all because it's the fashion! 

After the aperture, as they call it, comes 
the opera, which, as I am given to under- 
stand, is the Italian for singing. Why they 
should sing in Italian, I can't conceive; or 
why they should do nothing but sing. Bless 
us! how I used to long for the wooden mag- 
' pie in the “Gazzylarder” to fly up to the 
top of the church-steeple, with the silver 
spoons, and see the chaps with the pitch- 
forks come in and carry off that wicked Don 
June. Not that I don't admire Lablash, and 
Rubini, and his brother, Tomrubini: him 
who has that fine bass voice, I mean, and 
acts the Corporal in the first piece, and 
Don June in the second; but three hours is 
a little too much, for you can't sleep on 
those little rickety seats in the boxes. 
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The opera is bad enough; but what is that 
to the bally? You should have seen my 
Jemmy the first night when she stopped to 
see it; and when Madamsalls Fanny and 
Theresa Hustler came forward, along with 
a gentleman, to dance, you should have 
seen how Jemmy stared, and our girl blushed, 
when Madamsall Fanny, coming forward, 
stood on the tips of only five of her toes, and 
raising up the other five, and the foot be- 
longing to them, almost to her shoulder, 
twirled round, and round, and round, like a 
teetotum, for a couple of minutes or more; 
and as she settled down, at last, on both 
feet, in a natural decent posture, you should 
have heard how the house roared with 
applause, the boxes clapping with all their 
might, and waving their handkerchiefs; 
the pit shouting “Bravo!” Some people, 
who, I suppose, were rather angry at such 
an exhibition, threw bunches of flowers at 
her; and what do you think she did? Why, 
hang me, if she did not come forward, as 
though nothing had happened, gather up 
the things they had thrown at her, smile, 
press them to her heart, and begin whirling 
round again, faster than ever. Talk about 
coolness, J never saw such in all my born 
days. 

* Nasty thing!" says Jemmy, starting up 
in a fury; “if women will act so, it serves 
them right to be treated so." 

“Oh yes! she acts beautifully," says our 
friend his Excellency, who, along with Baron 
von Punter and Tagrag, used very seldom 
to miss coming to our box. 

* She may act very beautifully, Munseer, 
but she don't dress so; and I am very glad 
they threw that orange-peel and all those 
things at her, and that the people waved to 
her to get off." 

Here his Excellency, and the Baron and 
Tag, set up a roar of laughter. 

* My dear Mrs. Coxe,” says Tag, “those 
are the most famous dancers in the world; 
and we throw myrtle, geraniums, and lilies 
and roses at them, in token of our immense 
admiration! 

* Well, I never!" said my wife; and poor 
Jemimarann slunk behind the curtain, and 
looked as red as it, almost. After, the one 
had done, the next began; but when, all of 
a sudden, a somebody came skipping and 
bounding in like an Indian-rubber ball, 
flinging itself up at least six feet from the 
stage, and there shaking about its legs like 
mad, we were more astonished than ever! 

“That’s Anatole,” says one of the gentle- 
men. 

“Anna who?" says my wife; and she 
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might well be mistaken: for this person had 
a hat and feathers, a bare neck and arms, 
great black ringlets, and a little calico 
frock, which came down to the knees. 

* Anatole. You would not think he was 
sixty-three years old, he's as active as a 
man of twenty." 

“Fe!” shrieked out my wife; “what, is 
that there a man? For shame, Munseer! 
Jemimarann, dear, get your cloak, and come 
along; and I'll thank you, my dear, to call 
our people, and let us go home." 

You wouldn't think, after this, that my 
Jemmy, who had shown such a horror at the 
bally, as they call it, should ever grow ac- 
customed to it; but she liked to hear her 
name shouted out in the crush-room, and so 
would stop till the end of everything; and, 
law bless you! in three weeks from that time, 
she could look at the bally as she would at 
a dancing-dog in the streets, and would 
bring her double-barrelled opera-glass up 
to her eyes as coolly as if she had been a born 
duchess. As for me, I did at Rome as Rome 
does; and precious fun it used to be, some- 
times. 

My friend the Baron insisted one night 
on my going behind the scenes; where, 
being a subscriber, he said I had what they 
call my ontray. Behind, then, I went; and 
such a place you never saw nor heard of! 
Fancy lots of young and old gents of the 
fashion crowding round and staring at the 
actresses practising their steps. Fancy 
yellow snuffy foreigners, chattering always, 
and smelling fearfully of tobacco. Fancy 
scores of Jews, with hooked noses and 
black muzzles, covered with rings, chains, 
sham diamonds, and gold waistcoats. Fancy 
old men dressed in old nightgowns, with 
knock-knees, and dirty flesh-coloured cotton 
stockings, and dabs of brickdust on their 
wrinkled old chops, and tow-wigs (such 
wigs!) for the bald ones, and great tin 
spears in their hands mayhap, or else 
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shepherd’s crooks, and fusty garlands of 
flowers made of red and green baize. Fancy 
troops of girls giggling, chattering, pushing 
to and fro, amidst old black canvas, Gothic 
halls, thrones, pasteboard, Cupids, dragons, 
and such like. Such dirt, darkness, crowd, 
confusion and gabble of all conceivable 
languages was never known! 

If you could but have seen Munseer 
Anatole! Instead of looking twenty he 
looked a thousand. The old man's wig was 
off, and a barber was giving it a touch with 
the tongs; Munseer was taking snuff himself, 
and a boy was standing by with a pint of 
beer from the public-house at the corner of 
Charles Street. 

I met with a little accident during the 
three-quarters of an hour which they 
allow for the entertainment of us men of 
fashion on the stage, before the curtain 
draws up for the bally, while the ladies in 
the boxes are gaping, and the people in the 
pit are drumming with their feet and canes 
in the rudest manner possible, as though 
they couldn't wait. 

Just at the moment before the little bell 
rings and the curtain flies up, and we 
scuffle off to the sides (for we always stay 
till the very last moment), I was in the 
middle of the stage, making myself very 
affable to the fair figgerantys which was 
spinning and twirling about me, and asking 
them if they wasn't cold, and such like 
politeness, in the most condescending way 
possible, when a bolt was suddenly with- 
drawn, and down I popped, through a trap 
in the stage, into the place below. Luckily, 
I was stopped by a piece of machinery, 
consisting of a heap of green blankets, and a 
young lady coming up as Venus rising from 
the sea. If I had not fallen so soft, I don't 
know what might have been the conse- 
quence of the collusion. I never told Mrs. 
Coxe, for she can't bear to hear of my paying 
the least attention to the fair sex. 


JUNE—STRIKING A BALANCE 


Next door to us, in Portland Place, lived 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Kil- 
‘blazes, of Kilmacrasy Castle, county Kil- 
dare, and his mother, the Dowager Count- 
ess. Lady Kilblazes had a daughter, Lady 
Juliana Matilda Mac Turk, of the exact age 
of our dear Jemimarann; and a son, the 
Honourable Arthur Wellington Anglesey 
Blucher Bulow Mac Turk, only ten months 
older than our boy Tug. 

My darling Jemmy is a woman of spirit, 


and, as become her station, made every 
possible attempt to become acquainted 
with the Dowager Countess of Kilblazes, 
which her Ladyship (because, forsooth, 
she was the daughter of the Minister, and 
Prince of Wales’s great friend, the Earl of 
Portansherry) thought fit to reject. I 
don’t wonder at my Jemmy growing so 
angry with her, and determining, in every 
way, to put her Ladyship down. The 
Kilblazes estate is not so large as the 
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Tuggeridge property by two thousand a 
year at least; and so my wife, when our 
neighbours kept only two footmen, was 
quite authorized in having three; and she 
made it a point, as soon as ever the Kil- 
blazes’ carriage-and-pair came round, to 
have out her own carriage-and-four. 

Well, our box was next to theirs at the 
Opera; only twice as big. Whatever 
masters went to Lady Juliana, came to my 
Jemimarann; and what do you think Jemmy 
did? she got her celebrated governess, 
Madame de Flicflac, away from the Count- 
ess, by offering a double salary. It was 
quite a treasure, they said, to have Madame 
Flicflac: she had been (to support her 
father, the Count, when he emigrated) a 
French dancer at the Italian Opera. French 
dancing, and Italian, therefore, we had at 
once, and in the best style: it is astonishing 
how quick and well she used to speak—the 
French especially. 

Master Arthur Mac Turk was at the 
famous school of the Reverend Clement 
Coddler, along with a hundred and ten 
other young fashionables, from the age of 
three to fifteen; and to this establishment 
Jemmy sent our Tug, adding forty guineas 
to the hundred and twenty paid every year 
for the boarders. I think I found out the 
dear soul’s reason; for, one day, speaking 
about the school to a mutual acquaintance 
of ours and the Kilblazes, she whispered to 
him that “she never would have thought of 
sending her darling boy at the rate which 
her next-door neighbours paid; their lad, 
she was sure, must be starved: however, poor 
people, they did the best they could on their 
income!”’ 

Coddler’s, in fact, was the tiptop school 
near London: he had been tutor to the Duke 
of Buckminster, who had set him up in the 


school, and, as I tell you, all the peerage 
and respectable commoners came to it. 
You read in the bill (the snopsis, I think, 
Coddler called it), after the account of the 
charges for board, masters, extras, &c. 


“Every young nobleman (or gentleman) is ex- 
pected to bring a knife, fork, spoon, and goblet of 
silver (to prevent breakage), which will not be 
returned; a dressing-gown and slippers; toilet-box, 
pomatum, curling-irons, &c., &c. The pupil must 
on No Account be allowed to have more than ten 
guineas of pocket-money, unless his parents par- 
ticularly desire it, or he be above fifteen years of 
age. Wine will be an extra charge; as are warm, 
vapour, and douche baths. Carriage exercise will be 
provided at the rate of fifteen guineas per quarter. 
It is earnestly requested that no young nobleman 
(or gentleman) be allowed to smoke. In a place 
devoted to the cultivation of polite literature, such an 
ignoble enjoyment were profane. 

“ CLEMENT CODDLER, M.A., 
“Chaplain and late Tutor to his Grace 
the Duke of Buckminster. 

“Mount PARNASSUS, 

“RICHMOND, SURREY.” 


To this establishment our Tug was sent. 
“Recollect, my dear,” said his mamma, 
“that you are a Tuggeridge by birth, and 
that I expect you to beat all the boys in the 
school; especially that Wellington Mac Turk, 
who, though he is a lord's son, is nothing to 
you, who are the heir of Tuggeridgeville.” 

Tug was a smart young fellow enough, 
and could cut and curl as well as any young 
chap of his age: he was not a bad hand at a 
wig either, and could shave, too, very 
prettily; but that was in the old time, when 
we were not great people: when he came 
to be a gentleman, he had to learn Latin and 
Greek, and had a deal of lost time to make 
up for, on going to school. 

However, we had no fear; for the Rever- 
end Mr. Coddler used to send monthly 
accounts of his pupil's progress, and if Tug 
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was not a wonder of the world, I don't 


know who was. It was— 
General behaviour . excellent. 
English ; very good. 
French trés bien. 
Latin . optime. 


And so on:—he possessed all the virtues, 
and wrote to us every month for money. 
My dear Jemmy and I determined to go 
and see him, after he had been at school a 
quarter; we went, and were shown by 
Mr. Coddler, one of the meekest, smilingest 
little men I ever saw, into the bedrooms and 
eating-rooms (the dromitaries and refrac- 
tories he called them), which were all as 
comfortable as comfortable might be. “It 
is a holiday to-day,” said Mr. Coddler; and 
a holiday it seemed to be. In the dining- 
room were half-a-dozen young gentlemen 
playing at cards (“All tip-top nobility,” 
observed Mr. Coddler);—in the bedrooms 
there was only one gent: he was lying on his 
bed, reading novels and smoking cigars. 
“Extra-ordinary genius!" whispered Cod- 
dler. “Honourable Tom Fitz-Warter, cou- 
sin of Lord Byron’s; smokes all day; and 
has written the sweetest poems you can 
imagine. Genius, my dear madam, you 
know—genius must have its way.” ‘Well, 
upon my word,” says Jemmy, “if that’s 
genius, I had rather that Master Tuggeridge 
Coxe Tuggeridge remained a dull fellow.” 

"Impossible, my dear madam,” said 
Coddler. * Mr. Tuggeridge Coxe couldn’t 
be stupid if he fried.” 

Just then up comes Lord Claude Lolly- 
pop, third son of the Marquis of Ally- 
compane. We were introduced instantly: 
"Lord Claude Lollypop, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coxe.” The little lord wagged his head, 
my wife bowed very low, and so did Mr. 
Coddler; who, as he saw my Lord making 
for the playground, begged him to show us 
the way.—' Come along," says my Lord; 
and as he walked before us, whistling, we 
had leisure to remark the beautiful holes 
in his jacket, and elsewhere. 

About twenty young noblemen (and 
gentlemen) were gathered round a pastry- 
cook's shop at the end of the green. “That’s 
_ the grub-shop," said my Lord, “where we 
young gentlemen wot has money buys our 
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ALTHOUGH there was a regular cut be- 
tween the next-door people and us, yet Tug 
and the Honourable Master Mac Turk kept 
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wittles, and them young gentlemen wot has 
none, goes tick.”’ 

Then we passed a poor red-haired usher 
sitting on a bench alone. “That’s Mr. 
Hicks, the Husher, ma’am,” says my Lord. 
“We keep him, for he’s very useful to throw 
stones at, and he keeps the chaps’ coats 
when there’s a fight, or a game at cricket.— 
Well, Hicks, how’s your mother? what’s the 
row now?” “I believe, my Lord," said 
the usher, very meekly, “ there is a pugilistic 
encounter somewhere on the premises—the 
Honourable Mr. Mac——” 

“Oh! come along,” said Lord Lollypop, 
“come along: this way, ma’am! Go it, ye 
cripples!” And my Lord pulled my dear 
Jemmy's gown in the kindest and most 
familiar way, she trotting on after him, 
mightily pleased to be so taken notice of, 
and Iafter her. A little boy went running 
across the green. "Who is it, Petitoes?”’ 
screams my Lord. “Turk and the barber,” 
pipes Petitoes, and runs to the pastrycook's 
like mad. ‘‘Turk and the ba ," laughs 
out my Lord, looking at us. “Hurra! this 
way, ma'am!" And turning round a corner, 
he opened a door into a courtyard, where a 
number of boys were collected, and a great 
noise of shrill voices might be heard. ‘‘Go 
it, Turk!" says one. “Go it, barber!” 
says another. “Punch hith life out!" roars 
another, whose voice was just cracked, and 
his clothes half a yard too short for him! 

Fancy our horror when, on the crowd 
making way, we saw Tug pummelling away 
at the Honourable Master Mac Turk! My 
dear Jemmy, who don't understand such 
things, pounced upon the two at once, 
and, with one hand tearing away Tug, sent 
him spinning back into the arms of his 
seconds, while with the other, she clawed 
hold of Master Mac Turk's red hair, and, as 
soon as she got her second hand free, banged 
it about his face and ears like a good one. 

“You nasty — wicked — quarrelsome — 
aristocratic" (each word was a bang)— 
*aristocratic—oh! oh! oh!"—Here the 
words stopped; for what with the agitation, 
maternal solicitude, and a dreadful kick 
on the shins which, I am ashamed to say, 
Master Mac Turk administered, my dear 
Jemmy could bear it no longer, and sank 
fainting away in my arms. 
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up their acquaintance over the back-garden 
wall, and in the stables, where they were 
fighting, making friends, and playing tricks 


from morning to night, during the holidays. 
Indeed, it was from young Mac that we 
first heard of Madame de Flicflac, of whom 
my Jemmy robbed Lady Kilblazes, as I 
before have related. When our friend the 
Baron first saw Madame, a very tender 
greeting passed between them; for they 
had, as it appeared, been old friends abroad. 
“Sapristi,” said the Baron, in his lingo, 
“que fais-tu ici, Aménaide?" “Et toi, 
mon pauvre Chicot," says she, “est-ce 
qu'on t'a mis à la retraite? Il parait que 
tu n'es plus Général chez Franco 2 
“Chut!” says the Baron, putting his finger 
to his lips. 


“What are they saying, my dear?” says - 


my wife to Jemimarann, who had a pretty 
knowledge of the language by this time. 

“I don't know what ‘Sapristi means, 
mamma; but the Baron asked Madame 
what she was doing here; and Madame 
said, ‘And you, Chicot, you are no more a 
General at Franco?’ —Have I not translated 
rightly, Madame?" 

“Oui, mon chou, mon ange. Yase, my 
angel, my cabbage, quite right. Figure 
yourself, I have known my dear Chicot dis 
twenty years." 

“Chicot is my name of baptism," says 
the Baron; “Baron Chicot de Punter is 
my name.” 

“And being a General at Franco,” says 
Jemmy, “means, I suppose, being a French 
General?” 

“Yes, I vas,” said he, “General Baron de 
Punter—2'est ’a pas, Aménaide? ” 

“Oh yes!" said Madame Flicflac, and 
laughed; and I and Jemmy laughed out of 
politeness: and a pretty laughing matter it 
was, as you shall hear. 

About this time my Jemmy became one 
of the Lady-Patronesses of that admirable 
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AT BEULAH 


“The | Washerwoman s-Or- 


institution, 
phans’ Home"; Lady de Sudley was the 
great projector of it; and the manager and 
chaplain, the excellent and Reverend Sid- 


ney Slopper. His salary as chaplain, and 
that of Doctor Leitch, the physician (both 
cousins of her Ladyship’s), drew away five 
hundred pounds from the six subscribed to 
the charity; and Lady de Sudley thought a 
féte at Beulah Spa, with the aid of some of 
the foreign princes who were in town last 
year, might bring a little more money into 
its treasury. A tender appeal was accord- 
ingly -drawn up, and published in all the 
papers. 
“APPEAL. 


“British WASHERWOMAN’S-ORPHANS’ HOME. 


“Tre ‘Washerwoman’s-Orphans’ Home’ has 
now been established seven years: and the good 
which it has effected is, it may be confidently stated, 
incalculable. ^ Ninety-eight orphan children of 
Washerwomen have been lodged within its walls. 
One hundred and two British Washerwomen have 
been relieved when in the last stage of decay. 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-EIGHT THOUSAND articles 
of male and female dress have been washed, mended, 
buttoned, ironed, and mangled in the Establishment. 
And, by an arrangement with the govérnors of the 
Foundling, it is hoped that THE BABY-LINEN OF 
THAT HosPrrAL will be confided to the British 
Washerwoman's Home! 

“With such prospects before it, is it not sad, is it 
not lamentable to think, that the Patronesses of the 
Society have been compelled to reject the applica- 
tions of no less than THREE THOUSAND EIGHT HUN- 
DRED AND ONE BRITISH WASHERWOMEN, from lack 
of means for their support? Ladies of England! 
Mothers of England! to you we appeal. Is there 
one of you that will not respond to the cry in behalf 
of these deserving members of our sex? 

*Tt has been determined by the Ladies-Patron- 
esses to give a féte at Beulah Spa, on Thursday, 
July 25; which will be graced with the first foreign 
and native TALENT; by the first foreign and native 
RANK; and where they beg for the attendance of 
every WASHERWOMAN'S FRIEND." 
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Her Highness the Princess of Schloppen- 
zollernschwigmaringen, the Duke of Sacks- 
Tubbingen, His Excellency Baron 
Strumpff, His Excellency Lootf-Allee-Koo- 
lee-Bismillah- Mohamed-Rusheed-Allah, the 
Persian Ambassador, Prince Futtee-Jaw, 
Envoy from the King of Oude, His Excel- 
lency Don Alonzo di Cachachero-y-Fan- 
dango-y-Castafiete, the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, Count Ravioli, from Milan, the Envoy 
of the Republic of Topinambo, and a host of 
other fashionables promised to honour the 
festival: and their names made a famous 
show in the bills. Besides these we had the 
celebrated band of Moscow-musiks, the 
seventy-seven Transylvanian trumpeters, 
and the famous Bohemian Minnesingers; 
with all the leading artists of London, Paris, 
the Continent, and the rest of Europe. 

I leave you to fancy what a splendid 
triumph for the British Washerwoman’s 
Home was to come off on that day. A 
beautiful tent was erected, in which the 
Ladies-Patronesses were to meet: it was 
hung round with specimens of the skill of 
the Washerwomen’s orphans; ninety-six 
of whom were to be feasted in the gardens, 
and waited on by the Ladies-Patronesses. 

Well, Jemmy and my daughter, Madame 
de Flicflac, myself, the Count, Baron Pun- 
ter, Tug, and Tagrag, all went down in the 
chariot and barouche-and-four, quite eclips- 
ing poor Lady Kilblazes and her carriage- 
and-two. 

There was a fine cold collation, to which 
the friends of the Ladies-Patronesses were 
admitted; after which my ladies and their 
beaux went strolling through the walks; 
Tagrag and the Count having each an arm 
of Jemmy; the Baron giving an arm apiece 
to Madame and Jemimarann. Whilst they 
were walking, whom should they light 
upon but poor Orlando Crump, my suc- 
cessor in the perfumery and haircutting. 

“Orlando!” says Jemimarann, blushing 
as red as a label, and holding out her 
hand. 

*Jemimar!" says he, holding out his, 
and turning as white as pomatum. 

"Sir" says Jemmy, as stately as a 
duchess. 

“What! madam,” says poor Crump, 
“don’t you remember your shopboy?”’ 

“Dearest mamma, don’t you recollect 
Orlando?” whimpers Jemimarann, whose 
hand he had got hold of. 

“Miss Tuggeridge Coxe,” says Jemmy, 
"Tm surprised at you. Remember, sir, 
that our position is altered, and oblige me 
by no more familiarity." 
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“Insolent fellow!" says the Baron, “vat 
is dis canaille? " 

“Canal yourself, Mounseer,” says Or- 
lando, now grown quite furious: he broke 
away, quite indignant, and was soon lost in 
the crowd. Jemimarann, as soon as he was 
gone, began to look very pale and ill; and 
her mamma, therefore, took her to a tent, 
where she left her along with Madame 
Flicflac and the Baron; going off herself 
with the other gentlemen, in order to join 
us. 

It appears they had not been seated 
very long, when Madame Flicflac suddenly 
sprang up; with an exclamation of joy, and 
rushed forward to a friend whom she saw 
pass. 

The Baron was left alone with Jemi- 
marann, and whether it was the champagne, 
or that my dear girl looked more than 
commonly pretty, I don't know; but 
Madame Flicflac had not been gone a 
minute, when the Baron dropped on his 
knees, and made her a regular declaration. 

Poor Orlando Crump had found me out 
by this time, and was standing by my side, 
listening, as melancholy as possible, to the 
famous Bohemian Minnesingers, who were 
singing the celebrated words of the poet 
Gothy :— 


“Tch bin ya hupp lily lee, du bist ya hupp lily lee, 
Wir sind doch hupp lily lee, hupp le lily lee. 


Chorus.—Y odle-odle-odle- ues: odle hupp! 
yodle-odle-aw-o-o-o! 


They were standing with their hands in 
their waistcoats, as usual, and had just 
come to the '(o-o-o," at the end of the 
chorus of the forty-seventh stanza, when 
Orlando started: “That’s a scream!" says 
he. “Indeed it is," says I; “and, but for 
the fashion of the thing, a very ugly scream 
too": when I heard another shrill “Oh!” 
as I thought; and Orlando bolted off, cry- 
ing, “By heavens, it's her voice!” “‘ Whose 
voice?" says I. “Come and see the row,” 
says Tag. And off we went, with a con- 
siderable number of people, who saw this 
strange move on his part. 

We came to the tent, and there we found 
my poor Jemimarann fainting; her mamma 
holding a smelling-bottle; the Baron, on the 
ground, holding a handkerchief to his bleed- 
ing nose; and Orlando squaring at him, and 
calling on him to fight if he dared. 

My Jemmy looked at Crump very fierce. 
“Take that feller away,” says she; “he has 
insulted a French nobleman, and deserves 
transportation, at the least.” 
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Poor Orlando was carried off. “I’ve no 
patience with the little minx,” says Jemmy, 
giving Jemimarann a pinch. “She might 
be a Baron’s lady; and she screams out 
because his Excellency did but squeeze her 
hand.” 
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“Oh, mamma! mamma!" sobs poor 


Jemimarann, *but he was t-t-tipsy." 

*"[-t-tipsy! and the more shame for 
you, you hussy, to be offended with a 
nobleman who does not know what he is 
doing." 


AUGUST 


p 


A TOURNAMENT 


p 


AUGUST—A TOURNAMENT 


“T say, Tug," said Mac Turk, one day 
soon after our flare-up at Beulah, “Kil- 
blazes comes of age in October, and then 
we'll cut you out, as I told you: the old 
barberess will die of spite when she hears 
what we are going to do. What do you 
think? we're going to have a tournament!" 
“What’s a tournament?" says Tug, and 
so said his mamma when she heard the news; 
and when she knew what a tournament was, 
I think, really, she was as angry as Mac Turk 
said she would be, and gave us no peace for 
days together. “What!” says she, “dress 
up in armour, like play-actors, and run at 
each other with spears? The Kilblazes 
must be mad!" And so I thought, but I 
didn't think the Tuggeridges would be mad 
too, as they were: for, when Jemmy heard 
that the Kilblazes’ festival was to be, as 
yet, a profound secret, what does she do, 
but send down to the Morning Post a 
flaming account of 


* THE PASSAGE OF ARMS AT TUGGERIDGEVILLE! 


' “The days of chivalry are not past. The fair 
Castellane of T-gg-r-dgeville, whose splendid 
entertainments have so often been alluded to in 
this paper, has determined to give one, which shall 
exceed in splendour even the magnificence of the 
Middle Ages. We are not at liberty to say more; 
but a tournament, at which His Ex-l-ncy B-r-n 
de P-nt-r and Thomas T-gr-g, Esq., eldest son of 
Sir Th—s T-gr-g, are to be the knights-defendants 
against all comers; a Queen of Beauty, of whose 


loveliness every frequenter of fashion has felt the 
power; a banquet, unexampled in the annals of 
Gunter; and a ball, in which the recollections of 
ancient chivalry will blend sweetly with the soft 
tones of Weippert and Collinet, are among the 
entertainments which the Ladye of T-gg-ridgeville 
has prepared for her distinguished guests.” 


The Baron was the life of the scheme: he 
longed to be on horseback, and in the field 
at Tuggeridgeville, where he, Tagrag, and a 
number of our friends practised: he was 
the very best tilter present; he vaulted over 
his horse, and played such wonderful antics, 
as never were done except at Ducrow’s. 

And now—oh that I had twenty pages, 
instead of this short chapter, to describe 
the wonders of the day!—Twenty-four 
knights came from Ashley’s at two guineas 
a head. We were in hopes to have had 
Miss Woolford in the character of Joan of 
Arc, but that lady did not appear. We had 
a tent for the challengers, at each side of 
which hung what they called escoachings 
(like hatchments, which they put up when 
people die), and underneath sat their pages, 
holding their helmets for the tournaments. 
Tagrag was in brass-armour (my City con- 
nections got him that famous suit); his 
Excellency in polished steel. My wife wore 
a coronet, modelled exactly after that of 
Queen Catharine, in “Henry V."; a tight 
gilt jacket, which set off dear Jemmy’s 
figure wonderfully, and a train of at least 
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forty feet. Dear Jemimarann was in white, 
her hair braided with pearls. Madame de 
Flicflac appeared as Queen Elizabeth; and 
Lady Blanche Bluenose as a Turkish 
Princess. An alderman of London and his 
lady; two magistrates of the county, and 
the very pink of Croydon; several Polish 
noblemen; two Italian Counts (besides our 
Count); one hundred and ten young officers, 
from Addiscombe College, in full uniform, 
commanded by Maj.-Gen. Sir Miles Mulli- 
gatawney, K. C. B., and his lady; the 
Misses Pimminy's Finishing Establishment, 
and fourteen young ladies, all in white; 
the Reverend Doctor Wapshot, and forty- 
nine young gentlemen, of the first families, 
under his charge—were some only of the 
company. I leave you to fancy that, if 
my Jemmy did seek for fashion, she had 
enough of it on this occasion. They wanted 
me to have mounted again, but my hunt- 
ing-day had been sufficient; besides, I 
ain't big enough for a real knight: so, as 
Mrs. Coxe insisted on my opening the 
Tournament—and I knew it was in vain 
to resist—the Baron and Tagrag had 
undertaken to arrange so that I might come 
off with safety, if I came off at all. They 
had procured from the Strand Theater a 
famous stud of hobby-horses, which they 
told me had been trained for the use of 
the great Lord Bateman. I did not know 
exactly what they were till they arrived; 
but as they had belonged to a lord, I thought 
it was all right, and consented; and I found 
it the best sort of riding, after all, to appear 
to be on horseback and walk safely a-foot 
at the same time; and it was impossible to 
come down as long as I kept on my own 
legs; besides, I could cuff and pull my steed 
about as much as I liked, without fear of 
his biting or kicking in return. As Lord of 
the Tournament, they placed in my hands 
a lance, ornamented spirally, in blue and 
gold: I thought of the pole over my old 
shop door, and almost wished myself there 
again, as I capered up to the battle in my 
helmet and breast-plate, with all the 
trumpets blowing and drums beating at the 
time. Captain Tagrag was my opponent, 
and preciously we poked each other, till, 
prancing about, I put my foot on my 
horse's petticoat behind, and down I came, 
getting a thrust from the Captain, at the 
same time, that almost broke my shoulder- 
bone. ‘This was sufficient," they said, 
“for the laws of chivalry”; and I was glad 
to get off so. 

After that the gentlemen riders, of whom 
there were no less than seven, in complete 
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armour, and the professionals, now ran at 
the ring; and the Baron was far, far the 
most skilful. 

“How sweetly the dear Baron rides!” 
said my wife, who was always ogling at 
him, smirking, smiling, and waving her 
handkerchief to him. “I say, Sam,” says 
a professional to one of his friends, as, 
after their course, they came cantering up, 
and ranged under Jemmy’s bower, as she 
called it:—“I say, Sam, I'm blowed if that 
chap in harmer mustn’t have been one of 
hus." And this only made Jemmy the 
more pleased; for the fact is, the Baron 
had chosen the best way of winning Jemi- 
marann by courting her mother. 

The Baron was declared conqueror at 
the ring; and Jemmy awarded him the 
prize, a wreath of white roses, which she 
placed on his lance; he receiving it grace- 
fully, and bowing, until the plumes of his 
helmet mingled with the mane of his charger 
which backed to the other end of the lists; 
then galloping back to the place where 
Jemimarann was seated, he begged her to 
place it on his helmet. The poor girl 
blushed very much, and did so. As all the 
people were applauding, Tagrag rushed up, 
and, laying his hand on the Baron's shoul- 
der, whispered something in his ear, which 
made the other very angry, I suppose, for 
he shook him off violently. “Chacun pour 
soi,” says he, * Monsieur de Taguerague,"— 
which means, I am told, “Every man for 
himself." And then he rode away, throwing 
his lance in the air, catching it, and making 
his horse caper and prance, to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. 

After this came the “Passage of Arms." 
Tagrag and the Baron ran courses against 
the other champions; ay, and unhorsed two 
apiece; whereupon the other three refused 
to turn out; and preciously we laughed at 
them, to be sure! 

“Now, it’s our turn, Mr. Chicot,” says 
Tagrag, shaking his fist at the Baron: “look 
to yourself, you infernal mountebank, for, 
by Jupiter, I'll do my best!" And before 
Jemmy and the rest of us, who were quite 
bewildered, could say a word, these two 
friends were charging away, spears in hand, 
ready to kill each other. In vain Jemmy 
screamed; in vain I threw down my trunch- 
eon: they had broken two poles before I 
could say “Jack Robinson," and were 
driving at each other with the two new 
ones. The Baron had the worst of the 
first course, for he had almost been carried 
out of his saddle. “Hark you, Chicot!" 
screamed out Tagrag, “next time look to 
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your head!" . And next time, sure enough, 
each aimed at the head of the other. 


Tagrag’s spear hit the right place; for it 


carried off the Baron’s helmet, plume, rose- 
wreath and all; but his Excellency hit 
truer still—his lance took Tagrag on the 
neck, and sent him to the ground like a 
stone. 

“He’s won! he’s won!” says Jemmy, 
waving her handkerchief; Jemimarann 
fainted, Lady Blanche screamed, and I 
felt so sick that I thought I should drop. 
All the company were in an uproar: only 
the Baron looked calm, and bowed very 
gracefully, and kissed his hand to Jemmy; 
when, all of a sudden, a Jewish-looking 
man springing over the barrier, and fol- 
lowed by three more, rushed toward the 
Baron. “Keep the gate, Bob!” he holloas 
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out. “Baron, I arrest you, at the suit of 
Samuel Levison, for 

But he never said for what; shouting out, 
“Aha!” and “Sapprrrristie!” and I don't 
know what, his Excellency drew his sword, 
dug his spurs into his horse, and was over 
the poor bailiff, and off before another word. 
He had threatened to run through one of 
the bailiff’s followers, Mr. Stubbs, only 
that gentleman made way for him; and 
when we took up the bailiff, and brought 
him round by the aid of a little brandy- 
and-water, he told us all. ‘I had a writ 
againsht him, Mishter Coxsh, but I didn’t 
vant to shpoil. shport; and, beshidesh, I 
didn’t know him until dey knocked off his 
shteel cap!" 


Here was a pretty business! 


SEPTEMBER 


& 


OVER-BOARDED AND 
UNDER-LODGED 


p 


SEPTEMBER—OVER-BOARDEDANDUNDER-LODGED 


WE had no great reason to brag of our 
tournament at Tuggeridgeville: but, after 
all, it was better than the turn-out at 
Kilblazes, where poor Lord Heydownderry 
went about in a black velvet dressing-gown, 
and the Emperor Napoleon Bonypart 
appeared in a suit of armour and silk stock- 
ings, like Mr. Pell's friend in Pickwick. 
We, having employed the gentlemen from 
Astley's Antitheater, had some decent sport 
for our money. 

We never heard a word from the Baron, 
who had so distinguished himself by his 
horsemanship, and had knocked down (and 
very justly) Mr. Nabb, the bailiff, and Mr. 
Stubbs his man, who came to lay hands 
upon him. My sweet Jemmy seemed to be 
very low in spirits after his departure, and 
a sad thing it is to see her in low spirits: 


on days of illness she no more minds giving 
Jemimarann a box on the ear, or sending a 
plate of muffins across a table at poor me, 
than she does taking her tea. 

Jemmy, I say, was very low in spirits; 
but one day (I remember it was the day 
after Captain Higgins called, and said he 
had seen the Baron at Boulogne), she vowed 
that nothing but change of air would do her 
good, and declared that she should die 
unless she went to the seaside in France. 
I knew what this meant, and that I might 
as well attempt to resist her as to resist 
Her Gracious Majesty in Parliament as- 
sembled; so I told the people to pack up the 
things, and took four places on board the 
Grand Turk steamer for Boulogne. 

The traveling-carriage, which, with 
Jemmy’s thirty-seven boxes and my carpet- 
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bag, was pretty well loaded, was sent on 
board the night before; and we, after break- 
fasting in Portland Place (little did I think 
it was the—but, poh! never mind) went 
down to the Custom House in the other 
carriage, followed by a hackney-coach and 
a cab, with the servants, and fourteen 
bandboxes and trunks more, which were 
to be wanted by my dear girl in the journey. 

The road down Cheapside and Thames 
Street need not be described; we saw the 
Monument, a memento of the wicked Popish 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ;—why erected 
here I can't think, as St. Bartholomew is in 
Smithfield;—we had a glimpse of Billings- 
gate, and of the Mansion House, where we 
saw the two-and-twenty-shilling-coal smoke 
coming out of the chimneys, and were 
landed at the Custom House in safety. 
I felt melancholy, for we were going among 
a people of swindlers, as all Frenchmen 
are thought to be; and, besides not being 
able to speak the language, leaving our 
own dear country and honest countrymen. 

Fourteen porters came out, and each 
took a package with the greatest civility; 
calling Jemmy her Ladyship, and me your 
honour; ay, and your-honouring and my- 
Ladyshipping even my man and the maid in 
the cab. I somehow felt all over quite 
melancholy at going away. ‘Here, my 
fine fellow," says I to the coachman, who 
was standing very respectful, holding his 
hat in one hand and Jemmy's jewel-case in 
the other—'' Here, my fine chap," says I, 
* here's six shillings for you”; for I did not 
care for the money. 

“Six what?" says he. 

“Six shillings, fellow," shrieks Jemmy, 
“and twice as much as your fare." 

“Feller, marm!” says this insolent coach- 
man. ‘Feller yourself, marm: do you 
think I’m a-going to kill my horses, and 
break my precious back, and bust my 
carriage, and carry you, and your kids, and 
your traps, for six hog?" And with this 
the monster dropped his hat, with my 
money in it, and doubling his fist, put it 
so very near my nose that I really thought 
he would have made it bleed. ‘My fare's 
heighteen shillings,” says he, “hain’t it?— 
, hask hany of these gentlemen." 

“Why, it ain't more than seventeen-and- 
six," says one of the fourteen porters; 
“but if the gen’l’man is a gen'l man, he 
can't give no less than a suffering anyhow." 

I wanted to resist, and Jemmy screamed 
like a Turk; but, ‘“Holloa!” says one. 
“What’s the row?" says another. ‘Come, 
dub up!" roars a third. And I don't mind 
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telling you, in confidence, that I was so 
frightened that I took out the sovereign and 
gave it. My man and Jemmy’s maid had 
disappeared by this time: they always do 
when there’s a robbery or a row going on. 

I was going after them. “Stop, Mr. 
Ferguson,” pipes a young gentleman of 
about thirteen, with a red livery waistcoat 
that reached to his ankles, and every variety 
of button, pin, string, to keep it together. 
“Stop, Mr. Heff," says he, taking a small 
pipe out of his mouth, “‘and don’t forgit the 
cabman." 

* What's your fare, my lad?" says I. 

“Why, let's see—yes—ho!—my  fare's 
seven-and-thirty and eightpence eggs— 
ackly." 

The fourteen gentlemen holding the 
luggage here burst out and laughed very 
rudely indeed; and the only person who 
seemed disappointed was, I thought, the 
hackney-coachman. ‘‘Why, you rascal!” 
says Jemmy, laying hold of the boy, “do 
you want more than the coachman?”’ 

“Don’t rascal me, marm!" shrieks the 
little chap in return. 'What's the coach 
tome? Vy, you may go in an omnibus for 
sixpence if you like; vy don’t you go and 
buss it, marm? Vy did you call my cab, 
marm? Vy am I to come forty mile, from 
Scarlot Street, Po’tl’nd Street, Po’tl’nd 
Place, and not git my fare, marm? Come, 
give me a suffering and a half, and don’t 
keep my hoss a-vaiting all day.” This 
speech, which takes some time to write 
down, was made in about the fifth part of a 
second; and, at the end of it, the young 
gentleman hurled down his pipe, and, ad- 
vancing toward Jemmy, doubled his fist, 
and seemed to challenge her to fight. 

My dearest girl now turned from red to 
be as pale as white Windsor, and fell into 
my arms. What was I to do? I called 
“ Policeman!” but a policeman won't inter- 
fere in Thames Street; robbery is licensed 
there. What was I to do? Oh! my heart 
beats with paternal gratitude when I think 
of what my Tug did! 

As soon as this young cab-chap put him- 
self into a fighting attitude, Master Tug- 
geridge Coxe—who had been standing by 
laughing very rudely, I thought—Master 
Tuggeridge Coxe, I say, flung his jacket 
suddenly into his mamma's face (the brass 
buttons made her start and recovered her 
a little), and, before we could say a word, 
was in the ring in which we stood (formed 
by the porters, nine orangemen and wo- 
men, I don't know how many newspaper- 
boys, hotel-cads, and old-clothesmen), and, 
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whirling about two little white fists in the 
face of the gentleman in the red waistcoat, 
who brought up a great pair of black ones 
to bear on the enemy, was engaged in an 
instant. 

But la bless you! Tug hadn’t been at 
Richmond School for nothing; and milled 
away—one, two, right and left—like a little 
hero as he is, with all his'dear mother's 
spirit in him. First came a crack which 
sent a long dusky white hat—that looked 
damp and deep like a well, and had a 
long black crape-rag twisted round it— 
first came a crack which sent this white hat 
spinning over the gentleman's cab, and 
scattered among the crowd a vast number 
of things which the cabman kept in it— 
such as a ball of string, a piece of candle, 
a comb, a whip-lash, a Little Warbler, a 
slice of bacon, &c. &c. 

The cabman seemed sadly ashamed of 
this display, but Tug gave him no time: 
another blow was planted on his cheek- 
bone; and a third, which hit him straight 
on the nose, sent this rude cabman straight 
down to the ground. 

“Brayvo, my Lord!" shouted all the 
people around. 

“I won't have no more, thank yer," said 
the little cabman, gathering himself up. 
* Give us over my fare, vil yer, and let me 
git away?" 

“What’s your fare now, you cowardly 
little thief?" says Tug. 

“Vy, then, two-and-eightpence," says 
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he. “Go along,—you know it is!" And 
two-and-eightpence he had; and everybody 
applauded Tug, and hissed the cab-boy, 
and asked Tug for something to drink. We 
heard the packet-bell ringing, and all ran 
down the stairs to be in time. 

I now thought our troubles would soon 
be over; mine were, very nearly so, in one 
sense at least: for after Mrs. Coxe and 
Jemimarann, and Tug, and the maid, and 
valet, and valuables had been handed 
across, it came to my turn. I had often 
heard of people being taken up by a Plank, 
but seldom of their being set down by one. 
Just as I was going over, the vessel rode off 
a little, the board slipped, and down I 
soused into the water. You might have 
heard Mrs. Coxe’s shriek as far as Graves- 
end; it rang in my ears as I went down, 
all grieved at the thought of leaving her a 
disconsolate widder. Well, up I came again, 
and caught the brim of my beaver-hat— 
though I have heard that drowning men 
catch at straws:—I floated, and hoped to 
escape by hook or by crook; and, luckily, 
just then, I felt myself suddenly jerked by 
the waist-band of my whites, and found 
myself hauled up in the air at the end of a 
boat-hook, to the sound of “Yeho! yeho! 
yehoi! yehoi!” and so I was dragged aboard. 
I was put to bed, and had swallowed so 
much water that it took a very considerable 
quantity of brandy to bring it to a proper 
mixture in my inside. In fact, for some 
hours I was in a very deplorable state. 


OCTOBER 
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NOTICE 
TO QUIT 
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QOCTOBHER-—NOTIOB- TO- QUIT 


WELL, we arrived at Boulogne; and 
Jemmy, after making inquiries, right and 
left, about the Baron, found that no such 
person was known there: and being bent, I 
suppose, at all events, on marrying her 


daughter to a lord, she determined to set 
off for Paris, where, as he had often said, he 
possessed a magnificent—hotel he called it; 
—and I remember Jemmy being mightily 
indignant at the idea; but hotel, we found 
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afterwards, means only a house in French, 
and this reconciled her. Need I describe 
the road from Boulogne to Paris? or need I 
describe that Capitol itself? Suffice it to 
say, that we made our appearance there, 
at ‘‘Murisse’s Hotel,” as became the 
family of Coxe Tuggeridge; and saw every- 
thing worth seeing in the metropolis in a 
week. It nearly killed me, to be sure; but, 
when you're on a pleasure party in a foreign 
country, you must not mind a little incon- 
venience of this sort. 

Well, there is, near the city of Paris, a 
splendid road and row of trees, which—I 
don't know why—is called the Shandeleezy, 
or Elysian Fields, in French: others, I have 
heard, call it the Shandeleery; but mine I 
know to be the correct pronunciation. In 
the middle of this Shandeleezy is an open 
space of ground and a tent where, during 
the summer, Mr. Franconi, the French 
Ashley, performs with his horses and things. 
As everybody went there, and we were told 
it was quite the thing, Jemmy agreed that 
we should go too; and go we did. f 

It's just like Ashley's: there's a man just 
like Mr. Piddicombe, who goes round the 
ring in a huzzah-dress, cracking a whip; 
there are a dozen Miss Woolfords, who 
appear like Polish princesses, Dihannas, 
Sultannas, Cachuchas, and Heaven knows 
what! There’s the fat man, who comes in 
with the twenty-three dresses on, and turns 
out to be the living skeleton! "There's the 
clowns, the sawdust, the white horse that 
dances a hornpipe, the candles stuck in 
hoops, just as in our own dear country. 

My dear wife, in her very finest clothes, 
with all the world looking at her, was 
really enjoying this spectacle (which doesn't 
require any knowledge of the language, 
seeing that the dumb animals don't talk 
it), when there came in, presently, ‘the 
the great Polish act of the Sarmatian horse- 
tamer, on eight steeds," which we were all 
of us longing to see. The horse-tamer, to 
music twenty miles an hour, rushed in on 
four of his horses, leading the other four, 
and skurried round the ring. You couldn't 
see him for the sawdust, but everybody was 
delighted, and applauded like mad. Pres- 
. ently, you saw there were only three 
horses in front: he had slipped one more 
between his legs, another followed, and it 
was clear that the consequences would be 
fatal, if he admitted any more. The people 
applauded more than ever; and when, at 
last, seven and eight were made to go in, 
not wholly, but sliding dexterously in and 
out, with the others, so that you did not 
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know which was which, the house, I 
thought, would come down with applause; 
and the Sarmatian horse-tamer bowed his 
great feathers to the ground. At last the 
music grew slower, and he cantered leisurely 
round the ring; bending, smirking, see- 
sawing, waving his whip, and laying his 
hand on his heart, just as we have seen 
the Ashley’s people do. But fancy our 
astonishment when, suddenly, this Sar- 
matian horse-tamer, coming round with his 
four pair at a canter, and being opposite our 
box, gave a start, and a—hupp! which made 
all his horses stop stock-still at an instant! 

“Albert!” screamed my dear Jemmy: 
“ Albert! Bahbahbah—baron!” The Sarma- 
tian looked at her for a minute; and turning 
head over heels, three times, bolted sudden- 
ly off his horses, and away out of our sight. 

It was His EXCELLENCY THE BARON DE 
PUNTER! 

Jemmy went off in a fit as usual, and we 
never saw the Baron again; but we heard, 
afterwards, that Punter was an apprentice 
of Franconi's, and had run away to Eng- 
land, thinking to better himself, and had 
joined Mr. Richardson's army; but Mr. 
Richardson, and then London, did not 
agree with him; and we saw the last of him 
as he sprang over the barriers at the Tug- 
geridgeville tournament. 

* Well, Jemimarann," says Jemmy, in a 
fury, *you shall marry Tagrag; and if I 
can't have a baroness for a daughter, at 
least you shall be a baronet's lady." Poor 
Jemimarann only sighed; she knew it was 
of no use to remonstrate. 

Paris grew dull to us after this, and we 
were more eager than ever to go back to 
London: for what should we hear, but that 
that monster, Tuggeridge, of the City— 
old Tug's black son, forsooth!—was going 
to contest Jemmy's claim to the property, 
and had filed I don't know how many bills 
against us in Chancery! Hearing this, we set 
off immediately, and we arrived at Boulogne, 
and set off in that very same Grand Turk 
which had brought us to France. 

If you look in the bills, you will see that 
the steamers leave London on Saturday 
morning, and Boulogne on Saturday night; 
so that there is often not an hour between 
the time of arrival and departure. Bless 
us! bless us! Ipity the poor Captain that, 
for twenty-four hours at a time, is on a 
paddle-box, roaring out, “Ease her! Stop 
her!" and the poor servants, who are laying 
out breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, supper; 
—breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, supper, 
again;—for layers upon layers of travelers, 
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as it were; and, most of all, I pity that un- 
happy steward, with those unfortunate 
tin basins that he must always keep an eye 
over. Little did we know what a storm was 
brewing in our absence; and little were we 
prepared for the awful awful fate that hung 
over our Tuggeridgeville property. 

Biggs, of the great house of Higgs, Biggs, 
& Blatherwick, was our man of business: 
when I arrived in London I heard that he 
had just set off to Paris after me. So we 
started down to Tuggeridgeville instead of 
going to Portland Place. As we came 
through the lodge-gates, we found a crowd 
assembled within them; and there was that 
horrid Tuggeridge on horseback, with a 
shabby-looking man, called Mr. Scapgoat, 
and his man of business, and many more. 
“Mr. Scapgoat,” says Tuggeridge, grinning, 
and handing him over a sealed paper, 
“here’s the lease; I leave you in possession, 
and wish you good-morning." 

“In possession of what?" says the right- 
ful lady of Tuggeridgeville, leaning out of 
the carriage-window. She hated black 
'Tuggeridge, as she called him, like poison: 
the very first week of our coming to Port- 
land Place, when he called to ask restitution 
of some plate which he said was his private 
property, she called him a base-born blacka- 
moor, and told him to quit the house. 
Since then there had been law-squabbles 
between us without end, and all sorts of 
writings, meetings, and arbitrations. 

* Possession of my estate of Tuggeridge- 
ville, madam,” roars he, “left me by my 
father's will, which you have had notice of 
these three weeks, and know as well as I do." 

* Old Tug left no will," shrieked Jemmy: 
* he didn't die to leave his estates to blacka- 
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WE knew not what this meant, until we 
received a strange document from Higgs, in 
London—which began, “‘ Middlesex to wit. 
Samuel Cox, late of Portland Place, in the 
City of Westminster, in the said county, was 
attached to answer Samuel Scapgoat, of a 
plea, wherefore, with force and arms, he 
entered into one messuage, with the ap- 
purtenances, which John Tuggeridge, Es- 
quire, demised to the said Samuel Scapgoat, 
for a term which is not yet expired, and 
ejected him.” And it went on to say that 
“we, with force of arms, viz. with swords, 
knives, and staves, had ejected him.” 
Was there ever such a monstrous falsehood? 
when we did but stand in defense of our 
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moors—to negroes—to base-born mulatto 
story-tellers; if he did, may I be——” 

“Oh, hush! dearest mamma," says Jemi- 
marann. 

“Go it again, mother!” says Tug, who is 
always sniggering. 

“What is this business, Mr. Tuggeridge? " 
cried Tagrag (who was the only one of our 
party that had his senses). “What is this 
will? 

“Oh, it's merely a matter of form," said 
the lawyer, riding up. “For Heaven’s sake, 
madam, be peaceable; let my friends, 
Higgs, Biggs, & Blatherwick, arrange with 
me. I am surprised that none of their 
people are here. All that you have to do is 
to eject us; and the rest will follow, of 
course." 

“Who has taken possession of this here 
property?" roars Jemmy again. 

“My friend Mr. Scapgoat," 
lawyer.—Mr. Scapgoat grinned. 

“Mr. Scapgoat," said my wife, shaking 
her fist at him (for she is a woman of no 
small spirit), “if you don't leave this ground, 
Ill have you pushed out with pitchforks, 
I will—you and your beggarly blackamoor 
yonder." And, suiting the action to the 
word, she clapped a stable fork into the 
hands of one of the gardeners, and called 
another, armed. with a rake, to his help, 
while young Tug set the dog at their heels, 
and I hurrahed for joy to see such villainy 
so properly treated. 

“That’s sufficient, ain't it?" said Mr. 
Scapgoat, with the calmest air in the world. 
“Oh, completely,” said the lawyer. “Mr. 
Tuggeridge, we've ten miles to dinner. 
Madam, your very humble servant." And 
the whole posse of them rode away. 
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own; and isn't it a sin that we should have 
been turned out of our rightful possessions 
upon such a rascally plea? 

Higgs, Biggs, & Blatherwick had evi- 
dently been bribed; for—would you believe 
it?—they told us to give up possession at 
once, as a will was found, and we could not 
defend the action. My Jemmy refused 
their proposal with scorn, and laughed at 
the notion of the will: she pronounced it 
to be a forgery, a vile blackamoor forgery; 
and believes, to this day, that the story of 
its having been made thirty years ago, in 
Calcutta, and left there with old Tug’s 
papers, and found there, and brought to 
England, after a search made, by order of 
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Tuggeridge junior, is a scandalous falsehood. 

Well, the cause was tried. Why need I 
say anything concerning it? What shall I 
say of the Lord Chief Justice, but that he 
ought to be ashamed of the wig he sits in? 
What of Mr. and Mr. , who ex- 
erted their eloquence against justice and the 
poor? On our side, too, was no less a man 
than Mr. Serjeant Binks, who, ashamed I 
am, for the honour of the British bar, to 
say it, seemed to have been bribed too: 
for he actually threw up his case! Had 
he behaved like Mr. Mulligan, his junior— 
and to whom, in this humble way, I offer 
my thanks—all might have been well. I 
never knew such an effect produced, as 
when Mr. Mulligan, appearing for the first 
time in that court, said, “Standing here, 
upon the pidestal of secred Thamis; seeing 
around me the arnymints of a profission I 
rispect; having before me a vinnerable 
judge, and an inlightened jury—the coun- 
thry's glory, the netion's cheap defender, 
the poor man's priceless palladium: how 
must I thrimble, my Lard, how must the 
blush bejew my cheek—” (somebody cried 
out *O cheeks!" In the court there was a 
dreadful roar of laughing: and when order 
was established, Mr. Mulligan continued): 
—“ My Lard, I heed them not; I come from 
a counthry accustomed to opprission, and 
as that counthry—yes, my Lard, that Ire- 
land—(do not laugh, I am proud of it)— 
is ever, in spite of her tyrants, green, and 
lovely and beautiful: my client's cause, like- 
wise, will rise shuperior to the malignant 
imbecility—I repeat, the MALIGNANT IM- 
BECILITY—of those who would thrample it 
down; and in whose teeth, in my client's 
name, in my counthry’s—ay, and my own— 
I, with folded arrums, hurl a scarnful and 
eternal defiance!” 

“For Heaven's sake, Mr. Milligan"— 
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(* MULLIGAN, ME LARD,” cried my defender) 
—“ Well, Mulligan, then, be calm, and keep 
to your brief." 

Mr. Mulligan did: and for three hours 
and a quarter, in a speech crammed with 
Latin quotations, and unsurpassed for elo- 
quence, he explained the situation of me and 
my family; the romantic manner in which 
Tuggeridge the elder gained his fortune, and 
by which it afterwards came to my wife; 
the state of Ireland; the original and virtu- 
ous poverty of the Coxes—írom which he 
glanced passionately, for a few minutes 
(until the judge stopped him), to the pov- 
erty of his own country; my excellence as a 
husband, father, landlord; my wife’s, as a 
wife, mother, landlady. All was in vain— 
the trial went against us. I was soon taken 
in execution for the damages; five hundred 
pounds of law expenses of my own, and 
as much more of Tuggeridge’s. He would 
not pay a farthing, he said, to get me out of 
a much worse place than the Fleet. I need 
not tell you that along with the land went 
the house in town, and the money in the 
funds. Tuggeridge, he who had thousands 
before, had it all. And when I was in prison, 
who do you think would come and see me? 
None of the Barons, nor Counts, nor 
Foreign Ambassadors, nor Excellencies, 
who used to fill our house, and eat and 
drink at our expense,—not even the un- 
grateful Tagrag! 

I could not help now saying to my dear 
wife, “See, my love, we have been gentle- 
folks for exactly a year, and a pretty life 
we have had of it. In the first place, my 
darling, we gave grand dinners, and everv- 
body laughed at us.” 

“Yes, and recollect how ill they made 
you,” cries my daughter. 

“We asked great company, and they 
insulted us.” 
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“And spoilt mamma's temper," said 
Jemimarann. 

“Hush! miss," said her mother; “we 
don't want your advice." 

“Then you must make a country gentle- 
man of me." 

* And send pa into dunghills," roared Tug. 

“Then you must go to operas, and pick 
up foreign Barons and Counts." 

* Oh, thank Heaven, dearest papa, that 
we are rid of them," cries my little Jemi- 
marann, looking almost happy, and kissing 
her old pappy. 

* And you must make a fine gentleman of 
Tug there, and send him to a fine school." 

“And I give you my word," says Tug, 
“Tm as ignorant a chap as ever lived." 

“You’re an insolent saucebox," says 
Jemmy; * you've learned that at your fine 
school." 

“Tve learned something else, too, ma'am; 
ask the boys if I haven't," grumbles Tug. 

“You hawk your daughter about, and 
just escape marrying her to a swindler.” 

* And drive off poor Orlando," whimpered 
my girl. 

“Silence! miss," says Jemmy fiercely. 

“You insult the man whose father's 
property you inherited, and bring me into 
this prison, without hope of leaving it: for 
he never can help us after all your bad 
language." I said all this very smartly; for 
the fact is, my blood was up at the time, and 
I determined to rate my dear girl soundly. 

“Oh! Sammy,” said she, sobbing (for the 
poor thing’s spirit was quite broken), 
“it’s all true; I’ve been very very foolish 
and vain, and I’ve punished my dear hus- 
band and children by my follies, and I do 
so, so repent them!” Here Jemimarann at 
once burst out crying, and flung herself into 
her mamma’s arms, and the pair roared and 
sobbed for ten minutes together. Even 
Tug looked queer: and as for me, it’s a 
most extraordinary thing, but I’m blest if 
seeing them so miserable didn’t make me 
quite happy.—I don’t think, for the 
whole twelve months of our good fortune, 
I had ever felt so gay as in that dismal 
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room in the Fleet, where I was locked up. 

Poor Orlando Crump came to see us every 
day; and we, who had never taken the 
slightest notice of him in Portland Place, 
and treated him so cruelly that day at 
Beulah Spa, were only too glad of his com- 
pany now. He used to bring books for my 
girl, and a bottle of sherry for me; and 
he used to take home Jemmy’s fronts and 
dress them for her; and when locking-up 
time came, he used to see the ladies home 
to their little three-pair bedroom in Holborn, 
where they slept now, Tug and all. ‘Can 
the bird forget its nest?” Orlando used to 
say (he was a romantic young fellow, that’s 
the truth, and blew the flute and read 
Lord Byron incessantly, since he was sepa- 
rated from Jemimarann). ‘Can the bird, 
let loose in Eastern climes, forget its home? 
Can the rose cease to remember its beloved 
bulbul?—Ah, no! Mr. Cox, you made me 
what I am, and what I hope to die—a 
hairdresser. I never see a curling-irons 
before I entered your shop, or knew Naples 
from brown Windsor. Did you not make 
over your house, your furniture, your 
emporium of perfumery, and nine-and- 
twenty shaving customers, to me? Are 
these trifles? Is Jemimarann a trifle? if 
she would allow me to call her so. Oh, 
Jemimarann, your pa found me in the 
workhouse, and made me what I am. 
Conduct me to my grave, and I never never 
shall be different!" When he had said this, 
Orlando was so much affected, that he 
rushed suddenly on his hat and quitted the 
room. 

Then Jemimarann began to cry, too. 
“Oh, pa!" said she, “isn’t he—isn’t he a 
nice young man?" 

“Im hanged if he ain't," says Tug. 
* What do you think of his giving me eight- 
eenpence yesterday, and a bottle of laven- 
derwater for Mimarann?" 

* He might as well offer to give you back 
the shop at any rate," said Jemmy. 

“What! to pay Tuggeridge’s damages? 
My dear, I'd sooner die than give Tug- 
geridge the chance.” 
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TUGGERIDGE vowed that I should finish 
my days there, when he put me in prison. 
It appears that we both had reason to be 
ashamed of ourselves; and were, thank 
God! I learned to be sorry for my bad 
feelings towards him, and he actually wrote 
to me to say— 

“Sir,—I think you have suffered enough for 


faults which, I believe, do not lie with you, so much 
as your wife; and I have withdrawn my claims 
which I had against you while you were in wrongful 
possession of my father’s estates. You must 
remember that when, on examination of my father’s 
papers, no will was found, I yielded up his property, 
with perfect willingness, to those who I fancied 
were his legitimate heirs. For this I received all 
sorts of insults from your wife and yourself (who 
acquiesced in them); and when the discovery of a 
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will, in India, proved my just claims, you must 
remember how they were met, and the vexatious 
proceedings with which you sought to oppose them. 

“I have discharged your lawyer’s bill; and, as I 
believe you are more fitted for the trade you formerly 
exercised than for any other, I will give five hundred 
pounds for the purchase of a stock and shop, when 
you shall find one to suit you. 

“T enclose a draft for twenty pounds, to meet 
your present expenses. You have, I am told, a 
son, a boy of some spirit: if he likes to try his for- 
tune abroad, and go on board an Indiaman, I can 
get him an appointment; and am, Sir, your obedient 
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It was Mrs. Breadbasket, the house- 
keeper, who brought this letter, and looked 
mighty contemptuous as she gave it. 

“T hope, Breadbasket, that your master 
will send me my things at any rate," cries 
Jemmy. ‘There’s seventeen silk and satin 
dresses, and a whole heap of trinkets, that 
can be of no earthly use to him." 

“Don’t Breadbasket me, mem, if you 
please, mem. My master says that them 
things is quite obnoxious to your sphere of 
life. Breadbasket, indeed!" And so she 
sailed out. 

Jemmy hadn't a word; she had grown 
mighty quiet since we had been in misfor- 
tune: but my daughter looked as happy as a 
queen; and Tug, when he heard of the ship, 
gave a jump that nearly knocked down 
poor Orlando. “Ah, I suppose you'll forget 
me now?” says he, with a sigh; and seemed 
the only unhappy person in company. 

“Why, you conceive, Mr. Crump,” says 
my wife, with a great deal of dignity, “that, 
connected as we are, a young man born in a 
work H 

“Woman!” cried I (for once in my life 
determined to have my own way), “hold 
your foolish tongue. Your absurd pride 
has been the ruin of us hitherto; and, from 


this day, I'll have no more of it. Hark ye, 
Orlando, if you will take Jemimarann, you 
may have her; and if you'll take five hun- 
dred pounds for a half share of the shop, 
they're yours; and ¢hat’s for you, Mrs. 
Cox” 

And here we are, back again. And I 
write this from the old back shop, where 
we are all waiting to see the new year in. 
Orlando sits yonder, plaiting a wig for my 
Lord Chief Justice, as happy as may be; 
and Jemimarann and her mother have been 
as busy as you can imagine all day long, 
and are just now giving the finishing 
touches to the bridal-dresses: for the 
wedding is to take place the day after to- 
morrow. I’ve cut seventeen heads off 
(as I say) this very day; and as for Jemmy, 
I no more mind her than I do the Emperor 
of China and all his Tambarins. Last night 
we had a merry meeting of our friends and 
neighbours, to celebrate our reappearance 
among them; and very merry we all were. 
We had a capital fiddler, and we kept it up 
till a pretty tidy hour this morning. We 
begun with quadrills, but I never could do 
'em well; and after that, to please Mr. 
Crump and his intended, we tried a gallo- 
pard, which I found anything but easy; 
for since I am come back to a life of peace 
and comfort, it's astonishing how stout I'm 
getting. So we turned at once to what 
Jemmy and me excels in—a country dance; 
which is rather surprising, as we was both 
brought up to a town life. As for young 
Tug, he showed off in a sailor’s hornpipe: 
which Mrs. Cox says is very proper for 
him to learn, now he is intended for the sea. 
But stop! here comes in the punchbowls; 
and if we are not happy, who is? I say I 
am like the Swish people, for I can’t 
flourish out of my native hair. 


sli Parson’s Dream 


By BOGI 


E Parson sat in his study 

whither he had retreated when 

Y=] his wife, spent with the day's 

(et QA work, had retired. For her the 
aA day had been arduous as were 
all Sundays, what with the entertainment 
of the usual train of callers and the super- 
vision of meals, besides the work in the 
church, in which she took a good part. 
But if tired in body she was satisfied in 
spirit, and the pillow invited nature's 
blessed panacea. 

Not so the parson. A vague uneasiness 
was upon him. He had delivered two ser- 
mons as usual, to practically the same con- 
gregation as upon this Sunday the previous 
year. He had maintained his standard of 

` merit in these sermons. The texts, he felt, 
had been appropriate, and the lesson logi- 
cally built and thought out. Yet the fact 
was patent to him that his messages were 
for the greater part lost upon his flock. 
'The parson was puzzled. More, he was an- 
noyed. 

Not that the feeling was new to him. 
The conviction had been growing upon him 
for some time that he was losing his hold. 
People were more apathetic than ever. 
They came, he felt, at the appointed hours 
every Sunday merely from force of habit 
and because that was the practice of re- 
spectable folk. He was not certain that 
some, at least, did not set out with wry 
faces, grudging it as a bally nuisance, and 
sighing relief at every singing of the Dox- 
ology. While dismissing the thought as 
unworthy, the parson could not quite ab- 
solve himself from blame in the matter, 
although the “age of materialism "—he was 
fond of the phrase—helped him out of 
every difficulty in this line. "Twas a god- 
less age! 

He found comfort in this line of argu- 
ment. For all that he and his brethren of 
the cloth did to exhort people to repentance, 
nothing availed. Once every week he as- 
cended to Sinai to bring back some message 
from God, and each time he found his 
people at the feet of the Calf of Gold, 
whence nothing could move them. They 
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would listen respectfully to his reading of 
the laws, then go back to the idol. 

His annoyance abated as his thoughts 
went back to the last meeting of the vestry. 
Nothing could be finer than the manner in 
which the flock supported him and the 
church. They had advanced his salary un- 
asked; all necessary improvements were 
quickly and ungrudgingly given. 

He played with the fire tongs after re- 
lighting his pipe.—His flock were satisfied 
with him, had said so and showed tangible 
proof of it times without number. Think- 
ing, his head sank upon his breast. He 
slept... . 

He had left his books and papers on the 
pulpit. How stupid of him! He must go 
at once and recover them. 

Passing out of the manse he let himself 
in by the auditorium doors, whence he had 
to traverse the main aisle the length of the 
church. The mellow radiance of the moon 
broke through the stained windows, paint- 
ing saintly faces on the pews and floors. 
An eerie feeling took hold of him. He felt 
Presences about him. 

His foot encountered a limp something 
in the aisle. The parson was taken aback. 

“Who and what art thou?" 

There was no answer at first, except a 
muffled grunt as coming from one who is 
being rudely awakened from sleep. He 
repeated the question. The creature crept 
under the pew, whence it made answer :— 

“I am Smith's religion. What would 
you with me at this hour? I am comfort- 
able, and long to sleep undisturbed. 

“Ts it not enough that I do obeisance 
twice every Sabbath and at prayer meeting 
every Wednesday night?” 

Smith’s religion cuddled up and yawned. 
The soft carpet was warm. Said the 
parson: 

* Are you, by any chance, alone here?” 

“We are all of us here, Jones's religion 
and Mrs. Jones’s, and Brown's and Mrs. 
Brown's—and the rest. We rarely leave 
the church. We are comfortable here, and 
there is no place for us in modern life." 

The parson reached under Brown's pew 


“The Inexhaustibility of Christmas" 


and brought forth his religious counterpart. 
It was a flabby, misshapen, pot-bellied sem- 
blance of that worthy citizen, Mr. Brown, 
broker. The parson shook it rudely. 

The boneless legs wriggled, and the lustre- 
less eyes rolled, but these were the only 
signs of life. 

“Thou slimy thing, speak!" The parson 
was impatient. 

“T am Mr. Brown’s Belief in God. The 
rest are here as well—his conscience, his 
senses of duty and of shame, his love... . 
We are fed on money, and kept here 
against harm. The diet is enervating, 
and our bones are soft through the lack 
of salt, lime and exercise. We are dying 
the death." ; 
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Mrs. Brown’s religion broke in at this 
point. She was a thing of beauty, distinctly 
feminine, and gay in ribbons and bonnet. 
* My Easter hat—a perfect creation!" 

She was at least sprightly, but lacked 
substance, whereas Mr. Brown’s body was 
shapeless and lifeless matter. 

The parson went from pew to pew, rous- 
ing the occupants with violent kicks and 
admonitions, fully intending to give them a 
wordy drubbing such as they had never 
before had, for his ire was up. But when 
he had taken his place in the pulpit the 
entire congregation had sunk back into their 
same deep sleep. 


He awoke. 


“Che 


nexhaustibility of Christmas” 
By LEIGH HUNT 


O MANY things have been said of late years about Christmas, that it is supposed by 


some there is no saying more. 


O they of little faith! 


What! do they suppose that 


everything has been said that can be said about any one Christmas thing? 


About beef, for instance? 
About plum-pudding? 
About mince-pie? 

About holly? 

About ivy? 

About rosemary? 


About mistletoe? (Good Heavens! what an immense number of things remain to be 


said about mistletoe!) 
About Christmas Eve? 
About hunt-the-slipper? 
About hot cockles? 
About blind-man’s-buff? 
About shoeing the wild-mare? 
About thread-the-needle? 


About he-can-do-little-that-can't-do-this? 


About puss-in-the-corner? 
About snap-dragon? 
About forfeits? 

About Miss Smith? 
About the bell-man? 
About the waits? 

About chilblains? 

About carols? 
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About the fire? 

About the block on it? 

About school-boys? 

About their mothers? 

About Christmas-boxes? 
About turkeys? 

About Hogmany? 

About goose-pie? 

About mumming? - 

About saluting Ee Mii wie 
About brawn? 

About plum-porridge? 

About hobby-horse? 

About hoppings? 

About wakes? 

About “feed-the-dove”? 

About hackins? 

About yule-doughs? 

About going-a-dooging? 

About loaf-stealing? 

About Julklaps? (Who has exhausted that subject, we should like to know?) 
About wad-shooting? 

About elder-wine? 

About pantomimes? 

About cards? 

About New-Year’s Day? 
About gifts? 

About wassail? 

About Twelfth-cake? 

About king and queen? 

About characters? 

About eating too much? 

About aldermen? 

About the doctor? 

About all being in the wrong? 
About charity? 

About all being in the right? 
About faith, hope, and endeavour? 
About the greatest plum-pudding for the greatest number? 


Esto perpetua—that is, faith, hope and charity, and endeavour; and plum-pudding 
enough by and by, all the year round, for everybody that likes it. Why that should not be 
the case, we cannot see—seeing that the earth is big, and human kind teachable, and God 
very good, and inciting us to do it. Meantime, gravity apart, we ask anybody whether 
any of the above subjects are exhausted; and we inform everybody, that all the above 
customs still exist in some parts of our beloved country, however unintelligible they may 
have become in others. But to give a specimen of the non-exhaustion of any one of their 
topics. 

Beef, for example. Now, we should like to know who has exhausted the subject of 
the fine old roast Christmas piece of beef, from its original appearance in the meadows as 
part of the noble sultan of the herd, glorious old Taurus—the lord of the sturdy brow and 

ponderous agility, a sort of thunderbolt of a beast, well chosen by Jove to disguise in, one of 
Nature’s most striking compounds of apparent heaviness and unencumbered activity— 
up to its contribution to the noble Christmas-dinner, smoking from the spit, and flanked 
by the outposts of Bacchus? John Bull (cannibalism apart) hails it like a sort of relation. 
He makes it part of his flesh and blood; glories in it; was named after it; has it served up, 
kd solemn occasions, with music and a hymn, as it was the other day at the royal city 
ner:— 
“Oh the roast beef of old England! 
And oh the old English roast beef!” 
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* And oh!” observe, not merely “oh!” again; but “and” with it; as if, though the same 
piece of beef, it were also another—another and the same—cut, and come again; making 
two of one, in order to express intensity and reduplication of satisfaction :— 


“Oh the roast beef of old England! 
And oh the old English roast beef!" 


We beg to assure the reader, that a whole Seer might be written on this single point 
of the Christmas-dinner; and “shall we be told” (as orators exclaim), “and this, too, in a 
British land," that the subject is exhausted!" 

'Then plum-pudding! What a word is that! how plump and plump again! How 
round and repeated and plenipotential! (There are two p's, observe, in plenipotential; and 
so there are in plum-pudding. We love an exquisite fitness—a might and wealth of 
adaptation.) Why, the whole round cheek of universal childhood is in the idea of plum- 
pudding; ay, and the weight of manhood, and the plenitude of the majesty of city dames. 
Wealth itself is symbolized by the least of its fruity particles. “A plum" isa city fortune— 
a million of money. He (the old boy, who has earned it)— 


* Puts in his thumb, 
videlicet, into his pocket, 
And pulls out a plum, 
And says, What a good man am I!” 


Observe a little boy at a Christmas-dinner, and his grandfather opposite him. What 
a world of secret similarity there is between them! How hope in one, and retrospection 
in the other, and appetite in both, meet over the same ground of pudding, and understand 
it to a nicety! How the senior banters the little boy on his third slice! and how the 
little boy thinks within himself that he dines that day as well as the senior! How both 
look hot and red and smiling, and juvenile! How the little boy is conscious of the Christ- 
nas-box in his pocket! (of which, indeed, the grandfather jocosely puts him in mind;) 
and how the grandfather is quite as conscious of the plum, or part of a plum, or whatever 
fraction it may be, in his own! How he incites the little boy to love money and good 
dinners all his life! and how determined the little boy is to abide by his advice—with a 
secret addition in favour of holidays and marbles—to which there is an analogy, in the 
senior's mind, on the side of trips to Hastings, and a game at whist! Finally, the old 
gentleman sees his own face in the pretty smooth one of the child; and if the child is not best 
pleased at his proclamation of the likeness (in truth, is horrified at it, and thinks it a sort of 
madness), yet nice observers, who have lived long enough to see the wonderful changes in 
people's faces from youth to age, probably discern the thing well enough, and feel a move- 
ment of pathos in considering the world of trouble and emotion that is the causer of the 
changes. That old man’s face was once like that little boy's! That little boy's will be one 
day like that old man’s! What a thought to make us all love and respect one another, if 
not for our fine qualities, then at least for the trouble and sorrow which we all go through! 
Ay, and joy too; for all people have their joys as well as troubles, at one time or 
another—most likely both together, or in constant alternation: and the greater part of 
troubles are not the worst things in the world, but only graver forms of the requisite 
motion of the universe, or workings towards a better condition of things, the greater or less 
violent according as we give them violence, or respect them like awful but not ill-meaning 
gods, and entertain them with a rewarded patience. Grave thoughts, you will say, for 
Christmas. But no season has a greater right to grave thoughts, in passing; and, for that 
very reason, no season has a greater right to let them pass, and recur to more light ones. 
So a noble and merry season to you, my masters; and may we meet, thick and three- 
fold, many a time and oft, in blithe yet most thoughtful pages! Fail not to call to mind, 
in the course of the 25th of this December month, that the divinest Heart that ever walked 
the earth was born on that day: and then smile and enjoy yourselves for the rest of it; for 
mirth is also of Heaven's making, and wondrous was the wine-drinking at Galilee. 


lirting—With the Dictionary 


I. FLIRT: To give (a person) a sharp sudden blow, or knock; to rap, strike. 
New ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


SYMPTOMS —THE Knock PERSONAL 


BEATRICE—I wonder that you will still be talking, Signior Benedick: nobody marks 
you. 
BENEDICK—What, my dear Lady Disdain! are you yet living? 

BEATRICE—Is it possible disdain should die while she hath such food to feed it as 
Signior Benedick? Courtesy itself must convert to disdain if you come in her presence. 

BrNEDICK— Then is courtesy a turn-coat. But it is certain I am loved ofall ladies, only 
you excepted: and I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart; for truly 
I love none. 

BEATRICE—A. dear happiness to women: they would else have been troubled with a 
pernicious suitor. I thank God and my cold blood, I am of your humour for that: I had 
rather hear my dog bark at a crow than a man swear he loves me. 

BENEDICK— God keep your ladyship still in that mind! so some gentleman or other 
shall 'scape a predestinate scratched face. SHAKESPEARE. 


There are certain censures which praise, just as there are certain praises which damn. 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


SYMPTOMS—THE Knock GENERIC 


Mrs. MirtamMAnt—Oh, the vanity of these men! If they did not commend us, we 
were not handsome! Beauty the lover’s gift! Lord, what is a lover that it can give? Why, 
one makes lovers as fast as one pleases, and they live as long as one pleases; and then, if 
one pleases, one makes more. 

MIRABELL—Very pretty. Why, you make no more of making lovers, madam, than of 
making so many card-matches. 

Mrs. MirLAMANT.—One no more owes one's beauty to a lover than one's wit to an echo. 
'They can but reflect what we look and say; vain empty things if we are silent or unseen, 
and want a being. 

MIRABELL—Yet to those two vain empty things you owe the two greatest pleasures 
of your life. 

Mrs. MirtAMANT—HoOw so? 

MiRABELL— To your lover you owe the pleasure of hearing yourselves praised, and to 
an echo the pleasure of hearing yourselves talk. CONGREVE. 


A PRACTICAL Hint 


It may be observed that when a young woman returns a rude answer to a young man’s 
civil remark, her heart is in a state which argues rather hopefully for his case than otherwise. 
i Harpy. 


bee $l DEAD PRACT ET LONER 


They played a game of forfeits. The girls put their heads together, and condemned her 
to kiss the one she loved best. But she rose, stately in her anger, and said: 

“May I not just as well give a blow to the one I like the least?” 

The moment after, Gosta’s cheek burned under her firm hand. He flushed a flaming 
red, but conquering himself, seized her hand, held it fast a second, and whispered: “ Meet 
me in half an hour in the red drawing-room on the lower floor.” 
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His blue eyes flashed on her and encompassed her with magical waves. She felt that 
she must obey. 
* * * * * * * * 
He sat down on the sofa beside her. Gently he put his arm about her waist. She did 
not move away. She pressed closer to him, threw her arms round his neck. *Ihave watched 
you this evening,” she whispered; “there is no one like you." LAGERLÖF. 


Love of itself's too sweet. The best of all 
Is when Love's honey has a touch of gall. HERRICK. 


ERAT ELUSIVE REASON WHY 


Elizabeth wanted Mr. Darcy to account for his having fallen in love with her. “My 
beauty you had early withstood, and as for my manners—my behaviour to you was at 
least always bordering on the uncivil, and I never spoke tọ you without rather wishing to 
give you pain than not. Now, be sincere; did you admire me for my impertinence? ” 

“For the liveliness of your mind, I did.” 

“You may as well call it impertinence at once. The fact is, you were disgusted with 
women who were always speaking, looking, and thinking for your approbation alone. I 
roused and interested you because I was unlike them.” JANE AUSTEN. 


'That you are in a terrible taking, 
By all these sweet oglings I see; 
But the fruit that can fall without shaking 
Indeed is too mellow for me. 
Lapy Mary WonrLEY MONTAGU. 


II. FLIRT: To play at courtship, to practise coquetry; to make love without serious 
intentions. NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Men shal not wowe a wight in hevinesse. CHAUCER. 


Not A GAME FOR THE HEAVY-HANDED 


Mns. MirzzAMANT—Well, what do you say to me? 

MiRABELL—I say that a man may as well make a friend by his wit, or a fortune by his 
honesty, as win a woman by plain dealing and sincerity. 

Mrs. MirrAMANT—Sententious Mirabell! Prithee, don't look with that violent and 
inflexible wise face like Solomon at the dividing of the child in an old tapestry hanging. 

MrRABELL—You are merry, madam, but I would persuade you for a moment to be 
serious. 

Mrs. Mi.LAMANT— What, with that face? No, if you keep your countenance, ’tis 
impossible I should hold mine.— Well, after all, there is, something very moving in a love- 
sick face. Ha! Ha! Ha!—Well, I won't laugh; don't be peevish.—Heigho! Now I'll be 
melancholy, as melancholy as a watch-light. Well, Mirabell, if ever you will win me, woo 
me now.—Nay, if you are so tedious, fare you well. CONGREVE. 


Why so pale and wan, fair lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well won't move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale? SUCKLING. 


Women of spirit are not to be won by mourners. Divert your mistress rather than sigh 
for her. The pleasant man she will desire for her own sake, but the languishing lover has 
nothing to hope from her. STEELE. 


There is lightness, laughter, a spice of mischief in genuine flirtation,—the fizzing of a 
champagne that is all froth, with never a drop of alcohol at the bottom of the glass. 
BOURGET. 
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No Puiace rog EARNESTNESS 


“So, Jenny, you've found another Perfect Man?" 
* Perfect, perhaps, but not so sweet as you, 
Not such a baby.” “Me? A baby!—Why, 
I am older than the rocks on which I sit—" 
Oh, how delightful, talking about oneself. 


* Jenny, adorable"—(what draws the line 
At the one word, *love"?) “has any one the right 
To look so lovely as you do to-night, 
To have such eyes and such a helmet of bright hair? " 
But candidly, he wondered, do I care? Arpous HuxrEv. 


Flirtation—attention without intention. Max O’RELL. 
Conscience has no more to do with gallantry than it has with politics. SHERIDAN. 


CoovuETRY—XIV CENTURY STYLE 


And with that word he gan to waxen red, 
And in his speche a litel wight he quook, 
And caste asyde a litel wight his hed, 
And stynte a while; and afterwards he wook, 
And sobreliche on hire he threw his look. CHAUCER. 


GALLANTRY—XVIII CENTURY STYLE 


When first in Celia's ear I poured 
A yet unpractised prayer, 
My trembling tongue sincere ignored 
The aids of “sweet” and “fair.” 
Ionly said as in me lay, 
I'd strive her worth to reach; 
She frowned, and turned her eyes away,— 
So much for truth in speech. 


'Then Delia came. I changed my plan. 
I praised her to her face; 
I praised her features,—praised her fan, 
Her lap-dog and her lace; 
I swore that not till Time were dead 
My passion should decay; 
She, smiling, gave her hand, and said 
‘Twill last, then,—for a day." Austin DOBSON. 


What we find the least of in flirtation, is love. La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
"Tis sweet to think that where’er we rove, 
We are sure to find something blissful and dear; 


And that when we are far from the lips we love, 
We've but to make love to the lips that are near. Tom Moore. 


III. FLIRT: To flit continually from one object to another. 
New ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Formed for flying, Love plumes his wing. Byron. 


Since "tis Nature's law to change, 
Constancy alone is strange. EARL OF ROCHESTER. 
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One should always be in love. That is the reason one should never marry. 
Oscar WILDE. 


SAFETY FIRST 


SPENCER—Are you—married at present? 

Rosarıe—Why, Mr. Wells, are you? 

SPENCER—Oh, no! I never marry! 

RosaLrrE—Oh, so many married men have said they'd never marry! 

SPENCER—Yes, but I've got a system. I never propose to ladies who could possibly 
accept me. I like to love hopelessly—and often—and often. SALISBURY FIELD. 


Love à la Don Juan is a sentiment of the same kind as a taste for hunting. It is a 
desire for activity which must be kept alive by divers objects, and by putting a man’s 
talents continually to the test. STENDHAL. 


FRE PROMISED LAND 


PrroLtA—Does the traveler who has spent two pleasant days in a city unknown to him 
the day before, settle there for life? No, he moves on the third day to see new lands. 

Mme. DE VALERY— Which frequently don’t measure up to the old. 

PRIOLA—No matter. He moves on. He changes. Love which never changes is 
stupid. Each new woman whom, like you, I covet and admire, is to me a Promised Land. 

Mme. DE VALERY—Into which you are not allowed to enter? 

PRIOLA—You are wrong. When I am in that state of war-like fever into which the 
intoxication of Beauty throws me; I see only my goal, my future captive. She is there 
before me, smiling and defiant. Cost what it may, she must belong to me. LAVEDAN. 


Are women books? says Hodge, then would mine were 
An Almanack, to change her every year. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


THe CONSTANCY OF THE INCONSTANT 


ANATOL—his is how I’m true to them—to all the women I have ever loved. I never 
forget a single one. I have only to turn over these letters and dead flowers and locks of 
hair, and back they come to me; I’m in love with them all again. I’ve often wished there 
were some Abracadabra which would really call them back out of the utter nothingness. 
If I knew of a word! 

Max—Let’s think of one. What about—“ My Only Love"? 

ANATOL—Yes: “ My Only Love"! And they'd all come: one from a little suburban villa, 
—one from her crowded drawing-room,—one from her dressing-room at the theater, 

Max-—Several from their dressing-rooms at the theater 

ANATOL—Several.—One from a shop, 

Max—One from your successor's arms. 

ANATOL—One from the grave,—one from here, one from there,—here they all are! 

Max—Would you mind not speaking the word? I somehow don't think they'd be 
pleasant company. I daresay they are not in love with you still, but I'm pretty sure they're 
still jealous of each other. 

- ANATOL—Wise man.—Let the phantoms rest. SCHNITZLER. 


IV. FLIRT: (English word.) Conversation between a man and woman of the world, in 
which the words play around the ideas of love and coquetry; amorous tactics. 
LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY (Translation). 


The conversation of beautiful and well-bred women is for me a sweet commerce. But 
"tis a commerce wherein a man must stand a little on his guard, especially those of a warm 
temperament like mine. MONTAIGNE. 
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CONVERSATION WITHOUT WORDS 


There were two of us in the comparment: a young officer with a tiny moustache and a 
young pretty woman. That was I. It happened so long ago that I am safe in referring to 
her as a pretty woman. 

Before long, things began to happen. The lieutenant moved to the seat opposite me, 
from which he was able to study me the better. He had very expressive eyes, and when first 
I looked at them they were raised to me questioningly, as if to say: “Dear lady, will you 
permit me to look at you?" I have never seen eyes that could plead so eloquently. ‘See 
with what respectful admiration I regard you! Can't you tell that you have kindled my 
impressionable soldier's heart into flame? Have pity on me." 

Ilaid my newspaper aside. With that gesture I indicated that I was willing to let the 
flirtation begin. It was as if I had said: ‘There, the screen which separated us is removed, 
and now, eye to eye." He answered with a look of gratitude, and an unspoken promise in 
his eyes assured me: “TI shall not forget what a gentleman owes a lady in a situation like 
this. I shall not address you; only my eyes shall speak for me." I thanked him with a 
glance. 

For a long time he looked at me dreamily, modestly, respectfully. He seemed to be 
studying my face with touching, reverence. Then he stared at my hands, as if to say: 
“What delicate white hands!" Then he looked at my feet. In that quiet, detached way 
men have of looking at things which don't belong to them. For a long time he studied me 
like that from head to foot. 

— What did your eyes answer? 

They answered, “Ah!” A languid, pleased “Ah!” with a tinge of reproach in it,— 
the sort of “Ah!” we utter when a man takes us firmly in his arms. I didn’t say it; I 
looked it. 

He didn’t misunderstand. Only his eyes grew sad and intent, as if to say: “Isn’t ita 
pity? We two are so ideally suited to each other. We can understand each other’s very 
glances. And yet we must always remain strangers.” He sighed and bade me farewell.— 
With his eyes. With his eyes he pressed a pure and tender kiss upon my brow. He shook 
his head sadly, and his eyes said: “‘ Nevermore—nevermore." By that time the train had 
reached Agram, and he got off. 

It was the most charmingly poetic tête-à-tête I have ever had. MOLNAR. 


lAcTICS: RECONNAISSANCE AND STRATEGIC 
RETIREMENT 


The glance is the great weapon of virtuous coquetry. With a glance one may say 
everything, and yet one can always deny the glance, for it cannot be repeated textually. 
STENDHAL. 


BARRAGE 


It was so much gained for her that she had him started off on abstractions, that he was 
discoursing on truth in personal relations, on duty, and the sacredness of love and marriage. 
It is well known that these abstract propositions serve admirably as a beginning, a starting- 
point. TURGENIEV. x 


AMBUSH 


The lady attended me as if she expected me to go on. 

* Consider then, madam,” continued I, laying my hand upon hers, “that grave people 
hate love for its name's sake, that selfish people hate it for their own, hypocrites for heaven's, 
and that all of us, being ten times worse frightened than hurt by the very report, —what a 
want of knowledge in this branch of commerce a man betrays who ever lets a word come out 
of his lips till an hour or two at least after the time that his silence upon it has become 
tormenting! A course of small quiet attentions, not so pointed as to alarm—nor so vague 
as to be misunderstood ;—with now and then a look of kindness, and little or nothing said 
upon it,—leaves Nature for our mistress, and she fashions it to her mind." 

“Then I solemnly declare," said the lady, blushing, “you have been making love to me 
all this while." STERNE. 
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SKIRMISH 


“T have broken two engagements for you to-day. How many have you broken for 
me?” 

“None,” said Selden calmly. “My only engagement at Bellomont was with you." 

She glanced down at him, faintly smiling. “Did you really come to Bellomont to see 
me?” 

“Of course I did.” 

Her look deepened meditatively. * Why?" she murmured. 

* Because you're such a wonderful spectacle: I always like to see what you are doing." 

“How do you know what I should be doing if you were not here?" 

Selden smiled. “I don’t flatter myself that my coming has deflected your course of 
action by a hair’s breath.” _ 

“That’s absurd—since if you were not here, I could obviously not be taking a walk with 
you.” 

“No; but your taking a walk with me is only another way of making use of your 
material. You are an artist, and I happen to be the bit of colour you are using to-day. It’sa 
part of your cleverness to be able to produce premeditated effects extemporaneously.”’ 

She took up his charge with a touch of resentment. “I don’t know,” she said, “why 
you are always accusing me of premeditation. You must find me a dismal kind of person 
if you suppose that I never yield to an impulse." 

“Ah, but I don’t suppose that: haven’t I told you that your genius lies in converting 
impulses into intentions?" Eprra WHARTON. 


HAND-TO-HAND ComBAT 


Romeo—THf I profane with my unworthiest hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this: 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
JuriET— Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this; 
For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiss. 
RowEo—Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? 
JULIET—Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 
RomEo—O, then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do; 
They pray; grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 
Jurigr—Saints do not move, though grant for prayers’ sake. 
Romro—Then move not, while my prayers’ effect I take. (Kisses her.) 
Thus from my lips by thine, my sin is purged. 
JuttetT—Then have my lips the sin that they have took. 
Romeo—Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urged! 
Give me my sin again. SHAKESPEARE. 


FERAL: Y SOLE: CE 


“Why should we two wait to be introduced?” he said. ‘‘We know one another. 
Tam Alvan. You are she of whom I have heard from Kollin: who else? Lucretia, the gold- 
haired; the gold-crested serpent, wise as her sire; Aurora breaking the clouds; in short, 
Clotilde.—You are aware that I hoped to meet you?" 

“Ts there a periodical advertisement of your hopes?—or do they come to us by in- 
tuition?" 

“Kollin was right! The ways of the serpent will be serpentine. I knew we must meet. 
It is no true day so long as the goddess of the morning and the sun-god are kept asunder. 
Ispeak of myself by what I have felt since I heard you." 

* You are sure of your divinity? " 

“Through my belief in yours." 

They bowed, smiling at the courtly exchanges. 
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* And tell me,” said he, “as to meeting me—?” 

She replied: “ When we are so like the rest of the world, we may confess our weakness.” 

* Unlike! For the world and I meet to part: not we two." 

Clotilde attempted an answer: it would not come. She tried to be offended by his 
lordly tone, and found it strangely inoffensive. His lording presence and the smile that 
was like a waving feather on it, compelled her so strongly to submit and hear, as to put her 
in danger of seeming to embrace this man's rapid advances. 

“You leave it to me to talk.” 

“Could I do better? " 

“You listen sweetly.” 

“Tt is because I like to hear." 

* You have the pearly little ear of a shell on the sand." 

“With the great sea sounding near." 

Alvan drew closer to her. ‘‘ What if I make a comparison of you with Paris?—the city 
of Paris, Lutetia." 

* Could you make it good?" 

He laughed and postponed it for a series of skimming discussions, like swallow-flights 
from the nest under the eaves to the surface of the stream, perpetually reverting to her, 
and provoking spirited replies, leading her to fly with him in expectation of a crowning 
compliment that must be singular and was evidently gathering confirmation in his mind 
from the touchings and probings of her character on these flights. 

She was like a lady danced off her sense of fixity, to whom the appearance of her whirl- 
ing figure in the mirror is both wonderful and reassuring; and she liked to be discussed, to be 
compared with anything, for the sake of being the subject, so as to be sure it was she that 
listened to a man that was a stranger, claiming her for his own; sure it was she that, by 
not breaking from him, implied consent; she that went speeding in this magical rapid round 
which slung her more and more out of her actual into her imagined self, compelled her to 
proceed, denied her the right to faint and call the world for aid and catch at it, though it 
was close by and at a signal would stop the terrible circling. 

The world was close by and had begun to stare. MEREDITH. 


V. FLIRTATION: A relation or mood established between a woman and the man who 
is making love to her. It is vaguely delicious and dangerously progressive from innocence to 
guilt, but presumptively terminable at any of the intermediate stages. 

PAUL HERVIEU, IN LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


GrERVASE—Just you and I—together—on the top of the world like this. 
MÉLISANDE— Yes, that's what I feel too. A. A. MILNE. 


How many very wantonly pleasant sports spring from the most decent and modest 
language on love! MONTAIGNE. 


Flirting is the virtuous woman's way of being sinful—and the sinful woman's way of 
being virtuous. BOURGET. 


To flirt is to nibble hors-d’ceuvres instead of making a full meal. Carron. 


Flirtation is the hypocrisy of the senses. SCHNITZLER. 


THe DownRIGHTNESS OF A KING 


Krinc Henry—I know no ways to mince it in love, but directly to say, “I love you": 
then if you urge me, farther than to say: * Do you, in faith? "—I wear out my suit. . . . I can- 
not look greenly nor gasp out my eloquence, nor have I no cunning in protestation. . . . Dear 
Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined constancy; for he perforce must do thee right, 
because he hath not the gift to woo in other places; for those fellows of infinite tongue, that 
can rhyme themselves into ladies’ favours, they do always reason themselves out again. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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À| son was at one of those mo- 
4 ments when the air rests quiet 
NM over land and sea. The old 
= =] breezes were gone; the new 
ones were not yet risen. The flowers in the 
mission garden opened wide; no wind came 
by day or night to shake the loose petals 
from their stems. Along the basking, 
silent, many-coloured shore gathered and 
lingered the crisp odours of the mountains. 
The dust hung golden and motionless long 
after the rider was behind the hill, and the 
Pacific lay like a floor of sapphire, whereon 
to walk beyond the setting sun into the 
East. One white sail shone there. Instead 
of an hour, it had been from dawn till 
afternoon in sight between the short head- 
lands; and the Padre had hoped that it 
might be the ship his homesick heart 
awaited. But it had slowly passed. From 
an arch in his garden cloisters he was now 
watching the last of it. Presently it was 
gone, and the great ocean lay empty. The 
Padre put his glasses in his lap. For a 
short while he read in his breviary, but 
soon forgot it again. He looked at the 
flowers and sunny ridges, then at the huge 
blue triangle of sea which the opening of 
the hills let into sight. “Paradise,” he 
murmured, “need not hold more beauty 
and peace. But I think I would exchange 
all my remaining years of this for one sight 
again of Paris or Seville. May God forgive 
me such a thought!” 

Across the unstirred fragrance of olean- 
ders the bell for vespers began to ring. Its 
tones passed over the Padre as he watched 
the sea in his garden. They reached his 
parishioners in their adobe dwellings near 
by. The gentle circles of sound floated 
outward upon the smooth, immense silence 
—over the vines and pear-trees; down the 
avenues of the olives; into the planted 


fields, whence women and children began to 
return; then out of the lap of the valley 
along the yellow uplands, where the men 
that rode among the cattle paused, looking 
down like birds at the map of their home. 
Then the sound widened, faint, unbroken, 
until it met Temptation in the guise of a 
youth, riding toward the Padre from the 
South, and cheered the steps of Temp- 
tation’s jaded horse. 

“For a day, one single day of Paris!” 
repeated the Padre, gazing through his 
cloisters at the empty sea. 

Once in the year the mother-world re- 
membered him. Once in the year, from 
Spain, tokens and home-tidings came to 
him, sent by certain beloved friends of his 
youth. A barkentine brought him these 
messages. Whenever thus the mother- 
world remembered him, it was like the touch 
of a warm hand, a dear and tender caress; 
a distant life, by him long left behind, 
seemed to be drawing the exile homeward 
from these alien shores. As the time for 
his letters and packets drew near, the eyes 
of Padre Ignacio would be often fixed 
wistfully upon the harbour, watching for 
the barkentine. Sometimes, as to-day, he 
mistook other sails for hers, but hers he 
mistook never. That Pacific Ocean, which, 
for all its hues and jeweled mists, he could 
not learn to love, had, since long before 
his day, been furrowed by the keels of 
Spain. Traders, and adventurers, and men 
of God had passed along this coast, planting 
their colonies and cloisters; but it was not 
his ocean. In the year that we, a thin strip 
of patriots away over on the Atlantic edge 
of the continent, declared ourselves an 
independent nation, a Spanish ship, in the 
name of Saint Francis, was unloading the 
centuries of her own civilization at the 
Golden Gate. San Diego had come earlier. 
Then, slowly, as mission after mission was 
built along the soft coast wilderness, new 
ports were established—at Santa Barbara, 
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and by Point San Luis for San Luis Obispo, 
which lay inland a little way up the gorge 
where it opened among the hills. Thus the 
world reached these missions by water; 
while on land, through the mountains, a 
road led to them, and also to many more 
that were too distant behind the hills for 
ships to serve—a rough road, long and 
lonely, punctuated with church towers and 
gardens. For the Fathers gradually so 
stationed their settlements that the traveler 
might each morning ride out from one 
mission and by evening of a day’s fair 
journey ride into the next. A lonely, 
rough, dangerous road, but lovely, too, with 
a name like music—E/ Camino Real. Like 
music also were the names of the missions— 
San Juan Capistrano, San Luis Rey de 
Francia, San Miguel, Santa Ynez—their 
very list is a song. 

So there, by-and-by, was our continent, 
with the locomotive whistling from Savan- 
nah to Boston along its eastern edge, and 
on the western the scattered chimes of Spain, 
ringing among the unpeopled mountains. 
Thus grew the two sorts of civilization— 
not equally. We know what has happened 
since. To-day the locomotive is whistling 
also from The Golden Gate to San Diego; 
but still the old mission-road goes through 
the mountains, and along it the footsteps 
of vanished Spain are marked with roses, 
and broken cloisters, and the crucifix. 

But this was 1855. Only the barkentine 
brought to Padre Ignacio the signs from the 
world that he once had known and loved so 
dearly. As for the new world making a 
rude noise to the northward, he trusted that 
it might keep away from Santa Ysabel, and 
he waited for the vessel that was overdue 
with its package containing his single 
worldly luxury. 

As the little, ancient bronze bell con- 
tinued swinging in the tower, its plaintive 
call reached something in the Padre’s 
memory. Softly, absently, he began to 
sing. He took up the slow strain not 
quite correctly, and dropped it, and took 
it up again, always in cadence with the bell: 


At length he heard himself, and, glancing 


at the belfry, smiled a little. “It is a 
pretty tune,” he said, “and it always made 
me sorry for poor Fra Diavolo, Auber him- 
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self confessed to me that he had made it 
sad and put the hermitage bell to go with 
it, because he too was grieved at having to 
kill his villain, and wanted him, if possible, 
to die in a religious frame of mind. And 
Auber touched glasses with me and said— 
how well I remember it!—‘Is it the good 
Lord, or is it merely the devil, that makes 
me always have a weakness for rascals?’ I 
told him it was the devil. I was not a 
priest then. I could not be so sure with 
my answer now.” And then Padre Ignacio 
repeated Auber’s remark in French: “ ‘Est- 
ce le bon Dieu, ou est-ce bien le diable, qui 
veut toujours que j’aime les coquins?’ I 
don’t know! I don’t know! I wonder if 
Auber has composed anything lately? I 
wonder who is singing ‘Zerlina’ now?” 

He cast a farewell look at the ocean, and 
took his steps between the monastic herbs, 
the jasmines and the oleanders to the sac- 
risty. “At least,” he said, “if we cannot 
carry with us into exile the friends and the 
places we have loved, music will go whither 
we go, even to an end of the world such as 
this.—Felipe!" he called to his organist. 
“Can they sing the music I taught them 
for the Dixit Dominus to-night?” 

“Ves, father, surely." 

“Then we will have that. And, Felipe—" 
The Padre crossed the chancel to the small, 
shabby organ. “Rise, my child, and listen. 
Here is something you can learn. Why, see 
now if you cannot learn it from a single 
hearing.” 

The swarthy boy of sixteen stood watch- 
ing his master’s fingers, delicate and white, 
as they played. Thus, of his own accord, he 
had begun to watch them when a child of 
six; and the Padre had taken the wild, 
half-scared, spellbound creature and made 
a musician of him. 

“There, Felipe!” he said now. “Can 
you do it? Slower, and more softly, 
muchacho mio. It is about the death of a 
man, and it should go with our bell.” 

The boy listened. “Then the father has 
played it a tone too low," said he, “for 
our bell rings the note of sol, or something 
very near it, as the father must surely 
know." He placed the melody in the right 
key—an easy thing for him; and the Padre 
was delighted. 

“Ah, my Felipe," he exclaimed, “what 
could you and I not do if we had a better 
organ! Only a little better! See! above 
this row of keys would be a second row, and 
many more stops. Then we would make 
such music as has never yet been heard 
in California. But my people are so poor 
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and so few! And some day I shall have 
passed from them, and it will be too late.” 

* Perhaps," ventured Felipe, “the Ameri- 
canos d 

“They care nothing for us, Felipe. They 
are not of our religion—or of any religion, 
from what I can hear. Don't forget my 
Dixit Dominus." 

'The Padre retired once more to the 
sacristy, while the horse that brought 
Temptation came over the hill. . 

'The hour of service drew near; and as 
the Padre waited he once again stepped out 
for a look at the ocean; but the blue tri- 
angle of water lay like a picture in its frame 
of land, bare as the sky. “I think, from 
the colour, though,” said he, “that a little 
more wind must have begun out there.” 

'The bell rang a last short summons to 
prayer. Along the road from the south a 
young rider, leading a pack-animal, ambled 
into the mission and dismounted. Church 
was not so much in his thoughts as food and, 
after due digestion, a bed; but the doors 
stood open, and, as everybody was passing 
within them, more variety was to be gained 
by joining this company than by waiting 
outside alone until they should return from 
their devotions. So he seated himself in a 
corner near the entrance, and after a brief, 
jaunty glance at the sunburned, shaggy con- 
gregation, made himself as comfortable as 
might be. He had not seen a face worth 
keeping his eyes open for. The simple choir 
and simple fold, gathered for even-song, paid 
him no attention—a rough American bound 
for the mines was but an object of aversion 
to them. 

The Padre, of course, had been instantly 
aware of the stranger’s presence. To be 
aware of unaccustomed presences is the 
sixth sense with vicars of every creed and 
heresy; and if the parish is lonely and the 
worshipers few and seldom varying, a new- 
comer will gleam out like a new book to be 
read. And a trained priest learns to read 
keenly the faces of those who assemble to 
worship under his guidance. But Amer- 
ican vagrants, with no thoughts save of gold- 
digging, and an overweening illiterate jar- 
gon for speech, had long ceased to interest 
this priest, even in his starvation for com- 
pany and talk from the outside world; and 
therefore after the intoning he sat with his 
homesick thoughts unchanged, to draw 
both pain and enjoyment from the music 
that he had set to the Dixit Dominus. He 
listened to the tender chorus that opens 
William Tell; and, as the Latin psalm pro- 
ceeded, pictures of the past rose between 
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him and the altar. One after another came 
these strains he had taken from operas 
famous in their day, until at length the 
Padre was murmuring to some music sel- 
dom long out of his heart—not the Latin 
verse which the choir sang, but the original 
French words: 


* Ah, voilà mon envie, 
Voilà mon seul désir: 
Rendez-moi ma patrie, 
Ou laissez-moi mourir." 


Which may be rendered: 


But one wish I implore, 
One wish is all my cry: 

Give back my native land once more, 
Give back, or let me die. 


Then it happened that his eye fell again 
upon the stranger near the door, and he 
straightway forgot his Dixit Dominus. The 
face of the young man was no longer hidden 
by the slouching position he had at first 
taken. “I only noticed his clothes at 
first," thought the Padre. Restlessness was 
plain upon the handsome brow, and violence 
was in the mouth; but Padre Ignacio liked 
the eyes. “He is not saying any prayers,” 
he surmised, presently. “I doubt if he has 
said any for a long while. And he knows 
my music. He is of educated people. He 
cannot be American. And now—yes, he 
has taken—I think it must be a flower, 
from his pocket. I shall have him to dine 
with me." And vespers ended with rosy 
clouds of eagerness drifting across the 
Padre's brain. 


II 


But the stranger made his own beginning. 
As the priest came from the church, the 
rebellious young figure was waiting. “Your 
organist tells me," he said, impetuously, 
“that it is you who 3 

“May I ask with whom I Moe the great 
pleasure of speaking?" said the Padre, put- 
ting formality to the front and his pleasure 
out of sight. 

The stranger's face reddened beneath its 
sun-beaten bronze, and he became aware of 
the Padre's pale features, molded by re- 
finement and the world. “I beg your le- 
nience," said he, with a graceful and con- 
fident utterance, as of equal to equal. “My 
name is Gaston Villeré, and it was time I 
should be reminded of my manners. " 

The Padre's hand waved a polite nega- 
tive. 

* Indeed, yes, Padre. 


But your music 
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has amazed me. If you carried such as- 
sociations as— Ah! the days and the 
nights!"—he broke off. “To come down 
a California mountain and find Paris at the 
bottom! The Huguenots, Rossini, Hérold 
—I was waiting for I} Trovatore.” 

“Ts that something new?" inquired the 
Padre eagerly. 

The young man gave an exclamation. 
“The whole world is ringing with it!” he 
cried. 

“But Santa Ysabel del Mar isa long way 
from the whole world,” murmured Padre 
Ignacio. 

* Indeed, it would not appear to be so," 
returned young Gaston. “I think the 
Comédie Frangaise must be round the 
corner.” 

A thrill went through the priest at the 
theater’s name. “And have you been long 
in America?” he asked. 

“Why, always—except two years of for- 
eign travel after college. ” 

“An American!" exclaimed the surprised 
Padre, with perhaps a tone of disappoint- 
ment in his voice. “But no Americans 
who are yet come this way have been—have 
been ”—he veiled the too-blunt expression 
of his thought—‘‘have been familiar with 
The Huguenots,” he finished, making a 
slight bow. 

Villeré took his under-meaning. “I come 
from New Orleans,” he returned. “And in 
New Orleans there live many of us who can 
recognize a—who can recognize good music 
wherever we hear it." And he made a 
slight bow in his turn. 

The Padre laughed outright with pleasure 
and laid his hand upon the young man’s 
arm. “You have no intention of going 
away to-morrow, I trust?" 

* With your leave," answered Gaston, “I 
will have such an intention no longer. ” 

It was with the air and gait of mutual 
understanding that the two now walked 
on together toward the Padre's door. The 
guest was twenty-five, the host sixty. 

* And have you been in America long?" 
inquired Gaston. 

“Twenty years.” 

* And at Santa Ysabel how long? " 

“Twenty years.” 

“T should have thought,” said Gaston 
looking lightly at the desert and unpeopled 
mountains, ** that now and again you might 
have wished to travel." 

“Were I your age,’ ' murmured Padre Ig- 
nacio, “ it might be so.’ 

The evening had now ripened to the long 
after-glow of sunset. The sea was the purple 
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of grapes, and wine-coloured hues flowed 
among the high shoulders of the mountains. 

“T have seen a sight like this," said Gas- 
ton, between Granada and Malaga." 

"So you know Spain!" said the Padre. 

Often he had thought of this resemblance, 
but never till now met any one to share his 
thought. The courtly proprietor of San 
Fernando and the other patriarchal ran- 
cheros with whom he occasionally ex- 
changed visits across the wilderness knew 
hospitality and inherited gentle manners, 
sending to Europe for silks and laces to give 
their daughters; but their eyes had not 
looked upon Granada, and their ears had 
never listened to William Tell. 

“Tt is quite singular,” pursued Gaston, 
“how one nook in the world will suddenly 
remind you of another nook that may be 
thousands of miles away. One morning, 
behind the Quai Voltaire, an old, yellow 
house with rusty balconies made me almost 
homesick for New Orleans.” 

“The Quai Voltaire!" said the Padre. 

“T heard Rachel in Valerie that night,” 
the young man went on. "Did you know 
that she could sing, too? She sang several 
verses by an astonishing little Jew violon- 
cellist that is come up over there. ” 

The Padre gazed down at his blithe guest. 
“To see somebody, somebody, once again, 
is very pleasant to a hermit!” 

“Tt cannot be more pleasant than arriv- 
ing at an oasis,” returned Gaston. 

They had delayed on the threshold to 
look at the beauty of the evening, and now 
the priest watched his parishioners come and 
go. “How can one make companions— " 
he began; then, checking himself, he said: 
“Their souls are as sacred and immortal as 
mine, and God helps me to help them. But 
in this world it is not immortal souls that we 
choose for companions; it is kindred tastes, 
intelligences, and—and so I and my books 
are growing old together, you see,” he add- 
ed, more lightly. “You will find my vol- 
umes as behind the times as myself.” 

He had fallen into talk more intimate 
than he wished; and while the guest was 
uttering something polite about the nobility 
of missionary work, he placed him in an 
easy-chair and sought aguardiente for his 
immediate refreshment. Since the year's 
beginning there had been no guest for him 
to bring into his rooms, or to sit beside him 
in the high seats at table, set apart for the 
gente fina. 

Such another library was not then in 
California; and though Gaston Villeré, in 
leaving Harvard College, had shut Horace 
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and Sophocles for ever at the earliest in- 
stant possible under academic requirements, 
he knew the Greek and Latin names that he 
now saw as well as he knew those of Shak- 
spere, Dante, Molière, and Cervantes. These 
were here also; but it could not be precisely 
said of them, either, that they made a part 
of the young man's daily reading. As he 
surveyed the Padre's august shelves, it was 
with a touch of the histrionic Southern grav- 
ity which his Northern education had not 
wholly schooled out of him that he said: 

“I fear I am no scholar, sir. But I know 
what writers every gentleman ought to 
respect. 

The polished Padre bowed gravely to this 
compliment. 

It was when his eyes caught sight of the 
music that the young man felt again at 
ease, and his vivacity returned to him. 
Leaving his chair, he began enthusiastically 
to examine the tall piles that filled one side 
of the room. The volumes lay piled and 
scattered everywhere, making a pleasant 
disorder; and, as perfume comes from a 
flower, memories of singers and chandeliers 
rose bright from the printed names. Norma 
Tancredi, Don Pasquale, La Vestale, dim 
lights in the fashions of to-day, sparkled 
upon the exploring Gaston, conjuring the 
radiant halls of Europe before him. “The 
Barber of Seville!” he presently exclaimed. 
* And I happened to hear it in Seville. " 

But Seville’s name brought over the 
Padre a new rush of home thoughts. “Is 
not Andalusia beautiful?" he said. “Did 
you see it in April, when the flowers come?" 

“Yes,” said Gaston, among the music. 
“T was at Cordova then. " 

* Ah, Cordova!" murmured the Padre. 

“Semiramide!” cried Gaston, lighting 
upon that opera. “That was a week! I 
should like to live it over, everv day and 
night of it!" 

“Did you reach Malaga from Marseilles 
or Gibraltar?" asked the Padre, wistfully. 

“From Marseilles. Down from Paris 
through the Rhone Valley, you know.” 

“Then you saw Provence! And did you 
go, perhaps, from Avignon to Nismes by 
the Pont du Gard? There is a place I have 
made here—a little, little place—with olive- 
trees. And now they have grown, and it 
looks something like that country, if you 
stand in a particular position. I will take 
you there to-morrow. I think you will 
understand what I mean.”’ 

“Another resemblance!” said the volatile 
and happy Gaston. “We both seem to 
have an eye for them. But, believe me, 
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Padre, I could never stay here planting 
olives. I should go back and see the origi- 
nal ones—and then I'd hasten on to Paris." 
And, with a volume of Meyerbeer open in 
his hand, Gaston hummed: “‘‘ Robert, Rob- 
ert, toi que j'aime. Why, Padre, I think 
that your library contains none of the 
masses and all of the operas in the world!" 

“I will make you a little confession,” 
said Padre Ignacio, *and then you shall 
give me a little absolution. ” 

“For a penance,” said Gaston; “you 
must play over some of these things to me.” 

“T suppose I could not permit myself 
this luxury,” began the Padre, pointing to 
his operas, “and teach these to my choir, 
if the people had any worldly associations 
with the music. But I have reasoned that 
the music cannot do them harm i: 

The ringing of a bell here interrupted 
him. ‘In fifteen minutes," he said, our 
poor meal will be ready for you." The good 
Padre was not quite sincere when he spoke 
of a poor meal." While getting the aguar- 
diente for his guest he had given orders, and 
he knew how well such orders would be car- 
ried out. He lived alone, and generally 
supped simply enough, but not even the 
ample table at San Fernando could surpass 
his own on occasions. And this was for him 
indeed an occasion! 

“Your half-breeds will think I am one of 
themselves, " said Gaston, showing his dusty 
clothes. “I am not fit to be seated with 
you." But he did not mean this any more 
than his host had meant his remark about 
the food. In his pack, which an Indian had 
brought from his horse, he carried some 
garments of civilization. And presently, 
after fresh water and not a little painstak- 
ing with brush and scarf, there came back 
to the Padre a young guest whose elegance 
and bearing and ease of the great world 
were to the exiled priest as sweet as was his 
traveled conversation. : 

They repaired to the hall and took their 
seats at the head of the long table. For 
the Spanish centuries of stately custom 
lived at Santa Ysabel del Mar, inviolate, 
feudal, remote. 

They were the only persons of quality 
present; and between themselves and the 
gente de razon a space intervened. Behind 
the Padre’s chair stood an Indian to wait 
upon him, and another stood behind the 
chair of Gaston Villeré. Each of these ser- 
vants wore one single white garment, and 
offered the many dishes to the gente fina 
and refilled their glasses. At the lower end 
of the table a general attendant waited 
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upon mesclados—the half-breeds. There was 
meat with spices, and roasted quail, with 
various cakes and other preparations of 
grain; also the brown fresh olives and 
grapes, with several sorts of figs and plums, 
and preserved fruits, and white and red 
wine—the white fifty years old. Beneath 
the quiet shining of candles, fresh-cut flow- 
ers leaned from vessels of old Mexican and 
Spanish make. 

There at one end of this feast sat the wild, 
pastoral, gaudy company, speaking little 
over their food; and there at the other the 
pale Padre, questioning his visitor about 
Rachel. The mere name of a street would 
bring memories crowding to his lips; and 
when his guest told him of a new play he 
was ready with old quotations from the 
same author. Alfred de Vigny they spoke 
of, and Victor Hugo, whom the Padre 
disliked. Long after the dulce, or sweet 
dish, when it was the custom for the 
vaqueros and the rest of the retainers to rise 
and leave the gente fina to themselves, the 
host sat on in the empty hall, fondly talking 
to his guest of his bygone Paris and fondly 
learning of the later Paris that the guest 
had seen. And thus the two lingered, ex- 
changing their enthusiasms, while the 
candles waned, and the long-haired Indians 
stood silent behind the chairs. 

“But we must go to my piano," the host 
exclaimed. For at length they had come 
to a lusty difference of opinion. The Padre, 
with ears critically deaf, and with smiling, 
unconvinced eyes, was shaking his head, 
while young Gaston sang Trovatore at him, 
and beat upon the table with a fork. 

“Come and convert me, then," said 
Padre Ignacio, and he led the way. “ Doni- 
zetti I have always admitted. There, at 
least, is refinement. If the world has taken 
to this Verdi, with his street-band music— 
But there, now! Sit down and convert me. 
Only don't crush my poor little Erard with 
Verdi's hoofs. I brought it when I came. 
It is behind the times, too. And, oh, my 
dear boy, our organ is still worse. So old, 
so old! To get a proper one I would sacri- 
fice even this piano of mine in a moment— 
only the tinkling thing is not worth a sou 
to anybody except its master. But there! 
Are you quite comfortable?" And having 
seen to his guest's needs, and placed spirits 
and cigars and an ash-tray within his reach, 
the Padre sat himself comfortably in his 
chair to hear and expose the false doctrine of 
Il Trovatore. 

By midnight all of the opera that Gaston 
could recall had been played and sung twice. 
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The convert sat in his chair no longer, but 
stood singing by the piano. The potent 
swing and flow of rhythms, the torrid, copi- 
ous inspiration of the South, mastered him. 
“Verdi has grown," he cried. ‘Verdi is 
become a giant." And he swayed to the 
beat of the melodies, and waved an en- 
thusiastic arm. He demanded every note. 
Why did not Gaston remember it all? But 
if the barkentine would arrive and bring the 
whole music, then they would have it right! 
And he made Gaston teach him what words 
he knew. ‘“‘Non ti scordar,’ ” he sang— 
“‘non ti scordar di me.’ That is genius. 
But one sees how the world moves when one 
is out of it. ‘A nostri monti ritorneremo’; 
home to our mountains. Ah, yes, there is 
genius again." And the exile sighed and 
his spirit voyaged to distant places, while 
Gaston continued brilliantly with the music 
of the final scene. 

Then the host remembered his guest. “I 
am ashamed of my selfishness," he said. 
“Tt is already to-morrow.” 

“T have sat later in less good company,” 
answered the pleasant Gaston. “And I 
shall sleep all the sounder for making a 
convert.” 

“You have dispensed roadside alms,” 
said the Padre, smiling. “And that should 
win excellent dreams." 

'Thus, with courtesies more elaborate than 
the world has time for at the present day, 
they bade each other good-night and parted, 
bearing their late candles along the quiet 
halls of the mission. To young Gaston in 
his bed easy sleep came without waiting, 
and no dreams at all. Outside his open 
window was the quiet, serene darkness, 
where the stars shone clear, and tranquil 
perfumes hung in the cloisters. But while 
the guest lay sleeping all night in unchanged 
position like a child, up and down between 
the oleanders went Padre Ignacio, walking 
until dawn. Temptation indeed had come 
over the hill and entered the cloisters. 


III 


Dav showed the ocean's surface no longer 
glassy, but lying like a mirror breathed 
upon; and there between the short head- 
lands came a sail, gray and plain against 
the flat water. The priest watched through 
his glasses, and saw the gradual sun grow 
strong upon the canvas of the barkentine. 
The message from his world was at hand, yet 
to-day he scarcely cared so much. Sitting 
in his garden yesterday, he could never have 
imagined such a change. But his heart did 
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not hail the barkentine as usual. Books, 
music, pale paper, and print—this was all 
that was coming to him, and some of its 
savour had gone; for the siren voice of Life 
had been speaking with him face to face, 
and in his spirit, deep down, the love of the 
world was restlessly answering it. Young 
Gaston showed more eagerness than the 
Padre over this arrival of the vessel that 
might be bringing Trovatore in the nick 
of time. Now he would have the chance, 
before he took his leave, to help rehearse the 
new music with the choir. He would be a 
missionary, too: a perfectly new experience. 

* And you still forgive Verdi the sins of 
his youth?" he said to his host. “I won- 
der if you could forgive mine?" 

* Verdi has left his behind him," retorted 
the Padre. 

“But I am only twenty-five!" exclaimed 
Gaston, pathetically. 

“Ah, don't go away soon!" pleaded the 
exile. It was the first unconcealed com- 
plaint that had escaped him, and he felt 
instant shame. 

But Gaston was too much elated with the 
enjoyment of each new day to comprehend 
the Padre's soul. The shafts of another's 
pain might hardly pierce the bright armour 
of his gaiety. He mistook the priest's en- 
treaty, for anxiety about his own happy 
spirit. 

“Stay here under your care?" he asked. 
* It would do me no good, Padre. Tempta- 
tion sticks closer to me than a brother!" 
and he gave that laugh of his which had dis- 
armed severer judges than his host. “By 
next week I should have introduced some 
sin or other into your beautiful Garden of 
Ignorance here. It will be much safer for 
your flock if I go and join the other serpents 
at San Francisco. " 

Soon after breakfast the Padre had his 
two mules saddled, and he and his guest 
set forth down the hills together to the 
shore. And, beneath the spell and confi- 
dence of pleasant, slow riding and the 
loveliness of everything, the young man 
talked freely of himself. 

“And, seriously," said he, “if I missed 
nothing else at Santa Ysabel, I should long 
for—how shall I say it?—for insecurity, for 
danger, and of all kinds—not merely danger 
to the body. Within these walls, beneath 
these sacred bells, you live too safe for a man 
like me." 

“Too safe!" These echoed words upon 
the lips of the pale Padre were a whisper 
too light, too deep, for Gaston’s heedless 
ear. 
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“Why,” the young man pursued in a 
spirit that was but half levity, “though I 
yield often to temptation, at times I have 
resisted it, and here I should miss the very 
chance to resist. Your garden could never 
be Eden for me, because temptation is ab- 
sent from it." 

* Absent!" Still lighter, still deeper, was 
this whisper that the Padre breathed. 

“I must find life!" exclaimed Gaston. 
* And my fortune at the mines, I hope. I 
am not a bad fellow, Father. You can easily 
guess all the things I do. I have never, to 
my knowledge, harmed any one. I didn't 
even try to kill my adversary in an affair 
of honour. I gave him a mere flesh-wound, 
and by this time he must be quite recovered. 
He was my friend. But as he came between 
Iher-2mc? 

Gaston stopped, and the Padre, looking 
keenly at him, saw the violence that he had 
noticed in church pass like a flame over the 
young man's handsome face. 

“There’s nothing dishonourable,” said 
Gaston, answering the priest's look. And 
then, because this look made him not quite 
at his ease: “Perhaps a priest might feel 
obliged to say it was dishonourable. She 
and her father were—a man owes no fidelity 
before he is—but you might say that had 
been dishonourable. " 

“T have not said so, my son.” 

*T did what every gentleman would do," 
insisted Gaston. 

“And that is often wrong!" said the 
Padre, gently and gravely. “But I'm not 
your confessor." 

“No,” said Gaston, looking down. “And 
itisallover. It will not begin again. Since 
leaving New Orleans I have traveled an in- 
nocent journey straight to you. And when 
I make my fortune I shall be in a position 
to return and e 

“Claim the pressed flower?" suggested 
the Padre. He did not smile. 

“Ah, you remember how those things 
are!” said Gaston; and he laughed and 
blushed. 

“Yes,” said the Padre, looking at the an- 
chored barkentine, ‘‘I remember how those 
things are." 

For a while the vessel and its cargo and 
the landed men and various business and 
conversations occupied them. But the 
freight for the mission ance seen to, there 
was not much else to detain them. 

'The barkentine was only a coaster like 
many others which had begun to fill the 
sea a little more of late years, and presently 
host and guest were riding homeward. 
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Side by side they rode, companions to the 
eye, but wide apart in mood; within the 
turbulent young figure of Gaston dwelt a 
spirit that could not be more at ease, while 
revolt was steadily kindling beneath the 
schooled and placid mask of the Padre. 

Yet still the strangeness of his situation 
in such a remote, resourceless place came 
back as a marvel into the young man’s lively 
mind. Twenty years in prison, he thought, 
and hardly aware of it! And he glanced at 
the silent priest. A man so evidently fond 
of music, of theaters, of the world, to whom 
pressed flowers had meant something once 
—and now contented to bleach upon these 
wastes! Not even desirous of a brief holi- 
day, but finding an old organ and some old 
operas enough recreation! ‘“‘It is his age, I 
suppose,” thought Gaston. And then the 
notion of himself when he should be sixty 
occurred to him, and he spoke. 

“Do you know, I do not believe,” said 
he, *that I should ever reach such con- 
tentment as yours.” 

“Perhaps you will,” said Padre Ignacio, 
in a low voice. j 

“Never!” declared the youth. ‘‘It comes 
only to the few, I am sure." 

“Yes. Only to the few,” murmured the 
Padre. 

“I am certain that it must be a great 
possession, ” Gaston continued; “and yet— 
and yet—dear me! life is a splendid thing!" 

“There are several ways to live it,” said 
the Padre. 

“Only one for me!" cried Gaston. “ Ac- 
tion, men, women, things—to be there, to 
be known, to play a part, to sit in the front 
seats; to have people tel one another, 
‘There goes Gaston Villeré!’ and to deserve 
one’s prominence. Why, if I were Padre 
of Santa Ysabel del Mar for twenty years— 
no! for one year—do you know what I 
should have done? Some day it would 
have been too much for me. I should have 
left these savages to a pastor nearer their 
own level, and I should have ridden down 
this cafion upon my mule, and stepped on 
board the barkentine, and gone back to my 
proper sphere. You will understand, sir, 
that I am far from venturing to make any 
personal comment. I am only thinking 
what a world of difference lies between 
natures that can feel as alike as we do upon 
so many subjects. Why, not since leaving 
New Orleans have I met any one with whom 
I could talk, except of the weather and the 
brute interests common to us all. That 
such a one as you should be here is like a 
dream.” 
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“But it is not a dream," said the Padre. 

* And, sir—pardon me if I do say this— 
are you not wasted at Santa Vsabel del 
Mar? I have seen the priests at the other 
missions. They are—the sort of good men 
that I expected. But are you needed to 
save such souls as these?" 

“There is no aristocracy of souls," said 
the Padre, again whispering. 

“But the body and the mind!" cried 
Gaston. ‘My God, are they nothing? Do 
you think that they are given to us for 
nothing but a trap? You cannot teach such 
a doctrine with your library there. And how 
about all the cultivated men and women 
away from whose quickening society the 
brightest of us grow numb? You have held 
out. But will it be for long? Are you 
never to save any souls of your own kind? 
Are not twenty years of mesclados enough? 
No, no!" finished young Gaston, hot with 
his unforeseen eloquence; *I should ride 
down some morning and take the barken- 
tine." 

Padre Ignacio was silent for a space. 

“T have not offended you?" asked the 
young man. 

“No. Anything but that. You are sur- 
prized that I should—choose—to stay here. 
Perhaps you may have wondered how I 
came to be here at all?" 

“T had not intended any impertinent—” 

“Oh no. Put such an idea out of your 
head, my son. You may remember that I 
was going to make you a confession about 
my operas. Let us sit down in this shade.” 

So they picketed the mules near the 
stream and sat down. 


IV 


* You have seen," began Padre Ignacio, 
* what sort of a man I—was once. Indeed, 
it seems very strange to myself that you 
should have been here not twenty-four hours 
yet, and know so much of me. For there 
has come no one else at all"—the Padre 
paused a moment and mastered the un- 
steadiness that he had felt approaching ia 
his voice—''there has been no one else 
to whom I have talked so freely. In my 
early days I had no thought of being a 
priest. My parents destined me for a 
diplomatic career. There was plenty of 
money and—and all the rest of it; for by 
inheritance came to me the acquaintance of 
many people whose names you would be 
likely to have heard of. Cities, people of 
fashion, artists—the whole of it was my 
element and my choice; and by-and-by I 
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married, not only where it was desirable, 
but where I loved. Then for the first time 
Death laid his staff upon my enchantment, 
and I understood many things that had been 
only words to me hitherto. To have been a 
husband for a year, and a father for a mo- 
ment, and in that moment to lose all—this 
unblinded me. Looking back, it seemed to 
me that I had never done anything except 
for myself all my days. I left the world. 
In due time I became a priest and lived in 
my own country. But my worldly expe- 
rience and my secular education had given 
to my opinions a turn too liberal for the 
place where my work was laid. I was soon 
advised concerning this by those in au- 
thority over me. And since they could not 
change me and I could not change them, 
yet wished to work and to teach, the New 
World was suggested and I volunteered to 
give the rest of my life to missions. It was 
soon found that some one was needed here, 
and for this little place I sailed, and to these 
humble people I have dedicated my service. 
'They are pastoral creatures of the soil. 
'Their vineyard and cattle days are apt to 
be like the sun and storm around them— 
strong alike in their evil and in their good. 
All their years they live as children—chil- 
dren with men's passions given to them like 
deadly weapons, unable to measure the 
harm their impulses may bring. Hence, 
even in their crimes, their hearts will gener- 
ally open soon to the one great key of love, 
while civilization makes locks which that 
key cannot always fit at the first turn. And 
coming to know this," said Padre Ignacio, 
fixing his eyes steadily upon Gaston, “you 
will understand how great a privilege it is 
to help such people, and how the sense of 
something accomplished—under God— 
should bring Contentment with Renuncia- 
tion." 

“Yes,” said Gaston Villeré. Then, think- 
ing of himself, * I can understand it in a man 
like you." 

“Do not speak of me at all!” exclaimed 
the Padre, almost passionately. “But pray 
Heaven that you may find the thing yourself 
some day—Contentment with Renunciation 
—and never let it go.” 

“Amen!” said Gaston, strangely moved. 

“That is the whole of my story,” the 
priest continued, with no more of the recent 
stress in his voice. ‘And now I have talked 
to you about myself quite enough. But 
you must have my confession." He had 
now resumed entirely his half-playful tone. 
“T was just a little mistaken, you see—too 
self-reliant, perhaps—when I supposed, in 
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my first missionary ardour, that I could get 
on without any remembrance of the world 
at all. I found that I could not. And so 
I have taught the old operas to my choir— 
such parts of them as are within our com- 
pass and suitable for worship. And cer- 
tain of my friends still alive at home are 
good enough to remember this taste of 
mine and to send me each year some of the 
new music that I should never hear of 
otherwise. 'Then we study these things 
also. And although our organ is a miser- 
able affair, Felipe manages very cleverly 
to make it do. And while the voices are 
singing these operas, especially the old 
ones, what harm is there if sometimes the 
priest is thinking of something else? So 
there’s my confession! And now, whether 
Trovatore is come or not, I shall not allow 
you to leave us until you have taught all 
you know of it to Felipe.” 

The new opera, however, had duly ar- 
rived. And as he turned its pages Padre 
Ignacio was quick to seize at once upon the 
music that could be taken into his church. 
Some of it was ready fitted. By that after- 
noon Felipe and his choir could have ren- 
dered “Ah! se l’ error t’ ingombra"' with- 
out slip or falter. 

Those were strange rehearsals of I} 
Trovatore upon this California shore. For 
the Padre looked to Gaston to say when 
they went too fast, or too slow, and to cor- 
rect their emphasis. And since it was hot, 
the little Erard piano was carried each day 
out into the mission garden. There, in the 
cloisters among the jessamine, the orange 
blossoms, the oleanders, in the presence of 
the round yellow hills and the blue triangle 
of sea, the Miserere was slowly learned. The 
Mexicans and Indians gathered, swarthy 
and black-haired, around the tinkling in- 
strument that Felipe played; and presiding 
over them were young Gaston and the pale 
Padre, walking up and down the paths, 
beating time or singing now one part and 
now another. And so it was that the wild 
cattle on the uplands would hear Trova- 
tore hummed by a passing vaquero, while 
the same melody was filling the streets of 
the far-off world. 

For three days Gaston Villeré remained, 
at Santa Ysabel del Mar; and though not. 
a word of restlessness came from him, his 
host could read San Francisco and the gold- 
mines in his countenance. No, the young 
man could not have stayed here for twenty 
years! And the Padre forbore urging his 
guest to extend his visit. 

“But the world is small,” the guest de- 
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clared at parting. “Some day it will not 
be able to spare you any longer. And then 
we are sure to meet. But you shall hear 
from me soon, at any rate. ” 

Again, as upon the first evening, the two 
exchanged a few courtesies, more graceful 
and particular than we, who have not time, 
and fight no duels, find worth a man’s 
while at the present day. For duels are 
gone, which is a very good thing, and with 
them a certain careful politeness, which is 
a pity; but that is the way in the eternal 
profit and loss. So young Gaston rode 
northward out of the mission, back to the 
world and his fortune; and the Padre stood 
watching the dust after the rider had passed 
from sight. Then he went into his room 
with a drawn face. But appearances at 
least had been kept up to the end; the 
youth would never know of the older man's 
unrest. 


V 


TEMPTATION had arrived with Gaston, 
but was destined to make a longer stay at 
Santa Ysabeldel Mar. Yetit was perhapsa 
week before the priest knew this guest was 
come to abide with him. The guest could 
be discreet, could withdraw, was not at 
first importunate. 

Sail away on the barkentine? A wild 
notion, to be sure! although fit enough to 
enter the brain of such a young scape- 
grace. The Padre shook his head and 
smiled affectionately when he thought of 
Gaston Villeré. The youth’s handsome, 
reckless countenance would shine out, smil- 
ing, in his memory, and he repeated Auber’s 
old remark, “Is it the good Lord, or is it 
merely the devil, that always makes me 
have a weakness for rascals?” 

Sail away on the barkentine! Imagine 
taking leave of the people here—of Felipe! 
In what words should he tell the boy to go 
on industriously with his music? No, this 
was not imaginable! The mere parting 
alone would make it for ever impossible to 
think of such a thing. “And then,” he 
said to himself each new morning, when he 
looked out at the ocean, “I have given to 
them my life. One does not take back.a 
gift.” 

Pictures of his departure began to shine 
and melt in his drifting fancy. He saw 
himself explaining to Felipe that now his 
presence was wanted elsewhere; that there 
would come a successor to take care of 
Santa Ysabel—a younger man, more useful, 
and able to visit sick people at a distance. 
“For I am old now. I should not be long 
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here in any case." He stopped and pressed 
his hands together; he had caught his 
Temptation in the very act. Now he sat 
staring at his Temptation’s face, close to 
him, while there in the triangle two ships 
went sailing by. 

One morning Felipe told him that the 
barkentine was here on its return voyage 
south. “Indeed?” said the Padre, coldly. 
“The things are ready to go, I think." For 
the vessel called for mail and certain boxes 
that the mission sent away. Felipe left the 
room in wonder at the Padre’s manner. 
But the priest was laughing secretly to see 
how little it was to him where the barken- 
tine was, or whether it should be coming 
or going. But in the afternoon, at his 
piano, he found himself saying, “Other ships 
call here, at any rate." And then for the 
first time he prayed to be delivered from 
his thoughts. Vet presently he left his seat 
and looked out of the window for a sight 
of the barkentine; but it was gone. 

The season of the wine-making passed, 
and the preserving of all the fruits that the 
mission fields grew. Lotions and medicines 
were distilled from garden herbs. Perfume 
was manufactured from the petals of flowers 
and certain spices, and presents of it des- 
patched to San Fernando and Ventura, and 
to friends at other places; for the Padre 
had a special receipt. As the time ran on, 
two or three visitors passed a night with 
him; and presently there was a word at 
various missions that Padre Ignacio had 
begun to show his years. At Santa Ysabel 
del Mar they whispered, “The Padre is not 
well." Yet he rode a great deal over the 
hills by himself, and down the cañon very 
often, stopping where he had sat with Gas- 
ton, to sit alone and look up and down, now 
at the hills above, and now at the ocean 
below. Among his parishioners he had cer- 
tain troubles to soothe, certain wounds to 
heal; a home from which he was able to 
drive jealousy; a girl whom he bade her 
lover set right. But all said, “The Padre 
is unwell." And Felipe told them that 
the music seemed nothing to him any more; 
he never asked for his Dixit Dominus 
nowadays. Then for a short time he was 
really in bed, feverish with the two voices 
that spoke to him without ceasing. ‘You 
have given your life,” said one voice. “And 
therefore," said the other, “have earned 
the right to go home and die." “You are 
winning better rewards in the service of 
God," said the first voice. ‘‘God can be 
better served in other places, " answered the 
second. As he lay listening he saw Seville 
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again, and the trees of Aranhal, where he 
had been born. The wind was blowing 
through them, and in their branches he 
could hear the nightingales. ‘Empty! 
Empty!" he said, aloud. And he lay for 
two days and nights hearing the wind and 
the nightingales in the far trees of Aranhal. 
But Felipe, watching, only heard the Padre 
crying through the hours, Empty! Empty!” 

Then the wind in the trees died down, 
and the Padre could get out of bed, and 
soon be in the garden. But the voices 
within him still talked all the while as he 
sat watching the sails when they passed 
between the headlands. Their words, falling 
for ever the same way, beat his spirit sore, 
like blows upon flesh already bruised. If he 
could only change what they said, he would 
rest. 

“Has the Padre any mail for Santa Bar- 
bara?" asked Felipe. ‘The ship bound 
southward should be here to-morrow.” 

“T will attend to it,” said the priest, not 
moving. And Felipe stole away. 

At Felipe’s words the voices had stopped, 
asaclock finishes striking. Silence, strained 
like expectation, filled the Padre’s soul. 
But in place of the voices came old sights of 
home again, the waving trees at Aranhal; 
then it would be Rachel for a moment, 
declaiming tragedy while a houseful of 
faces that he knew by name watched her; 
and through all the panorama rang the 
pleasant laugh of Gaston. For a while in 
the evening the Padre sat at his Erard 
playing Trovatore. Later, in his sleepless 
bed he lay, saying now and then: “To 
die at home! Surely I may be granted at 
least this.” And he listened for the inner 
voices. But they were not speaking any 
more, and the black hole of silence grew 
more dreadful to him than their arguments. 
Then the dawn came in at his window, and 
he lay watching its gray grow warm into 
colour, until suddenly he sprang from his 
bed and looked at the sea. Blue it lay, sap- 
phire-hued and dancing with points of gold, 
lovely and luring as a charm; and over its 
triangle the south-bound ship was approach- 
ing. People were on board who in a few 
weeks would be sailing the Atlantic, while he 
would stand here looking out of this same 
window. “Merciful God!” he cried, sinking 
on his knees. “Heavenly Father, Thou 
seest this evil in my heart! Thou knowest 
that my weak hand cannot pluck it out! 
My strength is breaking, and still Thou 
makest my burden heavier than I can bear." 
He stopped, breathless and trembling. The 
same visions were flitting across his closed 
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eyes; the same silence gaped like a dry 
crater in his soul. ‘There is no help in 
earth or heaven,” he said, very quietly; and 
he dressed himself. 


VI 


Ir was still so early that few of the In- 
dians were stirring, and one of these saddled 
the Padre’s mule. Felipe was not yet 
awake, and for a moment it came in the 
priest’s mind to open the boy’s door softly, 
look at him once more, and come away. 
But this he did not, nor even take a farewell 
glance at the church and organ. He bade 
nothing farewell, but, turning his back upon 
his room and his garden, rode down the 
cafion. 

The vessel lay at anchor, and some one 
had landed from her and was talking with 
other men on the shore. Seeing the priest 
slowly coming, this stranger approached to 
meet him. 

“You are connected with the mission 
here?" he inquired. 

Lj I—am. 2) 

“Perhaps it is with you that Gaston 
Villeré stopped?” 

“The young man from New Orleans? 
Yes. Iam Padre Ignacio.” 

“Then you'll save me a journey. I 
promised him to deliver these into your own 
hands." 

The stranger gave them to him. 

“A bag of gold-dust, " he explained, “and 
a letter. I wrote it at his dictation while 
he was dying. He lived hardly an hour 
afterward.” 

The stranger bowed his head at tne 
stricken cry which his news elicited from the 
priest, who, after a few moments’ vain effort 
to speak, opened the letter and read: 


My dear Friend,—It is through no man's fault 
but mine that I have come to this. I have had 
plenty of luck, and lately have been counting the 
days until I should return home. But last night 
heavy news from New Orleans reached me, and I 
tore the pressed flower to pieces. Under the first 
smart and humiliation of broken faith I was rendered 
desperate, and picked a needless quarrel. Thank 
God, it is I who have the punishment. My dear 
friend, as I lie here, leaving a world that no man ever 
loved more, I have come to understand you. For 
you and your mission have been much in my 
thoughts. It is strange how good can be done, not 
at the time when it is intended, but afterwards; 
and you have done this good to me. I say over your 
words, “Contentment with Renunciation,” and 
believe that at this last hour I have gained some- 
thing like what you would wish me to feel. For I 
do not think that I desire it otherwise now. My 
life would never have been of service, I am afraid. 
You are the last person in this world who has spoken 
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serious words to me, and I want you to know that 
now at length I value the peace of Santa Ysabel as T 
could never have done but for seeing your wisdom 
and goodness. You spoke of a new organ for your 
church. Take the gold-dust that will reach you 
with this, and do what you will with it. Let me at 
least in dying have helped some one. And since 
there is no aristocracy in souls—you said that to me; 
do you remember?—perhaps you will say a mass 
for this departing soul of mine. I only wish, since 
my body must go under ground in a strange country, 
that it might have been at Santa Ysabel del Mar, 
where your feet would often pass. 


“At Santa Ysabel del Mar, where your 
feet would often pass." The priest re- 
peated this final sentence aloud, without 
being aware of it. 

“Those are the last words he ever spoke,” 
said the stranger, "except bidding me 
good-by. " 

“You knew him well, then?" 

“No; not until after he was hurt. 
the man he quarreled with. ” 

'The priest looked at the ship that would 
sail onward this afternoon. 

Then a smile of great beauty passed over 
his face, and he addressed the stranger. 
“I thank you. You will never know what 
you have done for me." 

“Tt is nothing," answered the stranger, 
awkwardly. “He told me you set great 
store on a new organ.” 

Padre Ignacio turned away from the ship 
and rode back through the gorge. When 
he had reached the shady place where once 
he had sat with Gaston Villeré, he dis- 
mounted and again sat there, alone by the 
stream, for many hours. Long rides and 
outings had been lately so much his cus- 
tom that no one thought twice of his ab- 
sence; and when he returned to the mission 
in the afternoon, the Indian took his mule, 
and he went to his seat in the garden. But 
it was with another look that he watched 
the sea; and presently the sail moved across 
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the blue triangle, and soon it had rounded 
the headland. 

With it departed Temptation for ever. 

Gaston's first coming was in the Padre's 
mind; and, as the vespers bell began to 
ring in the cloistered silence, a fragment of 
Auber's plaintive tune passed like a sigh 
across his memory: 


For the repose of Gaston's young, world- 
loving spirit, they sang all that he had 
taught them of 77 Trovatore. 

After this day, Felipe and all those who 
knew and loved the Padre best, saw seren- 
ity had returned to his features; but for 
some reason they began to watch those 
features with more care. 

“Still,” they said, “he is not old." And 
as the months went by they would repeat: 
“We shall have him yet for many years.” 

Thus the season rolled round, bringing the ~ 
time for the expected messages from the 
world. Padre Ignacio was wont to sit in 
his garden, waiting for the ship, as of old. 

* As of old," they said, cheerfully, who 
saw him. But Renunciation with Content- 
ment they could not see; it was deep down 
in his silent and thankful heart. 

One day Felipe went to call him from his 
garden seat, wondering why the ringing of 
the bell had not brought him to vespers. 
Breviary in lap, and hands folded upon it, 
the Padre sat among his flowers, looking at 
the sea. Out there amid the sapphire-blue, 
tranquil and white, gleamed the sails of the 
barkentine. It had brought him a new 
message, not from this world; and Padre 
Ignacio was slowly borne in from the garden, 
while the mission-bell tolled for the passing 
of a human soul. 


|! GUuARDED SECRETS 


Around a virgin daughter of a king are guardian walls, and ere one cometh at the walls 


are fierce men. 


He must therefore be acceptable in all ways who shall enter in. 


So is 


it wonderful that God should cause His secrets to be guarded by ferocity, and that of many 
kinds? Else were it a too simple thing for fearful men to enter in and ravish. Lo, I tell 
you, there is nothing worth the winning that must not be won; and this also: he who hath 
the secret hath it by his own worth, and that proved. 

(“The Book of the Sayings of Tsiang Samdup.”) The Devil's Guard. TALBOT MUNDY. 


Che Yule-Log in Provence 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


pruex——IN THE court-yard there was more than the ordinary morning commotion of 
farm life, and the buzz of talk going on at the well and the racing and shouting 
of a parcel of children all had in it a touch of eagerness and expectancy. While 
I still was drinking my coffee—in the excellence and delicate service of which I 
zxamd| recognized the friendly hand of Misè Fougueiroun—there came a knock at my 
door; and, upon my answer, the Vidame entered—looking so elate and wearing so blithe 
an air that he easily might have been mistaken for a frolicsome middle-aged sunbeam. 

* Hurry! Hurry!” he cried, while still shaking both my hands. “This is a day of days 
—we are going now to bring home the cacho-fid, the yule-log! Put on a pair of heavy shoes— 
the walking is rough on the mountain-side. But be quick, and come down the moment 
that you are ready. Now I must be off. There is a world for me to do!" And the old 
gentleman bustled out of the room while he still was speaking, and in a few moments I 
heard him giving orders to some one with great animation on the terrace below. 

When I went down-stairs, five minutes later, I found him standing in the hall by the 
open doorway. . . . “It is a most important matter," he said, “this bringing home of the 
cacho-fiò. The whole family must take part in it. The head of the family—the grand- 
father, the father, or the eldest son—must cut the tree; all the others must share in carrying 
home the log that is to make the Christmas fire. And the tree must a fruit-bearing tree. 
With us it usually is an almond or an olive. The olive especially is sacred. Our people, 
getting their faith from their Greek ancestors, believe that lightning never strikes it. But 
an apple-tree or a pear-tree will serve the purpose, and up in the Alp region they burn the 
acorn-bearing oak. What we shall do to-day is an echo of Druidical ceremonial—of the 
time when the Druid priests cut the yule-oak and with their golden sickles reaped the 
sacred mistletoe; but old Jan here, who is so stiff for preserving ancient customs, does not 
know that this custom, like many others that he stands for, is the survival of a rite." . .. 

Marius completed his work by cutting through the trunk again, making a noble cacho- 
fiò near five feet long—big enough to burn, according to the Provengal rule, from Christmas 
Eve until the evening of New Year's Day. 

It is not expected, of course, that the log shall burn continuously. Each night it is 
smothered in ashes and is not set a-blazing again until the following evening. But even 
when thus husbanded the log must be a big one to last the week out, and it is only in rich 
households that the rule can be observed. Persons of modest means are satisfied if they 
can keep burning the sacred fire over Christmas Day; and as to the very poor, their cac/to- 
fiò is no more than a bit of a fruit-tree's branch—that barely, by cautious guarding, will 
burn until the midnight of Christmas Eve. Yet this suffices; and it seems to me that 
there is something very tenderly touching about these thin yule-twigs which make, with 
all the loving ceremonial and rejoicing that might go with a whole tree-trunk, the poor 
man's Christmas fire. In the country, the poorest man is sure of his cacho-fiò. The Pro- 
vencaux are a kindly race, and the well-to-do farmers are not forgetful of their poorer 
neighbours at Christmas time. An almond-branch always may be had for the asking; and 
often, along with other friendly gifts toward the feast, without any asking at all. Indeed, 
as I understood from the Vidame's orders, the remainder of our old almond was to be cut 
up and distributed over the estate and about the neighbourhood—and so the life went 
out from it finally in a Christmas blaze that brightened many homes. In the cities, of 
course, the case is different; and, no doubt, on many a chill hearth no yule-fire burns. But 
even in the cities this kindly usage is not unknown. Among the boat-builders and ship- 
wrights of the coast towns the custom long has obtained— being in force even in the Govern- 
ment dock-yard at Toulon—of permitting each workman to carry away a cacho-fió from the 
refuse oak timber; and an equivalent present frequently is given at Christmas time to the 
labourers in other trades. . 

Our procession took on grand proportions, I should explain, because our yule-log was 
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of extraordinary size. But always the yule-log is brought home in triumph. If it is small, 
it is carried on the shoulder of the father or the eldest son; if it is a goodly size, those two 
carry it together; or a young husband and wife may bear it between them—as we actually 
saw a thick branch of our almond borne away that afternoon—while the children caracole 
around them or lend little helping hands. 

À Being come to the Mazet, the log was stood on end in the court-yard in readiness to be 
taken thence to the fire-place on Christmas Eve. I fancied that the men handled it with a 
certain reverence; and the Vidame assured me that such actually was the case. . . . He 
added, by way of instance, that any one who sat on a yule-log would pay in his person for 
his temerity either with a dreadful stomach-ache that would not permit him to eat his 
Christmas dinner, or would suffer a pest of boils. He confessed that he always had wished 
to test practically this superstition, but that his faith in it had been too strong to suffer 
him to make the trial! . . . 

The laying of the yule-log followed; a ceremony so grave that it has all the dignity of, 
and really is, a religious rite. The buzz of talk died away into silence as Elizo's father, the 
oldest man, took by the hand and led out into the court-yard where the log was lying his 
great-grandson, the little Tounin, the youngest child: it being the rule that the nominal 
bearers of the cacho-fiò to the hearth shall be the oldest and the youngest of the family— 
the one personifying the year that is dying, the other the year new-born. Sometimes, and 
this is the prettiest rendering of the custom, the two are an old, old man and a baby carried 

. in its mother's arms—while between them the real bearers of the burden walk. 

In our case the log actually was carried by Marius and Esperit; but the tottering old 
man clasped its forward end with his thin feeble hands, and its hinder end was clasped 
by the plump feeble hands of the tottering child. Thus, the four together, they brought it 
in through the doorway and carried it thrice around the room, circling the supper-table and 
the lighted candles; and then, reverently, it was laid before the fire-place—that still some- 
times is called in Provengal the /ar. 

There was a pause, while the old man filled out a cup of viz cué; and a solemn hush 
fell upon the company, and all heads were bowed, as he poured three libations upon the 
log, saying with the last: “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost !"—Aand then cried with all the vigour that he could infuse into his thin and quaver- 
ing old voice: 

Cacho-fid 
Bouto-fid! 
Alegre! Alègre! 
Dieu nous alégre! 
Caléndo vén! Tout bén vén! 
Diéu nous fague la gràci de vèire l'an que vèn, 
E se noun sian pas mai, que noun fuguen pas mens! 


Yule-log, 
Catch fire! 
Joy! Joy! 
God gives us joy! 
Christmas comes! All good comes! 
May God give us grace to see the coming year, 
And if we are not more, may we not be less! 


_ As he ended his invocation, he crossed himself, as did all the rest; and a great glad 
shout was raised of “ Alègre! Alègre!” as Marius and Esperit—first casting some fagots of 
vine-branches on the bed of glowing coals—placed the yule-log upon the fire. Instantly 
the vines blazed up, flooding the room with brightness; and as the yule-log glowed and 
reddened, everybody cried, 

Cacho-fiò, 

Bouto-fiò! 
Alègre! Alègre! 

again and again—as though the whole of them together had gone merry-mad! 

In the midst of this triumphant rejoicing the bowl from which the libation had been 
poured was filled afresh with viz cue and was passed from hand to hand and lip to lip— 
beginning with the little Tounin, and so upward in order of seniority until it came last of 
all to the old man—and from it each drank to the new fire of the new year. . . . 


iving and Receiving 


DYTE SVT FLUGAS 


FEOUCCORDING to many of the 
a Old Masters the earliest Christ- 
| mas presents were given nearly 

|| two thousand years ago and 
were received probably with the 
utmost embarrassment. They consisted 
principally of gold and frankincense and 
myrrh, and were laid at the feet of a tiny 
Baby lying in a manger in a stable in 
Judæa, the givers being three Wise Men— 
some say even kings—írom the East: 
Melchior, Caspar, and Balthasar. It is 
principally from pictures of the visit of 
the Three Kinzs that we derive our ideas 
of the incident; and it would now be a 
very arduous task to correct those ideas. 
But as a matter of Biblical history, the 
Child had long been born when the Wise 
Men arrived, and He was then not in the 
manger, butinthehouse. SeeSt. Matthew's 
narrative, chapter II, verse 11. St. Luke, 
in his story, makes the new-born Infant’s 
first visitor neither Kings nor Wise Men 
from the East but shepherds. 

In any case, the Baby can have had 
nothing to say, and how its mother, who 
had been in a state of surprise for some 
months, and her husband, who also had 
not a few thoughts to carry, behaved, we 
shall never know. But those were the first 
Christmas presents, and for nineteen cen- 
turies the custom of giving them has been 
growing; but whether the art of giving 
them is any nearer perfection now than 
then is a question. I know, at any rate, 
that I was given several last Christmas 
which were not as “exactly what I had been 
wanting," as I protested they were. 

Be this as it may, it is firmly fixed in our 
minds that, on His entrance into the world, 
the little Jesus was greeted with golden 
vessels containing frankincense and myrrh, 
and all children born on December 25, 
since that December 25 so long ago, have 
felt it to be an injustice that their birthday 
and Christmas Day, by coinciding, should 
deprive them of half their proper meed of 
notice. A witty and fanciful friend of mine 
makes, however, the startling suggestion 
that in selecting that day on which to be 
born, Christ offers another proof of un- 


selfishness. As to what the Infant thought 
as the grave strangers laid the offerings at 
His feet, we are in ignorance; but we know 


“that later, at any rate, He gave some at- 


tention to the question of gifts, for did He 
not bewilder all children (especially at 
Christmas) and puzzle not a few of their 
elders, by enunciating the astonishing prop- 
osition that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive? 

Even those, however, who require time 
to take in the full significance of this saying 
will readily agree that giving is usually 
simpler—so much simpler indeed that there 
is almost no comparison between the two 
actions. Giving can be so easy as to be 
almost automatic, whereas receiving can 
make demands on every nerve. Givers, 
particularly careless ones—and most givers 
think too little—can survive to a great age 
and never have to practise any of the facial 
contortions and the tactful verbal insinceri- 
ties which recipients of their generosity 
must be continually calling to their aid; 
whereas, if the art of giving were rightly 
understood and practised, the only expres- 
sion to be seen on the features of the re- 
ceivers of presents would be one of surprise 
and joy mingled, and that phrase, which is 
almost as common at Christmas time as 
“Same to you ”—“ Oh, thank you so much; 
it's exactly what I wanted," would ring 
with the bell-like tones and vibrations of 
genuineness. As it is—wholly because giv- 
ing is so simple: an affair of a shop-assist- 
ant's advice, of the writing of a cheque—as 
it is, most elephants are white. 

Profane as well as sacred history tells us 
more of the giving of presents than of their 
reception. In fact, to enumerate the offer- 
ings of king to king is one of the historian's 
simple pleasures. But we have, as a rule, 
no information either as to the remarks 
made by the recipient whose appraising eye 
checked off the apes and the ivory and the 
peacocks, or the consultations of the 
Ministers of State às the consignment of 
generosity was being made up. One can see 
them in committee a few days before the 
monarch sets forth on his expedition to the 
friendly State: “Don’t you think” (the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer is speaking), 
“don’t you think two hundred milk-white 
steeds excessive? Wouldn’t one hundred 
do?” 

“Or even fifty? " says the Home Secretary. 

“Yes, or even fifty. It isn't as if we 
were visiting a really first-class Power "— 
and so with the bars of gold, the precious 
stones, the spices (such as the Queen of 
Sheba carried to Solomon), all would have 
to be carefully measured according to the 


importance of the other king or the néed of. 


his alliance. 

And then there is his side of the transac- 
tion: “Well, I must say I think they might 
have been a little less stingy. Only five hun- 
dred bales of silk! Not enough for more than 
half the ladies of the Court; for you can't 
expect any two to wear the same colour. 
And only thirty palfreys! Distinctly on 
the mean side." I forget what Henry the 
Eighth gave Francis the First at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, but the odds are that 
not a little criticism resulted. And yet the 
odds also are that Francis vowed, hand on 
heart, that it was all exactly what he had 
been most desiring. 

In those old days the first thought of the 
receiver of a present was to return it in 
kind; which has a certain crudity, and in- 
deed imports an element of calculation into 
the act of giving at all. It was impossible 
for the visiting monarch nct to speculate 
on what he was going to receive on his de- 
parture; and that is bad. A small child 
intently preparing, under what she con- 
ceives to be conditions of profound secrecy, 
a gift for her mother is one of the prettiest 
of sights. It would lose at least half its 
charm if it were the rule that on presenting 
the kettle-holder or egg-cover she was in- 
stantly to be handed one for herself. 

Proverbial philosophy warns us not to 
look gift-horses in the mouth; but the lessons 
of the past point in the other direction. 
Troy would still be standing had the 
advice of the old saw been disregarded. 
None the less, it might do a world of good 
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if one Christmas—this next Christmas, for 
example—we all decided to tell the truth 
and say exactly what we thought of our 
presents. “Thank you for nothing. I can 
see where you've erased your own name 
and put mine in." ‘Surely I was worth 
more than three-and-eleven! I saw these 
at Harker's last week, and noted the price." 
* What's the use of giving me a diary when 
you must know I never keep one?” * Good 
heavens, you don't really expect me to 
wear a tie of that colour!" But in spite of 
the salutary effect upon givers which might 
result, I doubt if we could go so far. The 
human family is held together so largely by 
compromise and lack of candour that its 
total disintegration might follow; and do 
we want that yet? Not before the next 
cricket season, at any rate. 

So much for the wrong kind of present. 
As for the best, it has been laid down that 
no present is worth having unless the giver 
would rather have kept it for himself; and 
I think the truth lurks here. And there is 
still another variety, but it cannot be very 
common. At least—perhaps it is. At a 
certain home, the head of which was a 
stern and not too lavish autocrat in the 
house, whatever he might have been out of 
it, there was delivered one Christmas Eve 
a mysterious box brought by a mysterious 
man, who refused to divulge any particu- 
lars; merely saying it was for the master. 
When, after much speculation, it was 
opened, it was found to contain a massive 
piece of silver, on which was an inscription 
stating that it was the gift of an unknown 
neighbour and was offered as some recogni- 
tion of the many kind and generous acts 
which the recipient had, within the donor's 
cognizance, performed, often with complete 
anonymity. 'The master of the house did 
not conceal his satisfaction as he read this 
engraved testimonial, even if his family 
were more successful with their surprise. 
Long afterwards it was discovered that, 
with the idea of impressing them, he had 
sent it himself. 


On a Perfum'd Lady 


By 


ROBERT HERRICK 


OU say y'are sweet; how sho'd we know 
Whether that you be sweet or no? 
From Powders and Perfumes keep free; 
Then shall we smell how sweet you be. 


here is a Tavern 
in the Town 


BY. JAMES STEPHENS 


SSIHE old gentleman entered, and 
Ww was about to sit down, when a 
x4} button became detached from 
(| some portion of his raiment 
and rolled upon the floor. He 
picked the button up and observed that he 
would keep it for his housekeeper to sew 
on, and, while speaking on the strangeness 
of housekeeping and buttons, he came 
slowly to the subject of matrimony— 


“Like so many other customs,” said he, 
“marriage is not native to the human race, 
nor is it altogether peculiar to it. So far as 
I am aware no person was ever born mar- 
ried, and in extreme youth bachelors and 
spinsters are so common as to call for no re- 
mark. Nature strives, not for duality as in 
the case of the Siamese Twins, but for in- 
dividuality. We are all born strongly sep- 
arated, and I am often inclined to fancy 
that this ceremony of joining appears very 
like flying in the face of Providence. I 
have also thought, on the other hand, that 
the segregation of humanity into male and 
female is not an economic practice, but I 
fear the foundation of the sex habit is by 
this time so deeply trenched in our natures 
as to be practically ineradicable. 

“Throughout nature the male and female 
habit is usual: all beasts are born of one or 
the other gender, and this is also the case in 
the vegetable kingdom: but I am not aware 
that the ridiculous and wasteful prepara- 
tions with which we encumber matrimony 
obtain also among plants and animals. Cer- 
tainly, among some animals courtship, as 
we understand it, is practised—Wolves, for 


a 


instance, are an extraordinarily acute people 
who make good husbands and fathers, and 
in these relations they display a tenderness 
and courtesy which one only acquainted 
with their out-of-door manners would 
scarcely credit them with. Their courtship 
is conducted under circumstances of extraor- 
dinary rigour. A he-wolf who becomes 
enamoured of a female from another tribe is 
forced, in attempting to wed her, to set his 
life upon the venture, and, disdaining all the 
fury of her numerous relatives, he must 
forcibly detach her from her family, kill or 
maim all her other suitors, sustain in a 
wounded and desperate condition a pro- 
longed chase over the snow-clad Russian 
Steppes, and, ultimately, consummate his 
nuptials, if he can, with as many limbs as 
his lady’s family have failed to collect off 
him. This is a courtship admirably fitted 
to evolve a hardy and Spartan race strong 

in the virtues of reliance and self-control. 
“Spiders, on the other hand, are a people 
whom I despise on several counts, but must 
admire on others. They conduct their love 
affairs in an even more tragic style. In 
every event matrimony is a tragedy, but in 
the case of spiders it is a catastrophe. Spi- 
ders are a very sour and pessimistic people 
who live in walls, corners of hotel bedrooms 
and holes generally, in which places they 
weave very delicate webs, and sit for a long 
period in a state of philosophic ecstasy, 
contemplating the infinite. Their principal 
pastimes are killing flies and committing 
suicide—both of which games should be en- 
couraged. Like so many other unhappy 
creatures, they are born with a gender from 
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which there is no escape. The male spider 
is very much smaller than the female, and 
he does not care greatly for his life. When 
he does not desire to live any longer he com- 
mits matrimony or suicide. He weds a large 
and fierce wife, who, when in expectation of 
progeny, kills him, and, being a thorough- 
going person as all females are, she also eats 
him, possibly at his own request, and thus 
she relieves her husband of the tedium of 
existence and herself of the necessity for 
seeking immediate victual. I do not know 
whether male spiders are very plentiful or 
extremely scarce, but I cite this as an ex- 
ample of the extravagance and economy of 
the female gender. 

“Of the courting habits of fish I have 
scanty knowledge. Fish are very ugly, 
dirty creatures who appear to live entirely in 
water, and they have been known to follow 
a ship for miles in the disgusting hope of 
garbage being thrown to them by the stew- 
ard. Their chief pastime is weighing each 
other, for which purpose they are liberally 
provided with scales. They can be captured 
by nets, or rods and lines, or, when they are 
cockles, they can be captured by the human 
hand, but, in this latter case, they cannot be 
tamed, having very little intelligence. The 
cockle has no scale, and feels the deprivation 
keenly, hiding himself deep in the sea and 
seldom venturing forth except at night-time. 
He is composed of two shells and a soft 
piece, is chiefly useful for poisoning children, 
and is found at Sandymount, a place where 
nobody but a cockle would live. Other fish 
may be generally described as, crabs, pink- 
eens, red herrings and whales. How these 
conduct their matrimonial adventures I do 
not know—the statement that whales are 
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fond of pinkeens is true only in a food sense, 
for these races have never been observed to 
intermarry. 

“A great many creatures capture or capti- 
vate their mates by singing.—These are usu- 
ally, but not always, birds, and include wily 
wagtails, larks, canary birds and the crested 
earwig. Poets, music hall comedians and 
cats may also be included in this category. 
Dogs are imperative and dashing wooers, 
but they seldom sing. Peacocks expand 
their tails before the astonished gaze of their 
brides, showing how the female sex is over- 
borne by minor, unimportant advantages. 
Frogs, I believe, make love in the dark, 
which is a wise thing for them to do—they 
are very witty folk, but confirmed sentimen- 
talists. Grocers’ assistants attract their 
mates by exposing very tall collars and 
brown boots. Drapers’ assistants follow 
suit, with the comely addition of green socks 
and an umbrella—they are never known to 
fail. Some creatures do not marry at all. 
At a certain period they break in two halves, 
and each half, fully equipped for existence, 
waggles away from the other.—They are 
the only perfectly happy folk of whom 
I am aware. For myself, I was born 
single and I will remain so; I will never 
be a slave to the disgusting habit of 
matrimony.” 


Having said this with great firmness, the 
old gentleman shed two more buttons from 
his waistcoat, and, after sticking three nails 
and a piece of twine through his garments, 
he departed very happily. The gentleman- 
in-waiting sneezed three times in a loud 
voice, and gave a war-whoop, but I took no 
notice of these impertinences. 


Moral Principle and Material Interest 
By AMBROSE BIERCE . 


MORAL PRINCIPLE met a Material Interest on a bridge wide enough but for one. 
“Down, you base thing!" thundered the Moral Principle, “and let me pass over 


1” 


you 


The Material Interest looked in the other’s eyes without saying anything. 


* Ah," said the Moral Principle, hesitatingly, “let us draw lots to see which one of 


us shall retire till the other has passed.” 


The Material Interest maintained an unbroken silence and an unwavering stare. 
“In order to avoid a conflict," the Moral Principle resumed, somewhat uneasily, “TI 
shall myself lie down, and let you walk over me.” 


Then the Material Interest found his tongue. 
“T am a little particular about what I have underfoot. Suppose you 


walking,” he said. 
get off into the water.” 
It occurred that way. 


“T don’t think you are very good 


emembered 
from the 
Play 


HoME-MAKING IDEALS, 1926 


SARAH MILLER— If you're to cook for a man for the rest of your life, you want him to 
be the kind you're proud to cook for. 
MARIANNA MirrER— That's the kind you don’t have to cook for. 
“Two Girls Wanted," by Gladys Unger, New York, 1926. 


“JUAREZ AND MaAxiMiILIAN" 
MAXIMILIAN—Not to be equal to one's deeds is criminal. 


MaxrMILIAN— The will to be good is not yet being good. 
By Franz Werfel, Vienna, 1925; New York, 1926. 


B UXTNG- V8.5 rE eb LNG 


Barzac—But selling is a separate thing, a science, an art. 

ALAIN—It’s much easier than buying. 

BARZAC— You don't mean to say that! 

ALAIN—I'll prove it to you. (Pulls a ring off of his finger, and hands it to Barzac)— 
Buy this stone. 

BARZAC—How much? 

ALAIN—Two thousand. 

BanzAC—Two thousand? . . . Is it an imitation? 

ALAIN—TThat's not the question. 

BaAnzac (returns the ring hurriedly)—Thanks, old man, I don't care for it. 

ALAIN—You refuse to give me two thousand francs for it? 

BARZAC—I should say I do! 

ALAIN (putting the ring back on his finger) —1t is worth thirty thousand. See, you 
don't know how to buy, even though you are an expert salesman. 

“The Night is Ours,” by Henri Kistemaekers, Paris, 1926. 


THE VGick or “BROAD WAT 


Roy LANE—It pays to be good. 
Maze SmitH—Sure, but not much. 
By Philip Dunning and George Abbott, New York, 1926. 


‘hres i aw a S2eR ein’ 


. Jum STERLING (to a radio-announcer)—I often wondered what you had been 
doing before they invented the radio. By Wm. Anthony McGuire, Chicago, 1926. 
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“Par deca, ne dela la mer 
Ne scay dame ni damoiselle 
Qui soit en tous biens parfaits telle— 
C'est un songe que d'y penser: 
Dieu! qu'il fait bon la regarder!" 


XEN NE lovely Monday morning in 
8] late September, at about eleven 
| or so, Taffy and the Laird sat 
in the studio—each opposite 

EX his picture, smoking; nursing 
his knee, and saying nothing. The heavi- 
ness of Monday weighed on their spirits 
more than usual, for the three friends had 
returned late on the previous night from a 


week spent at Barbizon and in the forest of 
Fontainebleau—a heavenly week among 
the painters: Rousseau, Millet, Corot, 


Daubigny, let us suppose, and others less 

known to fame this day. Little Billee, es- 

pecially, had been fascinated by all this 
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Illustrated by the Author 


artistic life in blouses and sabots and im- 
mense straw hats and panamas, and had 
sworn to himself and to his friends that he 
would some day live and die there—paint- 
ing the forest as it is, and peopling it with 
beautiful people out of his own fancy— 
leading a healthy out-door life of simple 
wants and lofty aspirations. 

At length Taffy said: “Bother work this 
morning! I feel much more like a stroll in 
the Luxembourg Gardens and lunch at the 
Café de l'Odéon, where the omelets are good 
and the wine isn't blue." 

“The very thing I was thinking of my- 
self," said the Laird. 

So Taffy slipped on his old shooting- 
jacket and his old Harrow cricket cap, with 
the peak turned the wrong way, and the 
Laird put on an old great-coat of Taffy's 
that reached to his heels, and a battered 
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straw hat they had found in the studio 
when they took it; and both sallied forth 
into the mellow sunshine on the way to 
Carrel’s. For they meant to seduce Little 
Billee from his work, that he might share 
in their laziness, greediness, and general de- 
moralization. 

And whom should they meet coming 
down the narrow turreted old Rue Vieille des 
Mauvais Ladres but Little Billee himself, 
with an air of general demoralization so 
tragic that they were quite alarmed. He 
had his paint-box and field-easel in one 
hand and his little valise in the other. He 
was pale, his hat on the back of his head, 
his hair staring all at sixes and sevens, like 
a sick Scotch terrier’s. 

“Good Lord! what's the matter?" said 
Taffy. 

* Oh! oh! oh! she’s sitting at Carrel’s!” 

* Who's sitting at Carrel's? " 

“Trilby! sitting to all those ruffians! 
'There she was, just as I opened the door; 
I saw her, I tell you! The sight of her was 
like a blow between the eyes, and I bolted! 
I shall never go back to that beastly hole 
again! I'm off to Barbizon, to paint the 
forest; I was coming round to tell you. 
Good-by! . . ." 

“Stop a minute—are you 
mad?” said Taffy, collaring him. | 

| 


“Let me go, Taffy—let me go, 
I'll come back in a 
Let 


damn it! 
week—but I'm going now! 
me go; do you hear?" 

“But look here—T'l go with 
you." 

“No; I want to be alone—quite 
alone. Let me go, I tell you!" 

“I sha'n't let you go unless 
you swear to me, on your honour, 
that you'll write directly you get 
there, and every day till you come 
back. Swear!" 

“All right; I swear—honour 
bright! Now there! Good-by 
—good-by; back on Sunday— 
good-by!" And he was off. 

“Now, what the devil does all 
that mean?" asked Taffy, much 
perturbed. 

. *[ suppose he's shocked at 
seeing Trilby in that guise, or 
disguise, or unguise, sitting at 
Carrel's—he's such an odd little 
chap. And I must say, I'm 
surprised at Trilby. It's a bad 
thing for her when we're away. 
What could have induced her? 
She never sat in a studio of that 
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kind before. I thought she only sat to 
Durien and old Carrel.” 

They walked for a while in silence. 

“Do you know, I've got a horrid idea 
that the little fool’s in love with her!" 

“Tve long had a horrid idea that she’s in 
love with him.” 

“That would be a very stupid business,” 
said Taffy. 

They walked on, brooding over those two 
horrid ideas, and the more they brooded, 
considered, and remembered, the more 
convinced they became that both were 
right. 

* Here's a pretty kettle of fish!” said the 
Laird—' and talking of fish, let's go and 
lunch." 

And so demoralized were they that 
Taffy ate three omelets without thinking, 
and the Laird drank two half bottles of 
wine, and Taffy three, and they walked 
about the whole of that afternoon for fear 
Trilby should come to the studio—and 
were very unhappy. 


This is how Trilby came to sit at Carrel's 


studio: 
Carrel had suddenly taken it into his 
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head that he would spend a week there, 
and paint a figure among his pupils, that 
they might see and paint with—and if 
possible like—him. And he had asked 
Trilby as a great favour to be the model, and 
Trilby was so devoted to the great Carrel 
that she readily consented. So that Monday 
morning found her there, and Carrel posed 
her as Ingres’s famous figure in his picture 
called “La Source,” holding a stone pitcher 
on her shoulder. 

And the work began in religious silence. 
Then in five minutes or so Little Billee 
came bursting in, and as soon as he caught 
sight of her he stopped and stood as one 
petrified, his shoulders up, his eyes staring. 
Then lifting his arms, he turned and fled. 

* Qu'est ce qu'il a donc, ce Litrebili?" ex- 
claimed one or two students (for they had 
turned his English nickname into French). 

* Perhaps he's forgotten something," said 
another. “Perhaps he's forgotten to brush 
his teeth and part his hair!" 

* Perhaps he's forgotten to say his pray- 
ers!" said Barizel. 

* He'll come back, I hope!" exclaimed the 
master. 

And the incident gave rise to no further 
comment. 

But Trilby was much disquieted, and fell 
to wondering what on earth was the matter. 

At first she wondered in French: French 


**QU'EST CE QU’IL A DONC, 
CE LITREBILI?’’ 
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of the quartier latin. She had not scen 
Little Billee for a week, and wondered if he 
wereill. She had looked forward so much to 
his painting her—painting her beautifully— 
and hoped he would soon come back, and 
lose no time. 

Then she began to wonder in English— 
nice clean English of the studio in the Place 
St.-Anatole des Arts—her father's English— 
and suddenly a quick thought pierced her 
through and through, and made the flesh 
tingle on her insteps and the backs of her 
hands, and bathed her brow and temples 
with sweat. 

She had good eyes, and Little Billee had 
a singularly expressive face. 

Could it possibly be that he was shocked 
at seeing her sitting there? 

She knew that he was peculiar in many 
ways. She remembered that neither he nor 
Taffy nor the Laird had ever asked her to 
sit for the figure, though she would have 
been only too delighted to do so for them. 
She also remembered how Little Billee had 
always been silent whenever she alluded to 
her posing for the “altogether,” as she called 
it, and had sometimes looked pained and 
always very grave. 

She turned alternately pale and red, pale 
and red all over, again and again, as the 
thought grew up in her—and soon the grow- 
ing thought became a torment. 

This new-born feeling of shame was un- 
endurable—its birth a travail that racked 
and rent every fiber of her moral being, and 
she suffered agonies beyond anything she 
had ever felt in her life. 

“What is the matter with you, my child? 
Are you ill?" asked Carrel, who, like every- 
one else, was very fond of her, and to whom 
she had sat as a child (“‘l’Enfance de 
Psyché," now in the Luxembourg Gallery, 
was painted from her). 

She shook her head, and the work went on. 

Presently she dropped her pitcher, that 
broke into bits; and putting lier two hands 
to her face she burst into tears and sobs— 
and there, to the amazement of everybody, 
she stood crying like a big baby—‘‘La 
source aux larmes?" 

“What is the matter, my poor dear 
child? " said Carrel, jumping up and helping 
her off the throne. 

“Oh, I don't know—I don't know—I’m 
ill—very ill—let me go home!" 

And with kind solicitude and despatch 
they helped her on with her clothes, and 
Carrel sent for a cab and took her home. 

And on the way she dropped her head on 
his shoulder, and wept, and told him all 
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about it as well as she could, and Monsieur 
Carrel had tears in his eyes too, and wished 
to Heaven he had never induced her to sit 
for the figure, either then or at any other 
time. And pondering deeply and sorrow- 
fully on such terrible responsibility (he had 
grown-up daughters of his own), he went 
back to the studio; and in an hour's time 
they got another model and another pitcher, 
and went to work again. 


And Trilby, as she lay disconsolate on her 
bed all that day and all the next, and all the 
next again, thought of her past life with 
agonies of shame and remorse that made the 
pain in her eyes seem as a light and welcome 
relief. For it came, and tortured worse and 
lasted longer than it had ever done before. 
But she soon found, to her miserable bewil- 
derment, that mind-aches are the worst of all. 

Then she decided that she must write to 
one of the trois Angliches, and chose the 
Laird. 

She was more familiar with him than with 
the other two: it was impossible not to be 
familiar with the Laird if he liked one, as he 
was so easy-going and demonstrative, for all 
that he was such a canny Scot! Then she 
had nursed him through his illness; she had 
often hugged and kissed him before the 
whole studio full of people—and even when 

alone with him it had always seemed quite 


natural for her to do so. It was like a child 
caressing a favourite young uncle or elder 
brother. And though the good Laird was 
the least susceptible of mortals, he would 
often find these innocent blandishments a 
somewhat trying ordeal! She had never 
taken such a liberty with Taffy; and as for 
Little Billee, she would sooner have died! 

So she wrote to the Laird. I give her 
letter without the spelling, which was often 
faulty, although her nightly readings had 
much improved it: 


“My DEAR FRIEND—I am very unhappy. I was 
sitting at Carrel’s, in the Rue des Potirons, and 
Little Billee came in, and was so shocked and dis- 
gusted that he ran away and never came back. 

“T saw it all in his face. 

“T sat there because M. Carrel asked me to. 
He has always been very kind to me—M. Carrel— 
ever since I was a child; and I would do anything to 
please him, but never //;a again. 

* He was there, too. 

“T never thought anything about sitting before. 
Isat first as a child to M. Carrel. Mamma made me, 
and made me promise not to tell papa, and so I 
didn't. It soon seemed as natural to sit for people 
as to run errands for them, or wash and mend their 
clothes. Papa wouldn't have liked my doing that, 
either, though we wanted the money badly. And 
so he never knew. 

“T have sat for the altogether to several other 
people besides—M. Géróme, Durien, the two Henne- 
quins, and Émile Baratier; and for the head and 
hands to lots of people, and for the feet only to 
Charles Faure, André Besson, Mathieu Dumoulin, 
and Collinet. Nobody else. 
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“It seemed as natural for me to sit as for a man. 
Now I see the awful difference. 

“And I have done dreadful things besides, as 
you must know—as all the quartier knows. Baratier 
and Besson; but not Durien, though people think 
so. Nobody else, I swear—except old Monsieur 
Penque at the beginning, who was mamma’s friend. 

“It makes me almost die of shame and misery to 
think of it; for that's not like sitting. I knew how 
wrong it was all along—and there's no excuse for 
me, none. Though lots of people do as bad, and 
nobody in the quartier seems to think any the worse 
of them. 

“Tf you and Taffy and Little Billee cut me, I really 
think I shall go mad and die. Without your friend- 
ship I shouldn’t care to live a bit. Dear Sandy, I 
love your little finger better than any man or woman 
I ever met; and Taffy’s and Little Billee’s little 
fingers too. 

“What shall I do? I daren't go out for fear of 
meeting one of you. Will you come and see me? 

“T am never going to sit again, not even for the 
face and hands. I am going back to be a blanchis- 
seuse de fin with my old friend Angéle Boisse, who is 
getting on very well indeed, in the Rue des Cloitres 
Ste.- Pétronille. 

“You will come and see me, won't you? I shall be 
in all day till you do. Or else I will meet you some- 
where, if you will tell me where and when; or else I 
will go and see you in the studio, if you are sure to 
be alone. Please don't keep me waiting long for an 
answer. 

* You don't know what I'm suffering. 

* Your ever-loving, faithful friend, 

“TRILBY O’FERRALL.” 


She sent this letter by hand, and the Laird 
came in less than ten minutes after she had 
sent it; and she hugged and kissed and cried 
over him so that he was almost ready to cry 
himself; but he burst out laughing instead— 
which was better and more in his line, and 
very much more comforting—and talked to 
her so nicely and kindly and naturally that 
by the time he left her humble attic in the 
Rue des Pousse-Cailloux her very aspect, 
which had quite shocked him when he first 
saw her, had almost become what it usu- 
ally was. 

The little room under the leads, with its 
sloping roof and mansard window, was as 
scrupulously neat and clean as if its tenant 
had been a holy sister who taught the noble 
daughters of France at some Convent of the 
Sacred Heart. There were nasturtiums and 
mignonette on the outer window-sill, and 
convolvulus was trained to climb round the 
window. 

As she sat by his side on the narrow white 
bed, clasping and stroking his painty, tur- 
pentiny hand, and kissing it every five min- 
utes, he talked to her like a father—as he 
told Taffy afterwards—and scolded her for 
having been so silly as not to send for him 
directly, or come to the studio. He said how 
glad he was, how glad they would all be, 
that she was going to give up sitting for the 
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figure—not, of course, that there was any 
real harm in it, but it was better not—and 
especially how happy it would make them 
to feel she intended to live straight for the 
future. Little Billee was to remain at Bar- 
bizon for a little while; but she must prom- 
ise to come and dine with Taffy and himself 
that very day, and cook the dinner; and 
when he went back to his picture, “Les 
Noces du Toréador”—saying to her as he 
left, “à ce soir donc, mille sacrés tonnerres 
de nong de Dew!"—he left the happiest 
woman in the whole Latin quarter behind 
him: she had confessed and been forgiven. 

And with shame and repentance and con- 
fession and forgiveness had come a strange 
new feeling—that of a dawning self-respect. 

Hitherto, for Trilby, self-respect had 
meant little more than the mere cleanliness 
of her body, in which she had always 
revelled; alas! it was one of the conditions of 
her humble calling. It now meant another 
kind of cleanliness, and she would luxuriate 
in it for evermore; and the dreadful past— 
never to be forgotten by her—should be so 
lived down as in time, perhaps, to be for- 
gotten by others. 

The dinner that evening was a memorable 
one for Trilby. After she had washed up the 
knives and forks and plates and dishes, and 
put them by, she sat and sewed. She 
wouldn’t even smoke her cigaret, it re- 
minded her so of things and scenes she 
now hated. No more cigarets for Trilby 
O’Ferrall. 

They all talked of Little Billee. She 
heard about the way he had been brought 
up, about his mother and sister, the people 
he had always lived among. She also heard 
(and her heart alternately rose and sank as 
she listened) what his future was likely to 
be, and how rare his genius was, and how 
great—if his friends were to be trusted. 
Fame and fortune would soon be his—such 
fame and fortune as fell to the lot of very 
few—unless anything should happen to 
spoil his promise and mar his prospects in 
life, and ruin a splendid career; and the ris- 
ing of the heart was all for him, the sinking 
for herself. How could she ever hope to be 
even the friend of such a man? Might she 
ever hope to be his servant—his faithful, 
humble servant? 


Little Billee spent a month at Barbizon, 
and when he came back it was with such 
a brown face that his friends hardly knew 
him; and he brought with him such studies 
as made his friends “sit up.” 

The crushing sense of their own hopeless 
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inferiority was lost in wonder at 
his work, in love and enthusiasm 
for the workman. 

Their Little Billee, so young 
and tender, so weak of body, so 
strong of purpose, so warm of 
heart, so light of hand, so keen 
and quick and piercing of brain 
and eye, was their master, to be 
stuck on a pedestal and looked 
up to and bowed down to, to be 
watched and warded and wor- 
shiped for evermore. 

When Trilby came in from 
her work at six, and he shook 
hands with her and said ‘Hullo, 
Trilby!” her face turned pale to 
the lips, her under-lip quivered, 
and she gazed down at him (for 
she was among the tallest of her 
sex) with such a moist, hungry, 
wide-eyed look of humble craving 
adoration that the Laird felt his 
worst fears were realized, and the 
look Little Billee sent up in re- 
turn filled the manly bosom of 
Taffy with an equal apprehen- 
sion. 

Then they all four went and 
dined together at le pére Trin’s, 
and Trilby went back to her 
blanchisserie de fin. 

Next day Little Billee took his work to 
show Carrel, and Carrel invited him to 
come and finish his picture “The Pitcher 
Goes to the Well" at his own private 
studio—an unheard-of favour, which the 
boy accepted with a thrill of proud gratitude 
and affectionate reverence. 

So little was seen for some time of Little 
Billee at the studio in the Place St.-Anatole 
des Arts, and little of Trilby; a blanchisseuse 
de fin has not many minutes to spare from 
her irons. But they often met at dinner. 
And on Sunday mornings Trilby came to 
repair the Laird's linen and darn his socks 
and look after his little comforts, as usual, 
and spend a happy day. And on Sunday 
afternoons the studio would be as lively as 
ever, with the fencing and boxing, the 
piano-playing and fiddling—all as it used 
to be. 

And week by week the friends noticed a 
gradual and subtle change in Trilby. She 
was no longer slangy in French, unless it 
were now and then by a slip of the tongue, 
no longer so facetious and droll, and yet 
she seemed even happier than she had ever 
seemed before. 

Also, she grew thinner, especially in the 
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face, where the bones of her cheeks and 
jaw began to show themselves, and these 
bones were constructed on such right princi- 
ples (as were those of her brow and chin 
and the bridge of her nose) that the im- 
provement was astonishing, almost inex- 
plicable. 

Also, she lost her freckles as the summer 
waned and she herself went less into the 
open air. And she let her hair grow, and 
made of it a small knot at the back of her 
head, and showed her little flat ears, which 
were charming, and just in the right place, 
very far back and rather high; Little Billee 
could not have placed them better himself. 
Also, her mouth, always too large, took on 
a firmer and sweeter outline, and her big 
British teeth were so white and even that 
even Frenchmen forgave them their British 
bigness. And a new soft brightness came 
into her eyes that no one had ever seen 
there before. They were stars, just twin 
gray stars—or rather planets just thrown 
off by some new sun, for the steady mellow 
light they gave out was not entirely their 
own. 

Favourite types of beauty change with 
each succeeding generation. These were 
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the days of Buckner’s aristocratic, Album 
beauties, with lofty foreheads, oval faces, 
little aquiline noses, heart-shaped little 
mouths, soft dimpled chins, drooping shoul- 
ders, and long side ringlets that fell over 
them—the Lady Arabellas and the Lady 
Clementinas, Musidoras and Medoras! A 
type that will perhaps come back to us some 
day. 

May the present scribe be dead! 

Trilby’s type would be infinitely more 
admired now than in the fifties. Her 
photograph would be in the shop-windows. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones—if I may make 
so bold as to say so—would perhaps have 
marked her for his own, in spite of her almost 
too exuberant joyousness and irrepressible 
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vitality. Rossetti might have evolved 
another new formula from her; Sir John 
Millais another old one of the kind that is 
always new and never sates nor palls—like 
Clytie, let us say—ever old and ever new 
as love itself! 

Trilby’s type was in singular contrast to 
the type Gavarni had made so popular in 
the Latin quarter at the period we are 
writing of, so that those who fell so readily 
under her charm were rather apt to wonder 
why. Moreover, she was thought much too 
tall for her sex, and her day, and her 
station in life, and especially for the country 
she lived in. She hardly looked up to a 
bold gendarme! and a bold gendarme was 
nearly as tall as a “dragon de la garde," 
who was nearly as tall as an average English 
policeman. Not that she was a giantess, by 
any means. She was about as tall as Miss 
Ellen Terry—and that is a charming height, 
I think. 

One day Taffy remarked to the Laird: 
“Hang it! Im blest if Trilby isn't the 
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handsomest woman I know! She looks like 
a grande dame masquerading as a grisette— 
almost like a joyful saint at times. She's 
lovely! By Jove! I couldn't stand her hug- 
ging me as she does you! "There'd be a 
tragedy—say the slaughter of Little Billee." 

“Ah! Taffy, my boy,” rejoined the Laird, 
“when those long sisterly arms are round 
my neck it isn't me she’s hugging.” 

“And then,” said Taffy, “what a trump 
she is! Why, she’s as upright and straight 
and honourable as a man! And what she 
says to one about one’s self is always so 
pleasant to hear! That’s Irish, I suppose. 
And, what's more, it’s always true." 

* Ah, that's Scotch!" said the Laird, and 
tried to wink at Little Billee, but Little 
Billee wasn't there. 

Even Svengali perceived the strange 
metamorphosis. “Ach, Drilpy," he would 
say, on a Sunday afternoon, “how beautiful 
you are! It drives me mad! I adore you. 
Ilike you thinner; you have such beautiful 
bones! Why do you not answer my letters? 
What! you do not read them? You burn 
them? And yet I—Donnerwetter! I for- 
got! The grisettes of the quartier latin 
have not learned how to read or write; they 
have only learned how to dance the can- 
can with the dirty little pig-dog monkeys 
they call men. Sacrement! We will teach 
the little pig-dog monkeys to dance some- 
thing else some day, we Germans. We will 
make music for them to dance to! Boum! 
boum! Better than the waiter at the Café 
de la Rotonde, hein? And the grisettes of 
the quartier latin shall pour us out your 
little white wine—‘fotre betit fin planc,’ 
as your pig-dog monkey of a poet says, 
your rotten verfluchter de Musset, ‘who 
has got such a splendid future behind him'! 
Bah! What do you know of Monsieur 
Alfred de Musset? We have got a poet too, 
my Drilpy. His name is Heinrich Heine. 
Tf he's still alive, he lives in Paris, in a little 
street off the Champs Élysées. He lies in 
bed all day long, and only sees out of one 
eye, like the Countess Varnhagen, ha! ha! 
He adores French grisettes. He married 
one. Her name is Mathilde, and she has 
got süssen füssen, like you. He would adore 
you too, for your beautiful bones; he would 
like to count them one by one, for he is 
very playful, like me. And, ach! what a 
beautiful skeleton you will make! And 
very soon, too, because you do not smile 
on your madly-loving Svengali. You burn 
his letters without reading them! You 
shall have a nice little mahogany glass case 
all to yourself in the museum of the École 
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de Médecine, and Svengali shall come in 
his new fur-lined coat, smoking his big 
cigar of the Havana, and push the dirty 
carabins out of the way, and look through 
the holes of your eyes into your stupid 
empty skull, and up the nostrils of your 
high, bony sounding-board of a nose with- 
out either a tip or a lip to it, and into the 
roof of your big mouth, with your thirty- 
two big English teeth, and between your 
big ribs into your big chest, where the big 
leather lungs used to be, and say, ‘Ach! 
what a pity she had no more music in her 
than a big tomcat!’ And then he will look 
down your bones to your poor crumbling 
feet, and say, ‘Ach! what a fool she was 
not to answer Svengali’s letters!’ and the 
dirty carabins shall——" 

“Shut up, you sacred fool, or I'll precious 
soon spoil your skeleton for you." 

Thus the short-tempered Taffy, who had 
been listening. 

Then Svengali, scowling, would play 
Chopin’s funeral march more divinely than 
ever; and where the pretty, soft part comes 
in, he would whisper to Trilby, “That is 
Svengali coming to look at you in your little 
mahogany glass case!" 

And here let me say that these vicious 
imaginations of Svengali’s, which look so 
tame in English print, sounded much more 
ghastly in French, pronounced with a 
Hebrew-German accent, and uttered in 
his hoarse, rasping, nasal, throaty rook’s 
caw, his big yellow teeth baring themselves 
in a mongrel canine snarl, his heavy upper 
eyelids drooping over his insolent black eyes. 

Besides which, as he played the lovely 
melody he would go through a ghoulish 
pantomime, as though he were taking stock 
of the different bones in her skeleton with 
greedy but discriminating approval. And 
when he came down to the feet, he was 
almost droll in the intensity of his terrible 
realism. But Trilby did not appreciate this 
exquisite fooling, and felt cold all over. 

He seemed to her a dread, powerful de- 
mon, who, but for Taffy (who alone could 
hold him in check), oppressed and weighed 
on her like an incubus—and she dreamed of 
him oftener than she dreamed of Taffy, 
the Laird, or even Little Billee! 


Thus pleasantly and smoothly, and with- 
out much change or adventure, things went 
on till Christmas-time. 

Little Billee seldom spoke of Trilby, or 
Trilby of him. Work went on every morn- 
ing at the studio in the Place St.-Anatole 
des Arts, and pictures were begun and 
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finished—little pictures that didn't take 
long to paint—the Laird's Spanish bull- 
fighting scenes, in which the bull never 
appeared, and which he sent to his native 
Dundee and sold there; Taffy’s tragic little 
dramas of life in the slums of Paris—starv- 
ings, drownings—suicides by charcoal and 
poison—which he sent everywhere, but did 
not sell. 

Little Billee was painting all this time 
at Carrel's studio—his private one—and 
seemed preoccupied and happy when they 
all met at mealtime, and less talkative even 
than usual. 

He had always been the least talkative of 
the three; more prone to listen, and no doubt 
to think the more. 

In the afternoon people came and went as 
usual, and boxed and fenced and did gym- 
nastic feats, and felt Taffy's biceps, which 
by this time equalled Mr. Sandow's! 

Some of these people were very pleasant 
and remarkable, and have become famous 
since then in England, France, America— 
or have died, or married, and come to gricf 
or glory in other ways. It is the Ballad of 
the Bouillabaisse all over again! 

It might be worth while my trying to 
sketch some of the more noteworthy, now 
that my story is slowing for a while—like a 
French train when the engine-driver sees a 
long curved tunnel in front of him, as I do— 
and no light at the other end! 

My humble attempts at characterization 
might be useful as “mémoires pour servir" 
to future biographers. Besides, there are 
other reasons, asthe reader will soon dis- 
cover. 

There was Durien, for instance— Trilby's 
especial French adorer, “pour le bon motif!” 
a son of the people, a splendid sculptor, a 
very fine character in every way—so 
perfect, indeed, that there is less to say 
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about him than any of the others—modest, 
earnest, simple, frugal, chaste, and of un- 
tiring industry; living for his art, and per- 
haps also a little for Trilby, whom he would 
have been only too glad to marry. He was 
Pygmalion; she was his Galatea—a Galatea 
whose marble heart would never beat for 
him! 

Durien’s house is now the finest in the 
Parc Monceau; his wife and daughters are 
the best-dressed women in Paris, and he 
one of the happiest of men; but he will 
never quite forget poor Galatea: 

“La belle aux pieds d'albátre—aux deux 
talons de rose!" 


Then there was Vincent, a Yankee medi- 
cal student, who could both work and play. 

He is now one of the greatest oculists in 
the world, and Europeans cross the Atlantic 
to consult him. He can still play, and 
when he crosses the Atlantic himself for 
that purpose he has to travel incognito like 
a royalty, lest his play should be marred by 
work. And his daughters are so beautiful 
and accomplished that British dukes have 
sighed after them in vain. Indeed, these 
fair young ladies spend their autumn holi- 
day in refusing the British aristocracy. 
We are told so in the society papers, and I 
can quite believe it. Love is not always 
blind; and if he is, Vincent is the man to 
cure him. 

In those days he prescribed for us all 
round, and punched and stethoscoped us, 
and looked at our tongues for love, and told 
us what to eat, drink, and avoid, and even 
where to go for it. 

For instance: late one night Little Dillee 
woke up in a cold sweat, and thought him- 
self a dying man—he had felt seedy all day 
and taken no food; so he dressed and 
dragged himself to Vincent's hotel, and 
woke him up, and said, “Oh, Vincent, 
Vincent! I’m a dying man!” and all but 
fainted on his bed. Vincent felt him all over 
with the greatest care, and asked him many 
questions. Then, looking at his watch, he 
delivered himself thus: ‘“Humph! 3.30! 
rather late—but still—look here, Little 
Billee—do you know the Halle, on the 
other side of the water, where they sell 
vegetables? ” 

“Oh yes! yes! What vegetable shall I—" 

"Listen! On the north side are two 
restaurants, Bordier and Baratte. They 
remain open all night. Now go straight off 
to one of those tuck shops, and tuck in as 
big a supper as you possibly can. Some 
people prefer Baratte. I prefer Bordier 
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myself. Perhaps you’d better try Bordier 
first and Baratte after. At all events, lose 
no time; so off you go!" 

Thus he saved Little Billee from an early 
grave. 


Then there was the Greek, a boy of only 
sixteen, but six feet high, and looking ten 
years older than he was, and able to smoke 
even stronger tobacco than Taffy himself, 
and colour pipes divinely; he was a great 
favourite in the Place St.-Anatole, for his 
bonhomie, his.niceness, his warm geniality. 
He was the capitalist of this select circle 
(and nobly lavish of his capital). He went 
by the name of Poluphloisboiospaleapologos 
Petrilopetrolicoconose—for so he was 
christened by the Laird—because his real 
name was thought much too long and much 
too lovely for the quartier latin, and re- 
minded one of the Isles of Greece—where 
burning Sappho loved and sang. 

What was he learning in the Latin 
quarter? French? He spoke French like a 
native! Nobody knows. But when his 
Paris friends transferred their bohemia 
to London, where were they ever made 
happier and more at home than in his 
lordly parental abode—or fed with nicer 
things? 

That abode is now his, and lordlier than 
ever, as becomes the dwelling of a million- 
aire and city magnate; and its gray-bearded 
owner is as genial, as jolly, and as hospit- 
able as in the old Paris days, but he no 
longer colours pipes. 


Then there was Carnegie, fresh from 
Balliol, redolent of the ’varsity. He in- 
tended himself then for the diplomatic 
service, and came to Paris to learn French 
as it is spoke; and spent most of his time 
with his fashionable English friends on the 
right side of the river, and the rest with 
Taffy, the Laird, and Little Billee on the 
left. Perhaps that is why he has not be- 
come an ambassador. He is now only a 
rural dean, and speaks the worst French 
I know, and speaks it wherever and when- 
ever he can. 

It serves him right, I think. 

He was fond of lords, and knew some (at 
least, he gave one that impression), and 
often talked of them, and dressed so beauti- 
fully that even Little Billee was abashed in 
his presence. Only Taffy, in his thread- 
bare out-at-elbow — shooting-jacket and 
cricket cap, and the Laird, in his tattered 
straw hat and Taffy's old overcoat down 
to his heels, dared to walk arm in arm with 
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him—nay, insisted on doing so—as they 
listened to the band in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. 

And his whiskers were even longer and 
thicker and more golden than Taffy's own. 
But the mere sight of a boxing-glove make 
him sick. 


Then there was Joe Sibley, the idle 
apprentice, the king of bohemia, /e roi des 
truands, to whom everything was forgiven, 
as to François Villon, “à cause de ses 
gentillesses.” 

Always in debt, like Svengali; like 
Svengali, vain, witty, and a most exquisite 
and original artist; and also eccentric in his 
attire (though clean), so that people would 
stare at him as he walked along—which he 
adored! But (unlike Svengali) he was 
genial, caressing, sympathetic, charming; 
the most irresistible friend in the world 
as long as his friendship lasted—but that 
was not forever! 

The moment his friendship left off, his 
enmity began at once. Sometimes this 
enmity would take the simple and straight- 
forward form of trying to punch his ex- 
friend's head; and when the ex-friend was 
too big, he would get some new friend to 
help him. And much bad blood would be 
caused in this way—though very little was 
spilt. And all this bad blood was not made 
better by the funny things he went on 
saying through life about the unlucky one 


who had managed to offend him—things : 


that stuck forever! His bark was worse 
than his bite—he was better with his 
tongue than with his fists—a dangerous 
joker! But when he met another joker face 
to face, even an inferior joker—with a 
rougher wit, a coarser thrust, a louder laugh, 
a tougher hide—he would just collapse, like 
a pricked bladder! 

He is now perched on such a topping 
pinnacle (of fame and notoriety combined) 
that people can stare at him from two 
hemispheres at once; and so famous as a wit 
that when he jokes (and he is always 
joking) people laugh first, and then ask 
what it was he was joking about. And you 
can even make your own mild funniments 
raise a roar by merely prefacing them. 
* As Joe Sibley once said.” 

The present scribe has often done so. 

And if by any chance you should one day, 
by a happy fluke, hit upon a really good 
thing of your own—good enough to be 
quoted—be sure it will come back to you 
after many days prefaced, *As Joe Sibley 
once said." 
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Then there was Lorrimer, the industrious 
apprentice, who is now also well-pinnacled 
on high; himself a pillar of the Royal 
Academy— probably, if he lives long enough, 
its future president—the duly knighted 
or baroneted Lord Mayor of “all the plastic 
arts" (except one or two perhaps, here and 
there, that are not altogether without some 
importance). 

May this not be for many, many years! 
Lorrimer himself would be the first to say 
so! 

Tall, thin, red-haired, and well-favoured, 
he was a most eager, earnest, and pains- 
taking young enthusiast, of precocious 
culture, who read improving books, and 
did not share in the amusements of the 
quartier latin, but spent his evenings at 
home with Handel, Michael Angelo, and 
Dante, on the respectable side of the river. 
Also, he went into good society sometimes, 
with a dress-coat on, and a white tie, and 
his hair parted in the middle! 

But in spite of these blemishes on his 
otherwise exemplary record as an art 
student, he was the most delightful com- 
panion—the most affectionate, helpful, and 
sympathetic of friends. - May he live long 
and prosper! 

Enthusiast as he was, he could only 
worship one god at a time. It was either 
Michael Angelo, Phidias, Paul Veronese, 
Tintoret, Raphael, or Titian—never a 
modern—moderns didn’t exist! And so 
thorough-going was he in his worship, and 
so persistent in voicing it, that he made 
those immortals quite unpopular in the 
Place St.-Anatole des Arts. We grew to 
dread their very names. Each of them 
would last him a couple of months or so; 
then he would give us a month’s holiday, 
and take up another. 

Joe Sibley, equally enthusiastic, was 
more faithful. He was a monotheist, and 
had but one god, and was less tiresome in 
the expression of his worship. He is so still 
—and his god is still the same—no stodgy 
old master this divinity, but a modern of 
the moderns! For nearly forty years the 
cosmopolite Joe has been singing his one 
god’s praise in every tongue he knows and 
every country—and also his contempt for 
all rivals to this god-head—whether quite 
sincerely or not, who can say? Men’s 
motives are so mixed! But so eloquently, 
so wittily, so prettily, that he almost per- 
suades you to be a fellow-worshiper— 
almost, only !—for if he did quite, you (being 
a capitalist) would buy nothing but “Sib- 
leys" (which you don't). For Sibley was 
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the god of Joe’s worship, and none other! 
and he would hear of no other genius in the 
world! 

Let us hope that he sometimes laughed at 
himself in his sleeve—or winked at himself 
in his looking-glass, with his tongue in his 
cheek! 

And here, lest there should be any doubt 
as to his identity, let me add that although 
quite young he had beautiful white hair 
like an Albino’s, as soft and bright as floss 
silk—and also that he was tall and slim 
and graceful; and, like most of the other 
personages concerned in this light story, 
' very nice to look at—with pretty manners 
(and an unimpeachable moral tone). 

Joe Sibley did not think much of Lorrimer 
in those days, nor Lorrimer of him, for all 
they were such good friends. And neither 
of them thought much of Little Billee, 
whose pinnacle (of pure unadulterated 
fame) is now the highest of all—the highest 
probably that can be for a mere painter of 
pictures! 

And what is so nice about Lorrimer, now 
that he is a graybeard, an academician, an 
accomplished man of the world and society, 
is that he admires Sibley’s genius more than 
he can say—and reads Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s delightful stories as well as Dante’s 
* [nferno?—Aand can listen with delight to 
the lovely songs of Signor Tosti, who has 
not precisely founded himself on Handel— 
can even scream with laughter at a comic 
song—even a nigger melody— so, at least, 
that it but be sung in well-bred and dis- 
tinguished company—for Lorrimer is no 
bohemian. 


“Shoo, fly! don’tcher bother me! 
For I belong to the Comp'ny G!” 


Both these famous men are happily (and 
most beautifully) married—grandfathers, 
for all I know—and “move in the very best 
society" (Lorrimer always, I'm told; Sibley 
now and then); “la haute,” as it used to be 
called in French bohemia—meaning dukes 
and lords and even royalties, I suppose, 
and those who love them and whom they 
love. 

That is the best society, isn't it? At all 
events, we are assured it used to be; but 
that must have been before the present 
scribe (a meek and somewhat innocent out- 
sider) had been privileged to see it with his 
own little eye. 

And when they happen to meet there 
(Sibley and Lorrimer, I mean), I don't ex- 
pect they rush very wildly into each other's 
arms, or talk very fluently about old times. 
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Nor do I suppose their wives are very inti- 
mate. None of our wives are. Not even 
Taffy’s and the Laird's. 

Oh, Orestes! Oh, Pylades! 

Oh, ye impecunious, unpinnacled young 
inseparables of eighteen, nineteen, twenty, 
even twenty-five, who share each other’s 
thoughts and purses, and wear each other’s 
clothes, and swear each other’s oaths, and 
smoke each other’s pipes, and respect each 
other's lights o' love, and keep each other's 
secrets, and tell each other's jokes, and 
pawn each other's watches and merrymake 
together on the proceeds, and sit all night 
by each other's bedside in sickness, and 
comfort each other in sorrow and disap- 
pointment with silent, manly sympathy— 
* wait till you get to forty year!" 

Wait even till each or either of you gets 
himself a little pinnacle of his own—be it 
ever so humble! 

Nay, wait till either or each of you gets 
himself a wife! 

History goes on repeating itself, and so 
do novels, and this is a platitude, and there's 
nothing new under the sun. 

May too cecee (as the idiomatic Laird 
would say, in the language he adores)—may 
too cecee ay nee eecee nee lah! 
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Then there was Dodor, the handsome! 
young dragon de la garde—a full private, 
if you please, with a beardless face, and 
damask-rosy cheeks, and a small waist, 
and narrow feet like a lady’s, and who, 
strange to say, spoke English just like an 
Englishman. 

And his friend Gontran, alias l'Zouzou— 
a corporal in the Zouaves. 

Both of these worthies had met Taffy in 
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the Crimea, and frequented the studios in 
the quartier latin, where they adored (and 
were adored by) the grisettes and models, 
especially Trilby. 

Both of.them were distinguished for 
being the worst subjects (les plus mauvais 
sujets) of their respective regiments; yet 
both were special favourites not only with 
their fellow-rankers, but with those in 
command, from their colonels downward. 

Both were in the habit of being promoted 
to the rank of corporal or brigadier, and 
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degraded to the rank of private next day 
for general misconduct, the result of a too 
exuberant delight in their promotion. 
Neither of them knew fear, envy, malice, 
temper, or low spirits; ever said or did an 
ill-natured thing; ever even thought one; 
ever had an enemy but himself. Both had 
the best or the worst manners going, ac- 
cording to their company, whose manners 


they reflected; they were true chameleons! 


I WILL NOT!" 


Both were always ready to share their 
last ten-sou piece (not that they ever seemed 
to have one) with each other or anybody 
else, or anybody else's last ten-sou piece 
with you; to offer you a friend's cigar; to 
invite you to dine with any friend they had; 
to fight with you, or for you, at a moment's 
notice. And they made up for all the 
anxiety, tribulation, shame, and sorrow 
they caused at home by the endless fun and 
amusement they gave to all outside. 

It was a pretty dance they led; but our 
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three friends of the Place St.-Anatole (who 
hadn’t got to pay the pipers) loved them 
both, especially Dodor. 

One fine Sunday afternoon Little Billee 
found himself studying life and character 
in that most delightful and festive scene 
la Féte de St. Cloud, and met Dodor and 
P Zouzou there, who hailed him with delight, 
saying: 

“Nous allons joliment jubiler, nom d’une 
pipe!" and insisted on his joining in their 
amusements and paying for them—round- 
abouts, swings, the giant, the dwarf, the 
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strong man, the fat woman—to whom they 
made love and were taken too seriously, 
and turned out—the menagerie of wild 
beasts, whom they teased and aggravated 
till the ‘police had to interfere. Also al 
fresco dances, where their cancan step was of 
the wildest and most unbridled character, 
till a sous-officer or a gendarme came in 
sight, and then they danced quite mincingly 
and demurely, en maitre d'école, as they 
called it, to the huge delight of an immense 
and ever-increasing crowd, and the disgust 
of all truly respectable men. 

They also insisted on Little Billee's walk- 
ing between them, arm in arm, and talking 
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to them in English whenever they saw 
coming towards them a respectable English 
family with daughters. It was the dra- 
goon’s delight to get himself stared at by 
fair daughters of Albion for speaking as 
good English as themselves—a rare ac- 
complishment in a French trooper—and 
Zouzou’s happiness to be thought English 
too, though the only English he knew was 
the phrase ^I will not! I will not!” which 
he had picked up in the Crimea, and re- 
peated over and over again when he came 
within ear-shot of a pretty English girl. 


AND THE SWELL 


Little Billee was not happy in these cir- 
cumstances. Hewasnosnob. But he was 
a respectably brought-up young Briton of 
the higher middle class, and it was not 
quite pleasant for him to be seen (by fair 
countrywomen of his own) walking arm in 
arm on a Sunday afternoon with a couple 
of French private soldiers, and uncom- 
monly rowdy ones at that. 

Later, they came back to Paris together 
on the top of an omnibus, among a very 
proletarian crowd, and there the two face- 
tious warriors immediately made them- 
selves pleasant all round and became very 
popular, especially with the women and 
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children; but not, I regret to say, through 
the propriety, refinement, and discretion of 
their behavior. Little Billee resolved that 
he would not go a-pleasuring with them 
any more. 

However, they stuck to him through thick 
and thin, and insisted on escorting him 
all the way back to the quartier latin, by 
the Pont de la Concorde and the Rue de 
Lille in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Little Billee loved the Faubourg St. 
Germain, especially the Rue de Lille. He 
was fond of gazing at the magnificent old 
mansions, the “hôtels” of the old French 
noblesse, or rather the outside walls there- 
of, the grand sculptured portals with the 
armorial bearings and the splendid old 
historic names above them—Hótel de 
This, Hótel de That, Rohan-Chabot, Mont- 
morency, La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, La 
Tour d'Auvergne. 
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He would forget himself in romantic 
dreams of past and forgotten French 
chivalry which these glorious names called 
up; for he knew a little of French history, 
loving to read Froissart and Saint-Simon 
and the genial Brantóme. 

Halting opposite one of the finest and 
oldest of all these gateways, his especial 
favourite, labelled * Hótel de la Rochemar- 
tel" in letters of faded gold over a ducal 
coronet and a huge escutcheon of stone, 
he began to descant upon its architectural 
beauties and noble proportions to |’ Zouzou. 

“ Parbleu!” said l? Zouzou, “connu, far- 
ceur! why, I was born there, on the 6th of 
March, 1834, at 5.30 in the morning. Lucky 
day for France—hein!” 

“Born there? what do you mean—in the 
porter’s lodge?” 

At this juncture the two great gates rolled 
back, a liveried Suisse appeared, and an 
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open carriage and pair came out, and in 
it were two elderly ladies and a younger 
one. 

To Little Billee’s indignation, the two 
incorrigible warriors made the military 
salute, and the three ladies bowed stiffly 
and gravely. 

And then (to Little Billee’s horror this 
time) one of them happened to look back, 
and Zouzou actually kissed his hand to her. 

“Do you know that lady?” asked Little 
Billee, very sternly. ; 

“ Parbleu! si je la connais! Why, it’s 
my mother! Isn’t she nice? She’s rather 
cross with me just now.” 

“Your mother! Why, what do you mean? 
What on earth would your mother be 
doing in that big carriage and at that big 
house? " 

* Parbleu, farceur! She lives there!" 

“Lives there! Why, who,and what is 
she, your mother?" 

“The Duchesse de la Rochemartel, 
parbleu! and that's my sister; and that's 
my aunt, Princess de Chevagné-Bauffre- 


mont! She's the ‘patronne’ of that chic 
equipage. She's a millionaire, my aunt 
Chevagné!” 
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“Well, I never! 
then?" 

“Oh, my name! Hang it—let me see! 
Well—Gontran—Xavier—Francois—Marie 
—Joseph d’Amaury—Brissac de Ronces- 
vaulx de le Rochemartel-Boisségur, at 
your service!" 

“Quite correct!" said Dodor; “Venfant 
dit vrai!” 

* Well—I—never! And what's your name, 
Dodor?” 

“Oh! I’m only a humble individual, and 
answer to the one-horse name of Theodore 
Rigolot de Lafarce. But Zouzou’s an awful 
swell, you know—his brother’s the Duke!” 

Little Billee was no snob. But he wasa 
respectably brought-up young Briton of 
the higher middle class, and these revela- 
tions, which he could not but believe, 
astounded him so that he could hardly 
speak. Much as he flattered himself that 
he scorned the bloated aristocracy, titles 
are titles—even French titles!—and when 
it comes to dukes and princesses who live 
in houses like the Hótel de la Rochemar- 
tlnsi 

It’s enough to take a respectably brought- 
up young Briton’s breath away! 


What’s your name 
, 


DODOR IN HIS GLORY 
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When he saw Taffy that evening, he 
exclaimed: “I say, Zouzou’s mother’s a 
duchess!” 

* Yes—the Duchess de la Rochemartel- 
Boisségur." 

“You never told me!” 
“You never asked me. 
greatest names in France. 

poor, I believe." 

“Poor! You should see the house they 
live in!? 

“Tve been there, to dinner; and the din- 
ner wasn't very good. They let a great 
part of it, and live mostly in the country. 
'The Duke is Zouzou's brother; very unlike 
Zouzou; he's consumptive and unmarried, 
and the most respectable man in Paris. 
Zouzou will be the Duke some day." 

* And Dodor—he's a swell, too, I suppose 
—he says he's de something or other!" 

“Yes—Rigolot de  Lafarce. I've no 
doubt he descends from the Crusaders, too; 
the name seems to favour it, anyhow; and 
such lots of them do in this country. His 
mother was English, and bore the worthy 
name of Brown. He was at school in 
England; that's why he speaks English so 
well—and behaves so badly, perhaps! He's 
got a very beautiful sister, married to a man 
in the 6oth Rifles—Jack Reeve, a son of 
Lord Reevely's; a selfish sort of chap. I 
don't suppose he gets on very well with his 
brother-in-law. Poor Dodor! His sister's 
about the only living thing he cares for— 
except Zouzou." 

I wonder if the bland and genial Monsieur 
'Théodore—'' notre Sieur Théodore"—now 
junior partner in the great haberdashery 
firm of “‘Passefil et Rigolot," on the Boule- 
vard des Capucines, and a pillar of the 
English chapel in the Rue Marbceuf, is 
very hard on his employés and employées 
if they are a little late at their counters on 
a Monday morning? 

I wonder if that stuck-up, stingy, stodgy, 
communard-shooting, church-going, time- 
serving, place-hunting, pious-eyed, pompous 
old prig, martinet, and philistine, Monsieur 
le Maréchal-Duc de la Roche-martel- 
Doisségur, ever tells Madame la Maréchale- 
Duchesse (née Hunks, of Chicago) how once 
upon a time Dodor and he—— 

We will tell no tales out of school. 

The present scribe is no snob. He is 
a respectably brought-up old Briton of the 
higher middle-class—at least, he flatters 
himself so. And he writes for just such old 
philistines as himself, who date from a time 
when titles were not thought so cheap as 
to-day. Alas! all reverence for all that is 
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high and time-honoured and beautiful seems 
at à discount. 

So he has kept his blackguard ducal 
Zouave for the bouquet of this little show— 
the final bonne bouche in his bohemian 
menu—that he may make it palatable to 
those who only look upon the good old 
quartier latin (now no more to speak of) as 
a very low, common, vulgar quarter in- 
deed, deservedly swept away, where misters 
the students (shocking bounders and cads) 
had nothing better to do, day and night, 
than mount up to a horrid place called the 
thatched house—la chaumière 


“Pour y danser le cancan 
Ou le Robert Macaire— 
Toujours—toujours—toujours— 
La nuit comme le jour... 
Et youp! youp! youp! 
Tra la la la la . . . la la la!” 


Christmas was drawing near. 

There were days when the whole quartier 
latin would veil its iniquities under fogs 
almost worthy of the Thames Valley be- 
tween London Bridge and Westminster, 
and out of the studio window the prospect 
was a dreary blank. No morgue! no towers 
of Notre Dame! not even the chimney-pots 
over the way—not even the little mediæval 
toy turret at the corner of the Rue Vieille 
des Mauvais Ladres, Little Billee's delight! 

'The stove had to be crammed till its 
sides grew a dull deep red before one's fin- 
ger could hold a brush or squeeze a bladder; 
one had to box or fence at nine in the morn- 
ing, that one might recover from the cold 
bath, and get warm for the rest of the day! 

Taffy and the Laird grew pensive and 
dreamy, childlike and bland; and when they 
talked it was generally about Christmas 
at home in merry England and the distant 
land of cakes, and how good it was to be 
there at such a time—hunting, shooting, 
curling, and endless carouse! 

It was Ho! for the jolly West Riding, 
and Hey! for the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee, 
till they grew quite homesick, and wanted 
to start by the very next train. 

They didn't do anything so foolish. 
They wrote over to friends in London for 
the biggest turkey, the biggest plum- 
pudding, that could be got for love or 
money, with mince-pies, and holly and mis- 
tletoe, and sturdy, short, thick English 
sausages, half a Stilton cheese, and a sirloin 
of beef—two sirloins, in case one should not 
be enough. 


Trilby 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
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For they meant to have a Homeric feast 
in the studio on Christmas Day—Taffy, 
the Laird, and Little Billee—and invite 
all the delightful chums I have been trying 
to describe; and that is just why I tried to 
describe them — Durien, Vincent, Sibley, 
Lorrimer, Carnegie, Petrolicoconose, |’ Zou- 
zou, and Dodor! 

The cooking and waiting should be done 
by Trilby, her friend Angéle Boisse, M. et 
Mme. Vinard, and such little Vinards as 
could be trusted with glass and crockery 
and mince-pies; and if that was not enough, 
they would also cook themselves and wait 
upon each other. 

When dinner should be over, supper was 
to folow with scarcely any interval to 
speak of; and to partake of this other guests 
should be bidden—Svengali and Gecko, and 
perhaps one or two more. No ladies! 

For, as the unsusceptible Laird expressed 
it, in the language of a gillie he had once met 
at a servants’ dance in a Highland country- 
house, “Them wimmen spiles the ball!” 

Elaborate cards of invitation were sent 
out, in the designing and ornamentation 
of which the Laird and Taffy exhausted 
all their fancy (Little Billee had no time). 

Wines and spirits and English beers were 
procured at great cost from M. E. Dele- 
vingne's, in the Rue St. Honoré, and 
liqueurs of every description—chartreuse, 
curacao, ratafia de cassis, and anisette; 
no expense was spared. 

Also, truflled galantines of turkey, ton- 
gues, hams, rillettes de Tours, pátés de 
foie gras, "fromage d'Italie" (which has 
nothing to do with cheese), saucissons 
d'Arles et de Lyon, with and without garlic, 
cold jellies peppery and salt—everything 
that French charcutiers and their wives 
can make out of French pigs, or any other 
animal whatever, beast, bird, or fowl (even 
cats and rats), for the supper; and sweet 
jellies, and cakes, and sweetmeats, and 
confections of all kinds, from the famous 
pastry-cook at the corner of the Rue 
Castiglione. 

Mouths went watering all day long in 
joyful anticipation. They water somewhat 
sadly now at the mere remembrance of these 
delicious things—the mere immediate sight 
or scent of which in these degenerate latter 
days would no longer avail to promote any 
such delectable secretion. Hélas! ahimè! 
ach weh! ay de mi! eheu! o(yoi—in point of 
fact, alas! 

That is the very exclamation I wanted. 

Christmas Eve came round. The pieces 
of resistance and plum-pudding and mince- 
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pies had not yet arrived from London— 
but there was plenty of time. 

Les trois Angliches dined at le pére Trin’s, 
as usual, and played billiards and dominoes 
at the Café du Luxembourg, and possessed 
their souls in patience till it was time to go 
and hear the midnight mass at the Madeline, 
where Roucouly, the great barytone of the 
Opéra Comique, was retained to sing Adam’s 
famous Noél. 

The whole quartier seemed alive with the 
réveillon. It was a clear, frosty night, with 
a splendid moon just past the full, and most 
exhilarating was the walk along the quays 
on the Rive Gauche, over the Pont de la 
Concorde and across the Place thereof, and 
up the thronged Rue de la Madeleine to the 
massive Parthenaic place of worship that 
always has such a pagan, worldly look of 
smug and prosperous modernity. 

They struggled manfully, and found 
standing and kneeling room among that 
fervent crowd, and heard the impressive 
service with mixed feelings, as became true 
Britons of very advanced liberal and re- 
ligious opinions; not with the unmixed 
contempt of the proper British Orthodox 
(who were there in full force, one may be 
sure). 

But their susceptible hearts soon melted 
at the beautiful music, and in mere sensuous 
attendrissement they were quickly in unison 
with all the rest. 

For as the clock struck twelve out pealed 
the organ, and up rose the finest voice in 
France: 


* Minüit, Chrétiens! c'est l'heure solennelle 
Oà l'Homme-Dieu descendit parmi nous!” 


And a wave of religious emotion rolled 
over Little Billee and submerged him; swept 
him off his little legs, swept him out of his 
little self, drowned him in a great seething 
surge of love—love of his kind, love of love, 
love of life, love of death, love of all that is 
and ever was and ever will be—a very large 
order indeed, even for Little Billee. 

And it seemed to him that he stretched 
out his arms for love to one figure especially 
beloved beyond all the rest—one figure 
erect on high with arms outstretched to 
him, in more than common fellowship of 
need; not the sorrowful figure crowned with 
thorns, for it was in the likeness of a woman; 
but never that of the Virgin Mother of Our 
Lord. 

It was Trilby, Trilby, Trilby ! a poor fallen 
sinner and waif all but lost amid the scum of 
the most corrupt city on earth. Trilby 
weak and mortal like himself, and in woful 


Trilby 


want of pardon! and in her gray dove-like 
eyes he saw the shining of so great a love 
that he was abashed; for well he knew that 
all that love was his, and would be his 
forever, come what would or could. 


*Peuple, debout! Chante ta délivrance! 
Noël! Noll Voici le Rédempteur!” 


So sang and rang and pealed and echoed 
the big, deep, metallic barytone bass— 
above the organ, above the incense, above 
everything else in the world—till the very 
universe seemed to shake with the rolling 
thunder of that great message of love and 
forgiveness! 
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Sitting on the door-step and smoking two 
cigars at once he found Ribot, one of his 
fellow-lodgers, whose room was just under 
his own. Ribot was so tipsy that he could 
not ring. But he could still sing, and did 
so at the top of his voice. It was not the 
Noél of Adam that he sang. He had not 
spent his réveillon in any church. 

With the help of a sleepy waiter, Little 
Billee got the bacchanalian into his room 
and lit his candle for him, and, disengaging 
himself from his maudlin embraces, left 
him to wallow in solitude. 

As he lay awake in his bed, trying to 
recall the deep and high emotions of the 


"ALLONS, GLYCERE! ROUGIS MON VERRE...” 


Thus at least felt Little Billee, whose 
way it was to magnify and exaggerate all 
things under the subtle stimulus of sound, 
and the singing human voice had especially 
strange power to penetrate into his inmost 
depths—even the voice of man! 

And what voice but the deepest and 
gravest and grandest there is can give 
worthy utterance to such a message as 
that, the epitome, the abstract, the very 
essence of all collective humanity's wisdom 
at its best! 

Little Billee reached the Hótel Corneille 
that night in a very exalted frame of mind 
indeed, the loftiest, lowliest mood of all. 

Now see what sport we are of trivial, base, 
ignoble earthly things! 


evening, he heard the tipsy hog below 
tumbling about his room and still trying to 
sing his senseless ditty: 


* Allons, Glycére! 
Rougis mon verre 
Du jus divin dont mon cœur est toujours jaloux ... 
Et puis à table, 
Bacchante aimable! 
Enivrons-nous (hic) Les g-glougloux 
rendezvous!” ... 


sont des 


Then the song ceased for a while, and 
soon there were other sounds, as on a 
Channel steamer. Glougloux indeed! 

Then the fear arose in Little Billee’s mind 
lest the drunken beast should set fire to his 
bedroom curtains. All heavenly visions 
were chased away for the night... . 
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Our hero, half-crazed with fear, disgust, 
and irritation, lay wide awake, his nostrils 
on the watch for the smell of burning chintz 
or muslin, and wondered how an educated 
man—for Ribot was a law-student—could 
ever make such a filthy beast of himself as 
that! It was a scandal—a disgrace; it was 
not to be borne; there should be no for- 
giveness for such as Ribot—not even on 
Christmas Day! He would complain to 
Madame Paul, the patronne; he would have 
Ribot turned out into the street; he would 
leave the hotel himself the very next morn- 
ing! At last he fell asleep, thinking of 
all he would do; and thus, ridiculously and 
ignominiously for Little Billee, ended the 
réveillon. 
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Paul; and though he did not give her warn- 
ing, nor even insist on the expulsion of 
Ribot (who, as he heard with a hard heart, 
was “bien malade ce matin "), he expressed 
himself very severely on the conduct of that 
gentleman, and on the dangers from fire that 
might arise from a tipsy man being trusted 
alone in a small bedroom with chintz 
curtains and a lighted candle. If it hadn't 
been for himself, he told her, Ribot would 
have slept on the door-step, and serve him 
right! He was really grand in his virtuous 
indignation, in spite of his imperfect 
French; and Madame Paul was deeply 
contrite for her peccant lodger, and profuse 
in her apologies; and Little Billee began his 
twenty-first Christmas Day like a Pharisee, 


Next morning he complained to Madame thanking his star that he was not as Ribot! 


(To be continued) 


A French Mother's Letter 


[This remarkable human document actually appears in the record of a recent action for 
divorce in an American court.] 

“ PARIS, June, 1926. 

“Since a year you are silent with respect to me. I will admit your letter surprised me. 
You have finally succeeded in remembering: that you had a mother somewhere. I would 
be right to reproach you, but to what avail? It would serve no purpose and it would not 
give you the heart which you lack; that is neither given nor bought. I would only tell you 
this: You are a mother and the future will answer to you for me. 

“Let us proceed to the pressing business. You tell me Frank is so very wicked you 
cannot live with him any more; you have decided to leave him; your friend wishes to buy a 
little house in the country. It is more than probable you will be lonely and you will not 
stay. Moreover, to be a woman alone is not prudent. Besides, you have no security for 
you and your future. 

“Your friend loves you very much, you say. I have already told you that according 
to my experience love has but a time; after, if your friend leaves you, what will you do? 
It is misery that awaits you. 

“Why, since your friend has money, can you not persuade him to sell his business 
and house and come and live in France? With his dollars converted into francs and 
profiting by the exchange, you could make a fortune which would permit you to live 
quietly without toil; nothing to do but to promenade like retired people. Paris is gayer 
than New York. 

“In this manner there would be some security for you and you would be happy. 
Many Americans and Englishmen who cannot live with their dollars have come to live in 
France. As for me, admitting you would buy a house in America and that you would be 
alone, I would not come. First, because I do not like the country. Then, the climate does 
not agree with me. Last, my French money changed to dollars would leave me insufficient 
funds. On the other hand, in France I am happy and I am depriving myself of nothing. 

“Tt is therefore your duty, since you have the opportunity, to come to me. You 
could buy a little property, have your automobile for trips, since you would have nothing 
else to do. Try, in your interests, to make him understand this. I add, whatever you do, 
think of your future; ponder; you are nolongera child. Save your trumps and do not bank 
only on love, for you will be left some day. Many kisses to you and the children.” 
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/ matchless reliability which 

makes the Lincoln car master of 

every travel demand — with in- 
comparable smoothness and high | 
speed, indefinitely sustained. 


tive yet commanding —every 


Lincoln appearance is conserva- | 
| 
| 
detail of appointment conform- | 
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ing to the edicts of good taste. || 
\\ Best of all—the Lincoln you drive 
N today is the car of your pride 
\ next year and far into the future! 
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X LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of 
N ~ Ford Motor Company 
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hen the tree 


the great day—when the peace 
are almost here 


Camels represent the utmost in cigarette quality. The choicest of Turkish and Domestic 

tobaccos are blended into Camels by master blenders and the finest of French cigarette paper 

is made especially for them. No other cigarette is like Camels. They are the overwhelming 
choice of experienced smokers, 
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is trimmed for 
and good cheer of Christmas 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN the stockings are hung by the 
mantel. And the children's tree is 
ablaze with the gifts and toys for to- 
morrow's glad awakening. When joy- 
ously tired at midnight you settle down 
by the languishing fire—have a Camel! 


For to those who think of others, 
there is no other gift like Camels. 
Camel enjoyment enriches every busy 
day, increases the gladness in giving, 
makes life's anticipations brighter. Be- 
fore Camel, no cigarette ever was so 
good. Camels are made of such choice 
tobaccos, are so skilfully blended, that 
they never tire the taste or leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. Millions of ex- 
perienced smokers have found in 
Camels every good point they ever 
hoped to find in a cigarette. 


So on this Christmas Eve, when your 
work for others is done—when you're 
too glad for sleep with thoughts of 
tomorrow's happiness—then— 


Have a Camel! 


Remember your few closest friends with a supply 
of Camels for Christmas Day and the days to come. 
Mail or send your Camel cartons early, so that 
they will be delivered in ample time. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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PLAYER ROLLS 


are Better (a) A 
Why don't you place a standing Oy Radio Tubes 
order with your dealer for the E are Better 


one best roll each month? He 


E : 5 i The radio dealer who recommends (Q*R:S Redtop 
will gladly attend to it for you. 2S ah Radio Tubes and furnishes them with the sets 
Q-R:S Player Rolls are not me. Lip 4 he sells, is interested in your good will... 


chanical but the recordings of 1 ^e He isn't taking chances — he's insuring 


È “ie Low your results with the tubes he knows 
personal playing by real artists, Cia ure better —and guaranteed. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 
They cost him more but they cause him no worry 


The Q:R- S Music Company 
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Tors +++. Jewelry... .silks and satins 
..... individual gifts for loved ones .... 
what will your gift be? Make it one for 
all the family .... a gift of beauty, in spirit 
as well as form. .. make it an Eagle Radio! 
Through the resonant voice of the Eagle you 
will learn the joy of bringing the strains of the 
world’s most glorious music into your home, night 
after night, down the trail of the years. . . . wel- 
come this Christmas with an Fag/e Radio, and 
make it the most welcome Christmas of all. 


EAGLE “RADIO “RECEIVERS 
$95 $175 $185 $220 
Model K3 Receiver with Console 
Cabinet as illustrated - $250 


EAGLE RADIO COMPANY 


NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 


RADIO NEWS AND NOTES | 


——— á— 


Dealers Prepared 
for Unusual Holiday Trade 


T rapid development of the radio 
receiver and of radio entertain- 
ment has placed within easy reach an 
ideal Christmas gift for friends and rela- 
tives as well as for one's own home. 


Here in a single gift are combined en- 
tertainment, good cheer, and com- 
panionship; information, instruction, 
and inspiration from far and near. 
Whether one or many share in süch a 
gift it adapts itself to individual tastes, 
needs, and moods. 


A purchase that carries with it so 
wide a range of application will doubt- 
less find its way into many homes dur- 
ing the month preceding the Christmas 
holidays. 


It is generally recognized that the 
days of sudden changes in the manufac- 
ture of radio equipment have given way 
to well-established certainties and per- 
manent values, with refinements and im- 
provements to meet all demands. 


It is possible to choose to-day from 
among complete receiving sets of stand- 
ardized value, well-built, easily con- 
trolled, attractively designed, and fair 
in price. 


Makers of fine furniture have co- 
operated in the designing of beautiful 
cabinets that may be purchased with 
the receiver if desired, although receiv- 
ing sets themselves are now so com- 
pactly and attractively fashioned as to 

e worthy a place in any well-appointed 


living-room. The crude and often un- 
gainly designs of earlier years have al- 
most completely disappeared. 


In this December edition appear vari- 
ous announcements of Aeben dubie radio 
manufacturers. Examine them care- 
fully. If you are interested in any par- 
ticular make and no dealer is in your 
neighborhood to thoroughly demon- 
strate its qualities, drop a line to the 
makers or to this magazine, and full 
particulars will gladly be supplied. 


* * * 


From all over the country, and es- 
pecially from the larger metropolitan 
districts, the demand is growing for 
prompt Congressional action to clarify 
the broadcasting situation. 


When Congress adjourned last spring 
without taking any definite steps to as- 
sist our hundreds of broadcasting sta- 
tions in their selection of wave bands, 
it was inevitable that some confusion 
would follow. The wonder is that it 
has not been much greater. 


So many millions are keenly inter- 
ested in this matter it seems well as- 
sured no time will be lost in duly au- 
thorizing either the Department of 
Commerce or a specially appointed com- 
mission to help the various stations 
from interfering with each other. A 
speedy and satisfactory solution of this 
question is confidently expected. 


Interesting announcements of dependable radio equip- 
ment ma» be found throughout the advertising section 
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AMERICA'S FINEST HOMES 


| 


NO OTHER RADIO HAS SUCH SOCIAL PRESTIGE 


N the President’s yacht, 

theMayflower, you will 
find a FREED-EISEMANN. On 
the Leviathan, the great ship 
on which Queen Marie of 
Roumania came to America, 
Commodore Hartley uses a 
FREED-EISEMANN. It is the 
only American radio ever 
awarded the gold medal at a 
European International Ra- 
dio World's Fair—and it is 
the choice of America's aris- 
tocracy. 
And this year, FREED-EISE- 
MANN includes revolution- 
ary radio improvements: 


eee ee ee 
$6 O and up for 
table models 
$9 5 and up for 
console sets 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and West cf theRockies 
2 ——— is 


Complete metal shielding 
from outside interference. 
One tuning control instead 
of three. Steel chassis con- 
struction. Can be run from 
your lighting fixture with 
FREED-EISEMANN powerunits. 


Now the same famous FREED- 


EISEMANN quality can be had 
at new low prices! The econ- 
omies effected in the tremen- 
dous production of our new 
plant have brought the price 
down as low as $60! 


Illustrated above is Model 
40—C-30—$135.Table model 
same set, $85. Licensed under 
Latour patents. 


You may have a free demonstra- 
tion without obligation in your 
own home. (See coupon.) Con- 
venient payments if desired. 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO 
Freed-Eisemann Building Brooklyn, New York 


Please request my local dealer to give me a home demonstration without obliga- 
tion to buy. (Print your name and fu// address in the margin below and mail to us.) 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 
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IF 500 PEOPLE MOVED AWAY— 


YEAR or so ago 50,- 

ooo people moved 

f out of Bridgeport, 

Connecticut. A seri- 

ous blow to the 

city? Not at all. 

They were squads of 

that vast, sad corps 

known as “floating population." By so 

much as they consumed the plain ne- 

cessities of food, clothing and shelter, 

Bridgeport retailers and realtors miss 

them. Otherwise, business goes on as 
usual. 

Bridgeport has about 500 subscribers 
to THE QuaLITY GROUP magazines. 

What if those 500 should move 
away? 

Instantly a critical civic emergency 
would exist. Industries, banks and com- 
merce would be compelled to go far 
afield in search of new executives. There 
would be a desperate shortage of doc- 
tors and dentists, judges and lawyers. 
Church and club activities would suffer 
a blight, and a pall would spread over 
the intellectual visage of the area. 

The compilers of the Blue Book 
would be inconsolable and the Direc- 
tory of Directors would be obsolete. 
Great parcels of real estate would be a 
drug on the market. Bank deposits and 
trade in the best stores would drop 
heavily, 


The very arterial blood of the city 
would have been drained. j 

We know that the 500 QuariTY 
GROUP subscribers mean exactly that 
to Bridgeport, for we have checked 
them over, name by name, with the best 
informed local merchants. We also 
know that very few of them will move 
away. For it is a characteristic of THE 
QuaALITY GROUP subscriber that he does 
not float. Wherever he lives, he is an es- 
tablished and entrenched factor in the 
life about him. 

In Cincinnati the same sort of check- 
ing was made. Out of 153 subscribers to 
just one QUALITY GROUP magazine, a 
local merchant instantly recognized 
every one except six, and declared them 
all to be good prospects for a product 
costing several hundred dollars. 

If you could show everybody in the 
United States through your plant, your 
business future would be assured. Sup- 
pose you should take over 700,000 peo- 
ple through the plant. Would you go out 
on the highway and herd in the first 
700,000 in sight? Would you not rather 
pick and choose your 700,000 by invit- 
ing from each city and town those com- 
paratively few who are incomparably 
influential? That is precisely the func- 
tion of THE QUALITY GROUP. 

Advertising in THE QUALITY GROUP 
is next to thinking matter, 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
THE WORLD’S WORK 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 


Please mention THE GOLDEN Book MAGAZINE to our advertisers: 


Such popularity 
must he deserved ” 


Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 


He Chooses the 
Treasure Chest 


T Christmas time no happier selection can 

be made than a Waterman's fountain 

pen and pencil—a gift that causes im- 

mediate delight and.acts as a reminder of your 
generous thoughtfulness for years to come. 


Ripple-Rubber pen and pencil shown, in 
Treasure Chest, $8.50. Other gold- and silver- 
mounted models $10 to $50. 


Sold by 50,000 reliable merchants. 


Watermavis ide òuntain Pen 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Montréal 


Especially posed by Claire Windsor--M-G-M Star 


Ana now just one thing 
more. To make it a treasured evening 
for ber... es 2a. send. Powers: 


Say it withSlowers 


Catch up with the Sun < 
at Hollywood . ... 


LORIDA charm with all its 

varied allurement— out- 
door sport, brilliant social 
gaiety, pleasures and delights 
of seashore andcountry club— 
unfold in full flower at Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. Midway 
between Palm Beach and Miami, the 
most beautiful hotel in Florida, it 
is the Northland’s ideal winter 
sanctuary. 


Front-a-front the ocean, its windows 
overlook the emerald sea. Just a step 
in your bathing togs from your room 
to beach and surf. 

Roomy suites, vast lounges and din- 
ing hall, every luxurious convenience, 
yet homelike comfort throughout, 


make this gorgeous hotel a dream of 


A 
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um 


beauty and content. Exquisite 
tablefare, featuring fresh veg- 
etables, fruit, butter and eggs 
from the hotel's own farms, 
captivates a jaded appetite. 


Every day a day in June. No 
halfway climate. Genial summer and 
warm surf always. Life is not keyed to one 
note. You live as you please, and do as you 
please, drawing your enjoyment from a wealth 
ofrecreationand entertainment. Tennis, horse- 
backriding, motorboating,aquaplaning, by day; 
dances, musical concerts and recitals by night. 


Two fine golf courses invite you; the 
most famous deep sea fishing in the world 
beckons just off shore. 


Why dream by the fireside when you 
can live by asunnyseaside? Come and live the 
happiest, most healthful winter of your life. 
Write for reservations and rates, or other in- 
formation—you will receive a prompt answer. 


Reopens December 1 — Everything at its Best 


Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., New York Office, National City Bldg., 17 E. 42nd St. 
On Dixie Highway—Two Railroads—and Inland Waterway 


Houvwoop fonda 


Florida's all- year seaside city. . A place to live 


JOSEPH W. YOUNG 
Pounder 
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“Makes LIFE more pleasant 
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Model 6-F-11 % 
d 
= Operates by Electricity 


GENUINE R. C. A. —this new set works right from your light socket 


RADIOTRONS by installing the Freshman “ABC” Power Supply. 
are recommended for use with Fresh- This wonderful radio, in its handsome genuine mahogany 
IN ks Receivers: aean cabinet, opens the door to the world's finest entertainment — 
n iube 1' DE do01 abore operas—dance music — lectures — sports of all kinds; just take 

tube and $ UX 201 A ampli- your pick. A large cone speaker of great volume and superb 
fying tubes — matehed and tone is built right in the cabinet. 
See ern MTS Wale Ray Write for our new 48-paze book illustrating and 

Sted describing all Freshman Masterpiece Products 


Freshman Building New York 
Chas. Freshman Cos Inc. 2626 W. Waagan Blvd. Chicago 


World's Greatest Radio 


ENS 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 


THE INVESTMENT BUREAU 


A department offering its services without charge to readers 
of THE GOLDEN BOOK, All letters to the Bureau are 
treated as personal and confidential and are answered in full 
by mail. Below appear a few extracts from recent correspon- 
dence relating to subjects of general intérest. Address Invest- 
ment Bureau, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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THE GOLDEN BOOK FINANCIAL 
DIRECTORY 


THE FINANCIAL DIRECTORY 
THE GOLDEN BOOK reserves the following pages for 


announcements of reputable banking houses, trust companies, 
savings banks. brokers, and other financial institutions, Ín- 
quiry is made concerning the institutions advertising under 
this heading and none is accepted that is found to be of ques- 
tionable character. When writing to these institutions please 


mention THE GOLDEN BOOK. 


Investment Questions and Answers 


$20,000 Investment A request has recently come to 
me to furnish a list of sound securi- 


for a Widow ties for the investment of $20,000 
by a widow. Although she is not entirely dependent upon the 
income from this amount, a reasonable yield is nevertheless 
a consideration. 

I should greatly appreciate it if you would be kind enough to 
aid me in suggesting a list of securities offering safety, yield, 
and scattered risk. 


For a $20,000 investment for a widow, we would sug- 
gest purchasing $2,000 of each of the following bonds: 


Baltimore Trust Co. Real Estate Bonds. 

S. W. Straus & Co. Real Estate Bonds. 

New York Steam Corp. 1st 6s, 1947 

Hudson & Manhattan Adj. Inc. 5s, 1957 

New Orleans Public Service 1st & Ref. 5s, 1952 

Armour & Co. of Del. Guar. 514s, “A” 1943 

St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 5%s, 1942 

We believe you could well include a small amount of 
foreign bonds and would suggest $1,000 of each of the 
following: 


City of Oslo, Norway, 6s, 1955 
Mortgage Bank of Chile 6%s, 1957 


We would suggest that a portion of the fund be 
placed in good stocks and would recommend the fol- 
lowing distribution: 


1o shares American Tel. & Tel. common stock 

10 shares Wabash Ry, 5 per cent. pfd. “A” stock 
10 shares M. K. & T. 6 per cent. pfg. stock 

10 shares Idaho Power 7 per cent. pfg. stock 


The above list would offer well diversified risk and, 
in the writer's judgment, it would offer a conservative 


degree of safety. The yield would be nearly 6 per cent. 
Preferred Stocks Offer My ii wishes n 

: D vice on the investment ol 
Diversity for Bondholder About $600... "When she 
had a similar sum to invest some months ago, from the com- 


ments I had read in your column, I advised her to purchase an 
Atlantic & Danville RR. Second Mortgage bond. Her holdings 
consist mainly of bonds in $500.00 denominations such as Gt. 
Nor. 7, U. S. Rub. 5, Anaconda Cop. 5, Tenn. El. 6, some pre- 
ferred stocks such as Northern States Power, North American, 
National Lead, etc. and local mortgages. What would be your 
suggestion as an appropriate investment? She is anxious to 
get about 6 per cent. Another recent purchase which nets 
about that was American Gas & Elec. 

Two bonds which I have noticed you have frequently recom- 
mended I have not been able to locate on any market: Cuba 
R. R. imp. & equip. 5s 1960 and Little Rock & Hot Springs 
Western 1st 4s 1939. On what market and in what denomina- 
tions may these be bought? What ratings are given them? 
Also what is the rating given to Manila R. R. Southern Lines 
Ist 4s, 1939? 


The Cuba Railroad Company Imp. & Equip. ss, 
1960 are rated A by both Moody and Standard Sta- 
tistics. These bonds are listed on the London Stock 
Exchange, but they also have a market in New York. 
They were recently quoted at 87% bid, 88% asked. 
This issue is outstanding in $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions, but we doubt that there is enough market activity 
in these smaller denominations to enable you to readily 
invest your funds in them. 

The Little Rock & Hot Springs Western rst 4s, 
1939 are rated A by Moody and Ar by Standard Sta- 
tistics. This issue is outstanding only in $1,000 de- 
nominations. This issue is now selling at such a high 
price (just a little below par) that we would hardly 
regard it as a good purchase now. 

The Manila Railroad Southern Lines rst 4s, 1939 
are rated A by Moody and Bı by Standard Statistics. 

Since your mother's present holdings consist mainly 
of bonds, we would suggest that the $600 be invested in 
some high grade preferred stock, and we would recom- 
mend Pacific Gas & Electric 1st 6 per cent. preferred, or 
Connecticut Light & Power 614 per cent. preferred. 
Both of these stocks are rated A by Moody. They are 
protected by a broad margin of earnings above the 
dividend requirements. The records show stable 


(Continued on page 80) 
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SHORT TERM NOTES 
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What Is A Good Investment 


For You — Today? 


O MAN'S life remains fixed. His business affairs 
'N change. His income changes. His aims change. 
He may change his will. 


Sucu changes affect the way you should invest. If 
you do not consider them, your money will fail to 
do its best for you. 


NEw personal conditions, if not met, may cause 
your income to fall off unnecessarily. You may run 
into needless new risks. You may miss good invest- 
ments which were unsuited to your former plans 
and circumstances. 


Many men meet the situation by going over their 
investments with us from time to time. 


THIS is a wise precaution; it is part of our daily 
work to study and deal with the effects of such 
personal factors on investments. 


WE can often suggest changes which protect net 
interest, and decrease bother—without sacrificing 
proper investment balance. 


Wiru a background of one hundred and fourteen 
years’ financial experience, The National City 
Company has equipped itself to study and meet 
individual investment problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private wires keep us in 
direct touch with the investment centers of the 
country. We maintain offices in 50 leading Ameri- 
can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
domestic conditions by world-wide foreign con- 
nections. 


A NATIONAL Crry Company representative will 
know how to use the equipment of the Company 
in helping you. 


You may get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BooK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 
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That Money 
of Yours 


In this feverish age, the most 
vital businéss question is how 
to keep money—at work. 


Principal unconditionally 
secure. Income punctually 
—in full. 


It is possible. 
It is being done. 


Fidelity First Mortgage 
Participation Certificates 


were evolved out of the mort- 
gage and the financial expe- 
rience of ages. The defects, 
the accidents, the hazards of 
even a business as safe as the 
mortgage business,wereelim- 
inated. A Pure Investment 
is the result. Speculators are 
not interested. Banks, Trust 
Companies, Trust Estates, 
Fraternal Organizations, En- 
dowed Institutions and indi- 
viduals—all who coldly re- 
fuse to put their funds where 
there is the slightest risk of 
losing a cent of either prin- 
cipal or income— purchase 
these securities for their per- 
fect safety and fixed yield. 


Before you invest, read two book- 
lets that we will gladly send free 


ae 
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Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
148 consecutive dividends to its stockhold. 
ers. Send for the new year book. This 
stock listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


Chi 
is “doing it electrically" on her suburban 
trains. The newly electrified Illinois 
Central running between the South 
Shore district and the great downtown 


“Loop” is in operation, and all power is be- 
ing supplied by Chicago’s central station. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Pà 


Get Acquainted! 


EFORE being admitted. to the 
B financial department of THE 

GorpEÉN Book, every advertiser is 
very carefully and thoroughly investi- 
gated. This rule has obtained for a 
great many years. The advertise- 
ments you see on pages 77 to 82 are 
those of reliable concerns. The of- 
ferings they make you are good 
offerings—real worthwhile invest- 
ment opportunities. These  adver- 
tisers are spending money to do you 
a service. Their suggestions and 
advice may prove invaluable. Write 
them for investment information. 
Send for their literature. Get ac- 
quainted. These people are good to 
know. 


Address 


GOLDEN BOOK INVESTMENT BUREAU 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. Founded 1865 
INSURABLE AGAINST LOSS OF PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 


YIELD 6%2 


61 YEARS of 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 


pymes the entire history of Adair First Mortgage In- 
vestments, extending over a period of 61 years, every 
dollar of principal and interest has been paid promptly to 
investors on the due date. 


From this 61 years experience in the first mortgage in- 
vestment field has been evolved the modern, scientifically 
safeguarded first tnortgage: Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 
Bonds. 


These bonds are guaranteed by Adair Realty & Trust 
Company. They can beinsured against loss of principal and 
interest in one of the largest surety companies in America. 


And because, in addition, they offer a yield up to 61267, 
Adair Bonds are universally regarded as among the most 
desirable investments attainable. 


We believe that a stronger investment position as well 
as an increased income will result from a thorough inves- 
tigation and comparison of Adair Bonds with your present 
holdings. Write today for 


Booxter GB-21 


ADAIR REALTY 
& FRUST. CO. 0s 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND Pnorrrs $2,500,000 
Healey Building, ATLANTA 
Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK Boatmen's Bank Building, ST. LOUIS 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. 


Pliese mentionTuE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers, 
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hristinas 
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THE NATIONAL, STATE and LOCAL TUBERCU- 
LOSIS ASSOCIATIONS of the UNITED STATES 


BOOK 


| 


MAGAZINE 


Plan NOW to get 
a State Supervised 


6% 


Insured Income 
from January Funds 


Insure your income. Invest January 
funds to earn a guaranteed 6Y,. Rigid 
State law, governing issuance of our 
Certificates, assures maximum safety. 
For booklets write Dept. GB-12 


MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


Insured First Mortgage 
CERTIFICATES 


609 So. Grand Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 


(Continued from page 76) 
earning power over a number of years. 


Both of these 
stocks are selling at about ror. 

Building and Loan Will greatly appreciate your ad- 
Association ment with the Mutual Building end 
Loan Association of El Paso, Texas, whose advertisement find 
enclosed herewith. 

Replying to your inquiry concerning Mutual Building 
& Loan Association of El Paso, Texas, I would say 
that, as a general rule, associations of this kind have 
provided a safe type of investment. In the matter of 
supervision of such organizations, Texas does not rank 
as high as a number of other States. In your State, 
there is nominal supervision by the Commissioner of 
Insurance but, as we understand it, actual examinations 
are not made. 

The record of the company in question, however, 
indicates strongly that its business has been carried on 
in a sufficiently conservative manner for safety. We 
would not be inclined, however, to judge wholly by the 
past record of the company, as it sometimes happens 
that a change of policy is put into effect. Before in- 
vesting in the securities in question, we would suggest 
that you go to your banker and ask for information 
regarding the company. He would be more familiar 
with local conditions, and consequently be able to 
give you more definite advice regarding the organiza- 


tion than we are able to do. 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers 
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Are You Keeping Your 
Back Numbers of the 


GOLDEN BOOK? 


More than any other magazine, a complete file of Here's Investment 


the Golden Book is worthy of a permanent place on » 
the library shelves, because only the enduring writ- Information For You 


ings of the world's Greatest Masters are selected 


Complete and authentic infor- 
mation about First Mortgage 
Bonds, This 24 page book gives 
you the complete story of how 
First Mortgage Bonds are issued 


or preservation in this convenient form. Ever 
since the publication of the first number letters have 
been received by the editor suggesting the impor- 
tance of providing a way to build up a real library — the kind of safeguards they 
of classics out of the current issues. Little could must have to assure payment of 


be done with the first volume because the pub- principal and interest. It answers 

yourquestions. Send forthis book 

before you invest. Write today. 

UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., LTD. 
Howard C. Wade, President 


UEM 334 U. S. Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Plan I Send us your back numbers of the six issues, | Capital $1,000,000; Resources mare than $13,000,000 "li. 
3 


$2.50 with check for $2.50. We will exchange ^ Cforonto and Windsor, Ont." — 2812 
them for a bound volume from new sheets 
containing the same issues. The binding 
is a high-grade green cloth with dignified 
gold stamping. Imagine the value of a 


series of such volumes on your bookshelves. 


lisher's supplies were soon exhausted. But we have 
two plans for the succeeding volumes. 


Plan II We have made an adjustable binder suitable 
$3.00 for holding six numbers. You can place 
them in the binder yourself, remove them 
and change them from time to time. The 
device is simple and easy to handle. The 
material used for this binder is more durable 
than cloth, looks like leather and harmonizes 
with your most costly bindings. The cost 
is only $3.00 for each 6 issue binder. The Thousands of investors are 


advantage of this method is that you can Duvi 1 
: 3 : uying bon 3 
preserve 6 issues and later if you wish re- ying, ds rey ye with 


place them with 6 more. You can add other out evet seeing a bond sales- 
binders and keep the whole series for years man. Itisa simple ptocess and 


and years. preferred by many as the ideal 
investment method. 
Everyone wants to keep the Golden 


: É It is described in our booklet, 
Book, the magazine which never “Buying Bonds by Mail” 


grows old or out of date. which we will gladly send on request. 


Ask for AB-2450 


GOLDEN BooK BOUND ACALLYN^» COMPANY 


BELA Mass Street, Chicage 
VOLUME DEPT. NewYork Pidgin "Mites 
ston an Francisco inneapolis 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 
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Investment Information That 
Keeps You Up-to-Date 


How to Make Use of the Investment Service of THE GOLDEN BOOK 
Without Cost or Obligation to You 

Submit any individual investment question to our Investment Editor, who will promptly reply. 

The Golden Book Magazine Investment Service is an impartial service under the management, 


direction and supervision of The Review of Reviews Corporation, and free of charge to the 350,000 
and more readers of The Golden Book and The Review of Reviews. 


For twenty years The Review of Reviews Magazine has served thousands and thousands of men 
and women in the handling of their funds for investment. It has been one of the outstanding 
services of the magazine and has built tremendous good will for us with readers. 


In addition to this individual investment service there is a supplementary service by which our 
readers may secure information of vital interest in the matter of investment. Below you will see 
booklets issued by financial houses. Choose by number those that you wish to see, write us, and 
we will send you, without cost or obligation on your part, the literature that you desire. Unless 
otherwise stated the literature will be sent you direct from the financial houses publishing the same. 


If the literature of more than one company is desired, kindly enclose ten cents for postage. 


Investment Literature for Your Information 


. What You Should Know About Real Estate Mortgage Bonds—Adair Realty 
& Trust Co. 

. Public Utility Securities as Investments—A. C. Allyn and Company. 

. Arnold 644% Certificates—Arnold & Co. 

. Investing by Mail—Caldwell & Co. 

. The New Year Book—Commonwealth Edison Co. 

. The Way to Wealth—William R. Compton Company. 

. Fidelity First Mortgage Participation Certificates—Fidelity Mortgage Co. 

. 8% and Safety—Filer-Cleveland Co. 

. How to Select Safe Eonds—George 11. Forman & Co. 

. Investors’ Guide —Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 

Gas, an Essential Utility and an Opportunity—Hambleton & Co. 

. The Story of Security Bonds and an Unconditional Guarantee—J. A. W. 
Iglehart & Co. 

. Insured First Mortgage ''Sixes"—Mortgage Insurance Corp. 

. Municipal Bonds—National City Co. 

. Safety Supreme— Shannon & Luchs. 
% First Mortgage Bonds—United States Mortgage Bond Co. 


PRINT.YOUR NAME—CUT THE COUPON — — >"> 


INVESTMENT BUREAU, GOLDEN BOOK December, 1926 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send to the undersigned literature numbered 


Address.... 


If agreeable kindly state business 


I do Aem A i ; : ^" 
I do not jobject to my name being given to the financial houses selected. Strike out “do” or '* 
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CRANE 


A Crane shower, with 

volume regulator to 

meet variationsin 
water pressure, 


VALVES ` ` 


A view in the Carrie 
boiler house of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
Rankin, Pennsylva- 
nia, showing boiler 
leads and main steam 
header. The valves 
and fittings are of ex- 
tra heavy Crane elec- 
triccaststeel.B.Floer- 
sheim & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, were the piping 
contractors. 


Carnegie Steel Co. chooses Crane cast steel 


Historians, marking man’s progress by his 
use of metals, call this "the age of steel." The 
story of its utilization, from the days of the 
Toledo sword-blade to our skyscrapers and 
ships and mighty river spans, is a romantic 
epic of advancing knowledge. Today, the 
high tribute to any material or product is to 
say that it is as strong as steel. 


Among the pioneers in this country to pro- 
duce cast steel valves and fittings was the 
Crane Co. With characteristic thoroughness, 
the best methods of manufacture have been 
carefully evolved. To enable the exact con- 
trol of temperature which Crane deems essen- 
tial, only electric furnaces are used. Every 


step in the production process is paced by 
chemical analysis. The molds of very refrac- 
tory sand are baked; and the flasks are extra 
deep to allow generous risers, insuring tight, 
solid castings. Finally, correct annealing and 
slow cooling relieve internal strains and give 
fine, even grain. 


Hence, it is not surprising that for their power 
houses, the masters of steel choose valves 
and fittings of Crane electric cast steel. In 
your own plant, its unfailing dependability 
may do no more than insure safety by the 
widest possible margin. Or for your home, 
you may need simply a sink faucet. Always, 
if it is quality you want, specify Crane. 


CRA TS: 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL STEAM, LIQUID, OIL, GAS 
WRITE CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 886 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
C2 CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 


“Oh, fortunate are those whose hearts 
have often been warmed by this sweet 
GUILLAUME MASSIEU 


drink!" 


GROUND 


DwiNELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
ONE POUND NET 


press you have tried many brands of coffee. Changed pot or 
percolator time after time. Followed directions faithfully. Yet 
you have not been able to make your coffee unfailingly good. 
Try White House Coffee. All che good coffee taste has been roasted 
in. All the natural fragrance retained. The coffee you make will 
come to your table, golden brown, delicious. Your husband will 
leave home happy in the morning. Your guests will linger over 
the dinner table at night. © ioi, Dw.00 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Portsmouth, Va. 


Serving 
investors in sound securities 


since 1865 


Á 


OR more than sixty years the Hambleton organ- 

ization has functioned in the best interests of 

investors, rendering a comprehensive investment 
service including analysis and advice. 


Our offerings cover every type of desirable investment— 
securities and service justifying the confidence placed in 
us by conservative investors over a long period of years. 


Write us at our New York office and we will give you 
suggestions covering investments in any field in which 
you may be interested. 


OFFICES 
Balimoré. . . . ... .. 10 S. Calvert Street 
New York . . . . . . 45 Exchange Place 
Washington. . . . . . . . Southern Bldg. 
Philadelphia. . . . . . . 1606 Walnut St. 
Newark . . . . . . . Military Park Bldg. 
Hartford . . . 417 Connecticut Mutual Bldg. 
Boston . . . . 50 Congress St., Room 511 
Syracuse  . o e 542 0/14. Spd SOs. W attenust. 
Buffalo. scc Marner Trust Dide: 
Chicago . . . . . . .105 So. La Salle Street 
San Pranciscom seis). 2^ Kohl Building 


HAMBLETON AND COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


EsTaBLIsHED 1865 


The 
of Quality 


lavk 


7 
of Sense 


and Sentiment 


OWEVER costly or elaborate gifts 
a man may plan to give “her,” 
nothing more adequately reflects 
thoughtful care for her comfort and 


health than a pair of the new Faseal 
Slide Gaiters. 


Even after you tramp through deep 
mud or snow, this perfected fastening 
will not clog or stick. Anyone—even a 
child, can slip in or out of the Faseal 
Gaiter in less time than it takes to tell. 

Fashioned of highest quality jersey— 
light, yet warm, it is fleece-lined and 


Jas 


es. 4 


$ 


SLIDE 
GAITER 


hand-tailored to fit the ankle trimly— 
style with ample protection. 

Firestone quality in materials and 
workmanship and the Firestone Multi- 
fit Sole which shapes itself to any shoe, 
make these the ideal Gaiters. 


In progressive stores and shoe shops 
you will find that Firestone Rubber 
Footwear carries the highest endorse- 
ment — tribute to what the Firestone 
name has always meant in most value 
for the money. 


Firestone Footwear Company 


Chicago 


Firestone 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Boston 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . tees BEA Ug 


THE GOLDEN 
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Happy Combination - 


The Magazines That Are Different — Save $2.00 
The Golden Book — American Mercury 


Here are two magazines that are different from all others—they are made for people who think. 


They are free from dull articles and tiresome stories. 


They are both young and vigorous 


and swiftly growing in popularity with a large group of alert-minded American readers. 


In order to introduce each magazine to the 
readers of the other, and also to prove to people 
who say “there are too many magazines," that 
two comparatively new' ones should come to the 
home regularly, the publishers have authorized a 
25% reduction on all yearly orders for the two 
at one time. "This is a special offer never made 
before and may be withdrawn at any time. 
THE AMERICAN MERCURY, the magazine 
that keeps your mind awake—THE GOLDEN 
BOOK, which publishes only the work of the 
masters—plenty of entertainment and a lot of 
education thrown in. 


You are now a casual reader of these magazines, 
why not be a regular reader? Save $2.00. Make 
sure that you do not miss any of the good things 
two great editors have in store for you. It is like 
anticipating a great treat to know that these 
refreshing publications will come to you each 
month whether you are at home or in Florida 
or at your summer mountain camp. If you are a 
subscriber the address may be changed so as to 
reach you wherever you may be. Don't hesitate 
because you expect to travel next year. Our mail- 
ing department can reach you. These magazines 
have both had issues that sold out during the 
last year and are now held at premium prices. 


Golden Book 


THE GOLDEN BOOK contains the stories, plays, poems, essays, humor, 
philosophy and epigrams that are best worth reading and re-reading. The 
“Immortals” are there: those twelve Greatest Writers (as named from 
various lists arising from Kipling's dictum) are represented by 9o items in 
the first 18 issues. The accepted masters, from Montaigne to Thackeray, 
will be found there. And the men of more recent times (Stevenson, Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, Owen Wister, O. Henry, and the like) whose work 
gives promise of permanence. 


A monthly feast of the things one ought to read 
and wants to read — things that pulse with life, 
whether written sixty centuries ago or last year. 


2 E 
American Mercury 


'The aim of the AMERICAN MERCURY is to offer a comprehensive picture 

critically presented, of the entire American scene. It strives at all times to 

avoid current platitudes—no one has ever accused it of being dull. Its 

central effort, first and last, is to combat all pedantry and pretense and to 

encourage sound and original work in all departments of fine arts, politics, 

government problems, industrial and social relations and science. H. L. 
$ Mencken is the editor. 


Send only $6.00 to either 
publisher and save $2.00, | 
the price of a new novel. 
More than that, you make | 
sure of getting two really 
stimulating magazines 
regularly. 


I accept your special offer of THE GOLDEN BOOK 
and THE AMERICAN MERCURY for $6.00. Inclosed 
find check. 
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Look Inside the 
Piano for this 


Choose This Action 
For Your Piano! 


UALITY in the piano action means 
quality inthe piano. For the piano ac- 
tion is the very heart of the instrument! 
Manufacturers who build worthy pianos 
are fully aware of the importance of using 
a fine piano action to match the quality of 
their instruments. For this reason, leading 
American makers have used the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross piano action for upward of 
half a century. 

Because it is the world’s highest-priced 
piano action, the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
action is naturally found only in the better- 
grade instruments. Music lovers every- 
where, realizing the significance of these 
facts, are insisting upon the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross piano action. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross Piano Action, 
"2 


In Selecting aa 
YOUR MEMORIAL 
To A LOVED ONE 


“you can provide 
no tribute more s 


[ms 

in the belfry of your Church, 
n Chimes symbolize the memo- 
irit in its deepest and most beau- 
sense. Their rich,’ mellow tones. 
ding re n am strains of 

. Sacred o ymns, become atdaily in- 
appropr late, more spiration to revererice mver priceless 
Inspiring than... / community asset ..'s3 an enduring 


> monument to'the loved one.whose 
Golden-Voiced memory they perpetuate, 
De agan” Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 


Complete descriptive literature on requests 
Tower Chimes J.C.Deagan inc 
Deagan Chimes—played by organist 


EST, 1880 
from electric keyboard. 246 Deagan Building, Chicago, Ilf. 


Buy two at a time— use 
alternately 


qn O } fuj 
"sP e^ 

mm 
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: | r Before being admitted to the financial department of the Golden 

GE ACO AIN TED! Book, every advertiser is very carefully and thoroughly investigated. 

* This rule has obtained for a great many years. The advertisements 

you see on pages 77 to 82 are those of reliable concerns. The offerings they make you are good offerings—real worthwhile 

investment opportunities. These advertisers are spending money to do you a service. Their suggestions and advice may 

prove invaluable. Write them for investment information. Send for their literature. Get acquainted. These people are 
good to know. Address GOLDEN BOOK INVESTMENT BUREAU, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Pleose mention THe GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 
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For You — 


theFruitof 120 Years 


N celebration of our 120th birth- 
day, we offer to you the Gilbert 
Anniversary Clock. The newest 
clock of America's oldest clock 
makers. Made especially for this 
event—accurate, lasting, beautiful. 


There is the charm of an earlier 
day in its graceful design, its raised 
numerals, its finish of rich brown 
mahogany. There is, for the faithful 
keeping of time, every refinement 
that our 120 years of accumulated 
skill can produce. There is old time 
integrity in every part, which is 
superinspected and gold plated to 
insure accuracy and long life. 

This beautiful clock is encased in 
a handsome jewel case that in itself 
is a thing of beauty. 


Gilbert 


IBO7 


WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 
It Is Economy To Buy a Good Clock 


J RÀ àó9 


Something Different 
This Christmas 


E YOU seek the unusual in Christmas gifts 
Leavens Finished to Order Furniture offers 
a welcome solution. Through the Leavens plan 
you can order tables, chairs, bookshelves, and 
many other attractive pieces, painted or stained 
any color to harmonize with the furniture and 
decorations of the home to which your gift is 
going. Surely an original yet practical Christ- 
mas gift. 


Card Table and Folding Chair 


This table has a black moire top and four remov- 
able ash trays which attach underneath when not in 
use. Finished in Black, Red or Jade Green enamel 
and hand decorated. The chair has a cane seat and 
is finished and decorated to match. 


Cigarette 
Stand 


An attractive and 
convenient c iga- 
rette stand for 
Living-room, Den 
or Boudoir, 
painted or 
stained any 
color, and hand 
decorations if de- 
sired. 


The new Leavens Catalog with its 

pages of attractive illustrations and a 

detailed de sc Asus of the popular 
"Finished to Your Order" Plan would be most helpful 

E making your Christmas List. If you would like this 
atalog, ple: ase send the coupon below. 


LEAVENS 


Surniture- 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. (Dept. S-12) 


Please send your new Catalog and complete details of 
the Finished to Order Plan. 


Name Pork ron oO ae IM 


Address. . RTT i 
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Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers 
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MAGAZINE X 


contains the stories, plays, poems, essays, humor, philosophy 
and epigrams that are best worth reading and re-reading. 
The “Immortals” are there: those twelve Greatest Writers 
(as named from various lists arising from Kipling's dictum) 
are represented by 90 items in the first 18 issues. The ac- 
cepted masters, from Montaigne to Thackeray, will be found 
there. And the men of morerecent times (Stevenson, Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, Owen Wister, O. Henry, and the like) 
whose work gives promise of permanence. A monthly feast 


GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


Christmas 


Every Month/ 


A year's subscription for a magazine of quality is always a 
welcome gift at Christmas. 
one's good taste to present a subscription for a magazine 
made up of the selected stories of enduring literature. More- 
over, such a subscription is a gracious reminder of the giver 
not alone at Christmas but every month throughout the year. 


It is a charming compliment to 


It may be a piece of wisdom scratched on a papyrus by 
an Egyptian 6,000 years ago; it may be a new story written 
last year; it may be a memorable saying picked from a 
newspaper or overheard somewhere; if it is alive, if it is 
worth re-reading, it belongs in this magazine— 


With such material to choose from, the magazine could 
not help being truly entertaining. It is good reading— 
for five minutes, for an hour, for relaxing the sleepless 
mind after a hard day's work. 


The Golden Book provides a range of entertainment 
attempted by no other magazine. 


And, while being entertained, the reader of The Golden 
Book is constantly adding to his knowledge of literature, and 
to his general culture by his contact with the beautiful 
and the fine. Unquestionably, The Golden Book educates 


while it entertains. 


During the Next Twelve Months Master Stories by the Following Authors 
Will Appear in THE GOLDEN BOOK: 


Daudet 
Merimée 
de Maupassant 


of the things one ought to read and wants to read— 


Albert Hickman 
Willa Cather 
Myra Kelly 


Achmed Abdullah 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Eugene O'Neill 


Balzac 
Bret Harte 
Fenimore Cooper 


Hugo 2 O. Henry John Russell Owen Wister 
Mark Twain Tolstoy Henry Wallace Phillips Robert Louis Stevenson 
Lever Mary Roberts Rinehart George du Maurier 


HERE IS THE COUPON WHICH SOLVES YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM 


If you order two yearly subscriptions at one time send $5.00 (a saving of $1.00). 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 
$3.00 a Year 55 Fifth Avenue, New York Two Years $5.00 


Please send the GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE for one year to the following. Inclosed find check for ......... 


IT SLE Ebr E REED OCTOBER SEMESTER eC eh baes dU UU EET 


Address 


Citv ^n4 State 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 
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TENE 


GENUINE DIAMONDS GUARANTEED 


~AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES~ 
WZ 


ES 


Ideal Chslsbuas 
CASH OR CREDIT 


These Diamonds are finest quality, bl: 
white ems, radiantly beautitu 

18 karat White Gold mountin, 
tisti pierced and engraved. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Goods 
sent for your free examination on re- 


weekly, somi 
venience. All goods d. 


Catalog Free! 

Big 132 page bec 
illustrati, Di; 

Jocelyn Diamond Dinner .3 

Ring. Beautiful solid 5 

sa k white gold ring with 7 

e rfoody i p blue & 
white Di $175 
monds, Pi. - Wook 


17-Jewel Elgin No. 15 
Green gold, Elgin watch, 
25-year "Ege de case; 12 


ne jita 
$5; % tal $300. Bh 


Diamond Wedding Rings 
in a solid 18- k ver] go! dee d 
No. 855 Ladies’ Wrist Watch $22:20: 9 Dimonds, 832,00: 12 Dia 
Solid 14-k whitegoldcase, engraved, monds, $67, 60. In solid platinum with 


fancy wing ends, 15- Jewel move- 8 Diamonds, $50; 5 Diamonds, $70; 7 
ment, guaranteed, $30. : $300 a — Diamonds,$80; 9 Diamonds, $100; sur- 


$3.00down. . . month rounded by Diamonds, $200, 
Our Rafarericess Any Bank or Banker in U.S. A. 


Clark's Famous Cruises 


By Cunarp-Ancuor new oil burners at rates 
including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 


pore n 


7th cruise, including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700 


3rd Norway-Mediterranean Cruise 
July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Bidg., N. Y 


INVESTMENT 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(See page 76) i 


Tee ASKING recently for a sample of our 

Vertex” File Pocket, a business house 
in central New York said, “Our papers 
have a habit of curling up at the bottom, 
instead of standing upright. 


OLDERS were never intended to hold many 

papers, yet many are stufled until their con- 
tents become curled, the front and back are pulled 
down, and the indexed name is lost from view. 
'The natural separation of one folder from another 
disappears, and the quick selection of any desired 
folder is impossible. 


This can all be remedied 
by using a 


in place of 
every over- 
crowded folder. 


"Vertex" File Pockets don't 

know what it is to contain curled 

or uneven papers, or to be crowded, 

or to slump down in the file, or to keep you waiting 

while your file-clerk runs the scales over the tops 
of twenty folders trying to find the one you want. 


A sample pocket in your files, with the 
papers placed in it from one of your 
present overcrowded folders, will show 
you how your files CAN look. The 
coupon below will bring the sample. 


pmm m — oe m: ee CUT HERE = oe oe am —À oe bt 


> send for examination and trial a free sample of Bushnell's 
id “VERTEX” File Pocket, as described in December 
Golden Book. 


Name of Firm........ 


^ddress 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E, 
925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 


Golden! Ways 
To 


Golden Places 


Why The Knowing Go To Europe 
In Winter Or Spring 


HE tales of winter Atlantic seas are probably at 

fault for the general notion that the best time of 
migration to Europe is invariably summer. In the mind 
of the public, Prior’s words, or their unspoken counter- 
part, cling as to what the Atlantic is like: 


The winds grow high 
Impending tempests change the sky; 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars 
The big waves lash the frightened shores. 


But it is somewhat of a myth. The Atlantic crossing 
is only occasionally a hardship in winter—and many 
times it is a charming revelation, thanks to the warm 
Gulf Stream. Many a traveler boards ship in New York 
icy weather in February, wearing heavy underwear; 
but two or three days later is sitting, rather in astonish- 
ment, on a deck chair in balmy spring sunshine. 

And on his arrival in March in France or England 
(which he sees from a map are more northerly in latitude 
than New York and mayhap therefore colder) he is 
further mystified by seeing all about him what Nathaniel 
P. Willis called 


The delicate footed May. 


He learns then perhaps for the first time that because 
of the warm gulf stream, spring in Europe is a month 
ahead of America. Appleblossoms welcome him in 
France which two months later in America may still 
be invisible. 

, But Europe has even more to offer for winter-tired 
Americans.. It has the Riviera, Southern France and 
Italy,—the most finished, sophisticated winter resorts 
in the world. From December to Easter time the 
warm Riviera, with its marvelous back-drop of snow 
covered Alps, is the play place of the eastern Hemi- 
sphere, if not the world. 

Europe in winter has this superb advantage—one 


which grows in importance each year: it is not over-run 
with tourists. The blunt fact is that European travel 
in summer is reaching serious proportions and dubiously 
crowding the familiar places of the continent. One 
begins to think, under such circumstances, of Shake- 
speare's line: 


Travell’d gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk and tailors. 


Paris—the beloved travel Mecca of the world—be- 
comes almost an American city, and most uncomfort- 
ably jammed. But Paris in spring! When the children 
begin to play along the Champs Elysee and dinners 
begin to be eaten outdoors!—and this while New York 
may be under a barage of snow! Living in Paris in the 
winter is really to come to know Paris; while a visit to 
London in winter enables you really to see a London 
season in full bloom. 

The active life of Europe—as in America—is in 
winter, fall and spring. The American tourist, traveling 
in the summer-time not only crowds himself, hampers 
himself and penalizes himself financially because of the 
higher summer fares, but he also misses the theatrical, 
opera and social and intellectual life of the European 
capitals. 

World cruises and Mediterranean cruises permit 
passengers to stop off in Europe and take another later 
ship home—a favorite method being to debark at 
Monaco and visit the Riviera, Italy, Southern France, 
Switzerland, and then north to Paris and London, and 
thence to America on any of the many sailings. 

The knowing traveler loves Europe in winter and 
spring, and rarely fails to select that season for travel. 
Winter sports are highly developed in Switzerland, the 
Riviera and Germany; winter pleasures are at their 
ripest in Paris, and the social season is at its height 
everywhere. Winter in Europe has none of the terrors 
of a winter in America. 


THE GOLDEN 


BOOK 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
Featured every month in seven publications 


THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINE 


HOTEL RESORT ^ 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK and WORLD'S WORK, also in COUNTRY L!FE 
Send postage for advice where and how to go. The right hotel, etc. 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-T0-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. U. S. A. 


Fresruary, 1927, marks the 
opening of Hawaii’s most 
delightful hotel—the Royal 
Hawaiian. Located on Wai- 
kiki Beach, the Royal Ha- 
waiian offers you luxuries 
such as are found only in the 
world’s finest hotels. 18-hole 
golf links, 20 acres of gar- 
dens, splendid tennis courts, 
land and water polo, motor- 
ing over perfect roads, horse- 
back riding, swimming and 
surf-riding. 

For full information and rates, ad- 
dress the Matson Navigation Company 
at 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 
510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; 
814 Second Avenue, Seattle; 140 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago; 50 East 
Forty-second Street, New York. Or 


write— 


Royal Hawaiian 


Hotel 


AMERICAN PLAN 
400 rooms with private baths 
A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


RESERVATIONS ARE NOW 
BEING MADE 


| 


Bine hills 


|. Hotel 


Down on America's Riviera, over- 
looking the exquisite, shimmering 
Bay of St. Louis, this magnificent, 
new hotel has been built for you at 
Pine Hills On-the-Bay, Pass Christian, 
Miss. 


Here is golf at its best—on the gently 
sloping hillsides of the hotel grounds 
an 18-hole course in play for over 
two years. 

Here is fishing, swimming, sailing. 
Beautiful bridle paths wind through 
pine-clad hills. 


Pine Hills Hotel has been planned to 
meet the most exacting demands of 
a discriminating clientele, and every 
detail of its super vice exempli- 
fies true Southern hospitality. 
Opening November fifteenth. Write 
now for illustrated literature and 
full information. 


HAL THOMPSON 
Pres. and Managing Director 


LOS ANGELES CAL. 


“Within Easy Reach of Everything 


Hore CLARK 


LOS ANGELES 
POSITIVELY FI 
Headquarters for tri 
parts of the world. 
with private bath. per 
For folder, rates— F. 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th 


PROÒF 


| 


Where-To-Go for Jan. 


AN NUYS HOTEL 
LOS ANGELES 
i tmospher 
of refiner 
s cafe. Convenient loca- 
derate rates. Folder on 
request. 


closes De- 


from al! | 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


two delightful winter trips 
each of 25 days. 
Sailing Jan. 27 & Feb. 22 


NEJA 


On the S. S. “Columbus” — of 32,000 
tons register — a new liner and the 
largest and most luxurious ship that 
has ever cruised in the Caribbean. 
The “Columbus” is half again aslarge 
as any other West Indies Cruise ship 
and surpasses them all in spacious- 
ness of rooms and decks and in the 
completeness of her equipment. 


| Following a fascinating route and 


visiting 11 countries or colonial pos- 
sessions in South America, Central 
America, the Greater and Lesser 
Antilles — Cuba, Panama, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Porto Rico, Venezuela, Cu- 
racao, Nassau, Virgin Islands, Mar- 
tinique and Barbados. Rates $400 & 
upwards — including trips into the 
interior and sightseeing drives, 


Write for the cruise booklet 


Raymond & Wnrrcown Co. 
12 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
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THE FLORIDA TROPICS 
Greater Palm Beach. is calling You, 


— the winter Mecca of Who’s Who 
in America—in business and so- 
cial leadership. Do you realize what 
alittle sojourn here can do for you? 


Not only recreation and health, but 
more — meeting with clear-thinking 
minds — stimulus! Always in touch 
with your home office — specially fine 
telephone, telegraph and wireless facil- 
ities. New York only 36 hours by rail. 


Worth while, too, to see the business 
and civic enterprise of Greater Palm 
Beach — Palm Beach and West Palm 
Beach. Added millions every year go- 
ing into new business buildings, homes 
and apartments, Constructing magnif- 
icent new Atlantic harbor. Making 
even greater farming successes in the 
rich back country. 3 and 4 big profit 
Crops a year. 

A capital of brilliant sport — every- 
thing from golf to hunting, fishing, bath- 
ing, yachting, aquaplaning. 


“Where Summer Spans 
the Winter” 


PAEM BEACH 


CHAMBER. Of COMMERCE, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BTUO, 


WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


Send 


Booklet to 


LAKE WORTH; FLA. 


HOTEL FLORIDA 


LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA 


Golfing alongside Hotel on Lake Front 
Boating, Fishing, Driving, Surf Bathing 


Our forms close the first day of each month. 
Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sport 
Golf, Teanis, Riding, &c. 


Hotels of quality. Delightfully 
tempered climate. Only 16 hrs. 
mous train, N. Y. C. Sports 
in full swing. Carolina Hotel 
now open. Address, General 
Office, Pinehurst, N. € 


J'inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE 


HOTEL-RESORT-& 


GOLDEN BOOK 


& -TRAVEL- 
CONTINUED 


___ CRUISES-TOURS 


James Boring’s Annual Cruise to 3 con- 
tinents, 14 countries, 19 ports, 33 cities, 
is planned, directed and personally ac- 


companied by Mr, James W, Boring. 
Large staff of experienced lecturers, 
conductors and guides relieves passen- 

ers of all uncertainties and worries. 

ates from $690 up to $1,580 cover all 
expenses including exceptionally com- 
pletesightseeing programs and stopover 
steamship tickets. Specially chartered 
S.S Doricof White Star Line sails from 
New York, January 22, 1927, for Madeira, 
Spain, Gibraltar. Algiers, Tunisia, 
Malta, Egypt, Pal lestine, Anatolia, 
Turkey, Greece, Sicily, Italy, France, 
England. Cruise membership limited to 
550. Write today for full details. 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE 
Bible House, New York 


When writing to these advertiser will you 
please mention The Where-To-Go Bureau? 
it opens the way for our efficient co-operation. 


NASSAU N.P. 


Southward, in eternal 
spring, reached from New 
York by palatial steamers 
lies Nassau,the jewel-city. 
This British colony offers 
freedom, rest, golf, tennis, 
surf-bathing, fish- 
ing,sailing. Eternal 
June welcomes. 


Fine hotels and boarding 
houses. 214 days’ sail from 
New York; 15 hours from Mi- 
ami. Munson $. S. Line, 
Pass. Dept., New York City. 
Canadian Gover'& Merchant 
Marine, Ltd., Montreal. 
Free Booklet. Nassau Dev. 
Board, Nassau, N, P. 


e of June” 


Visit the Holy Land | 
and Mediterranean | 


with a World Traveler | 


MAGAZINE 


Hloridas 
| G r ea test | 


You all it: 


OR fun, for health, for entertain- 

ment, sports, music or scenic 
beauty—come to Tampa and select 
your favorite, or enjoy them ali. Here 
is the ideal combination of resortand 
metropolis—the center of Florida's 
Famous West Coast Resort Section. 
Tampa's palm-lined boulevards, its 
vistas of sea and sky, its sunsets and 
moonlight, all charm. It'sa place for 
pleasure of profit, for Tampa offers 
many business and investment oppor- 
tunities, Rates are posted in nearly 
all hotel rooms and living costs are 
low. Come this winter and you'll 
want to stay. Write for booklet. 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 
P.O.Box3004  Tampa,Florida 


Delightful 
atmos- 


à. 
... This Newest 
p finest 


for diagno- 
sis, baths, 
rest cure, 
ae di- 


Fine build- 
ing and 
grounds. 


health resort: 


BLACKMAN HEALTH RESORT 
1824 Peachtree Road plet ATLANTA, GA. 
ookle 


TENNESSEE 


Before you start South, let 
us send you an attractive 
free booklet describing fa- 
mous Lookout Mountain, 
Signal Mountain, Chicka- 
mauga Battlefields and the 
many other scenic, historic 
and industrial attractions 


Center of the South 


COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING. ASSOCIATION 


820 Broad Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA 


THE GOLDEN 


BOOK MAGAZINE 
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39W HERE -TO- GO; $50 


HOTEL~RESORT-& 


^ CRUISES-TOURS | 


Cruises to the 
Caribbean 


From 11 to 24 days of luxurious 
sea — and land — travel on ships 
built especially for service in the 
tropics. Wonderful food, comfort- 
able beds and service that makes 
“every passenger a &uest." You 
can visit the romantic and historic 
places in 


HAVANA 

JAMAICA 

PANAMA CANAL 
COSTA RICA 
GUATEMALA 
COLOMBIAN PORTS 
HONDURAS 


Sailings twice every week from 
New York and New Orleans and 
remember, all expenses — motor 
trips, hotel accommodations, rail- 
road fares, etc., are included in the 
price you pay for your ticket. 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 
Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Rm. 1620, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CuNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners 


at rates including hotels, guides, drives 
and fees. 


121 days $1,250 to $2,900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


SS “CALIFORNIA” Sailing Jan. 19 


7TH CRUISE; 19 DAYS JAPAN- 
CHINA, OPTION 17 DAYS INDIA; 
PALESTINE AND GREECE; also 
includes Havana, Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, 
Burma, ‘Ceylon, Egypt, "Italy, and the 
Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


62 days $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


SS “TRANSYLVANIA” Sailing Jan. 29 


23RD CRUISE ; SPAIN (Madrid-C 
a)15 DAYS PALESTI 
D EGYPT ;alsoincludes Madeira, 
Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Italy and the Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Unique and 


UNUSUAL CRUISES Pitis 


out-of-the-way parts of the world. Complete 
arrangements, including transportation, hotel 
accommodations, side-trips, shore excursions, 
etc., everything to make a complete, comprehen- 
sive, thoroughly enjoyable trip. Write for 
pamphlet containing accurate, impartial infor- 
mation and IM Ee Around the World, 
Mediterranean, ndies, So. America & Africa. 
BOYD TOURS, L (Est. 1895) 1819Broadway, N.Y. 


-TRAVEL-DEPAR 
ONTINUED = 
|. €RUISES-TOURS 


CHRISTMAS 


and NEW YEAR 
in the 


WestIndies 


Wonderful 
15 DAY CRUISES 


With or Without Escort 


cA Tonic 
for your Winter’s work 


MODERATE RATES 
INTERESTING ITINERARIES 
Other and longer West 
Indies Cruises through- 


out the season. 


Come and get full particulars 
—then consult us freely. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St.Louis SanFrancisco LosAngeles 

Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


DAYTONA FLA. 


“Winter Softened to aNorthern Spring" 
Golf- Fishing- Bathing- Ten- 
nis-Roque-Lawn Bowling— 
All are at their best here. 
World's greatest musical 
artists heard at Auditorium. 
A week of Grand Opera. 
Motoring on World's Great- 
est Beach. Luxurious as well 
as modest accommodations. 


Room 80, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
L1Sena for Literature 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


Mhe St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER £ CO..Ltd. Proprietors 


Where-To-Go department for November is con- 
cluded on two pages immediately following. 


TMENT 


CRUISES-TOURS 


IG ‘California 


by SEA 


15 day Voyages via 
jivan Pe C Canal 


Go via thefast, waterroute, Enjoy 
pleasant dayson splendid steamers, 
Sightseeing at ports of call, 
Route: New York, Havana, Pana- 
ma Canal on San Diegc 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Fort- 
nightly sailings: 
MANCHURIA MONGOLIA 
FINLAND 
Ocean liners, over 22,000 tons displacement, 
Largest, and fastest ships 
in Coast-to-Coast service. 
Rates: $250 1st Class, $150 2nd 
Cabin, $125 Tourist Cabin 
$100 "Third Cabin. 


Take your auto as baggage. No crating. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City; our offices elsewhere or 
authorized S.S.and R, R.agents 


un Ete 
PANAMA- PERU - CHILE 


Calling at Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, 
Mollendo, Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, 
Valparaiso — 


by the oil burning liners 


EBRO and ESSEQUIBO 
Designed and built for the tropics, 
Fitted with every device to make 
life at sea comfortable 
and enjoyable. 
Tours rou South America 
Arranged 


Pacific Line 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co, 


26 Broadway, N.Y., or your local travel agent 
ate it See EE EE ce ER Ae 


EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


Organizing co-operative tours, 37 days, $295 
60 days, $490. Student Tours, Wellesley, Mass. 


$10505 AROUND 


WEEKLY TOURS the WORLD 


Largest and finest Pacific steamers. Rate in- | 
cludes rail from any city in United States 
back to starting point. Best outside rooms 
(beds not berths). Mr. Robertson will per- 
sonally conduct party leaving San Francisco 
March 12th, S.S. President Polk, 22,000 tons. 
Send for Literature. 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, 


[HONOLULU 


Small Select Escorted 
Parties, Jan., Feb. and 
March, Best of accom- 
modations on largest 
steamers with many 
auto trips. All expenses 
in one low rate. 

Full information on 


WEST INDIES CRUISES xx 


Gillespie, Kinports & Beard Travel Ag'cy 
8W 40th St. 210S. 17th St. 


Ask for 


New York Est. 1891 — 36th vear. Philadelphia 


THE GOLDEN 


BOOK 


MAGAZINE 


T£ M HERE TO-GO; 


^ CRUISES-TOURS 


A PARADISE 
FOR REST 
AND PLAY 


Land of flowers, ioetry 
and romance] Where 
you visit frequently ac- 
tive volcanos — enjoy 
every outdoor sport — 
or rest under ideal con- 
ditions. 


Sail the 
Southern Route 
Direct from Los Angeles 


on superbly equipped liners — S. S. “City of 
Los Angeles," the most luxurious liner in the 
regular Hawaiian service; S. S. “Calawaii,” 
the most popular cabin liner on the Pacific. 
Large, new luxury liner also to be added tothe 
service this winter. 

3-WEEK TOURS -— from Los Angeles | 
back to Los Angeles, $278.50, $323.50, $406 | 
and up, covering every necessary ship and | 
shore expense according to accommodations 
selected. Full particulars, any authorized 
agent, or, 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


517 South Spring St., Los Angeles 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 
140 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Where-To-Go publicity blankets N. America 
and its income taxpayers on $5,000 and over, 
the very best class of all travel prospects. | 


ARKANSAS 


THE ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS 


Greatest health and pleasure resort in the 
world. Owned and controlled by the 
United States Government. Two 
18-hole Golf Courses. Write for particulars. | 


ARLINGTON & EASTMAN HOTELS. | |: 


NEW YORK CITY | 
100-113 s. Hotel St. James nY oits. 


W. 45th St. N. Y. City. 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 
appointments of a well-conditioned home. Much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all bestshops. Rates 
and booklet on application. W. Jonssos Quien.’ | 


CONTINUED 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The new all-the-year round Travel land 
where warm, mellow sunshine reigns when 
inter comes to the North, 


The land of Kruger, Rhodes and Botha. 
Enjoy the unspoilt giant Victoria Falls. 


The majestic grandeur of the Drakensberg 
mountains. 


The amazing designs of marbled Nature in 
the Cango Caves, 


The joys of motoring in the beautiful Cape 
Peninsula. 


The romance of diamonds and gold, so dear 

to the heart of every woman : keep picture 

records of quaint Kaffir Kraals with peace- 
ful, thrilling war dances on the Rand. 


While you travel enjoy your golf, tennis, 
fishing, bowls, etc. 


Comfortable dining car and rail travel be- 
tween up-to-date cities: More than 8000 
oversea visitors in South Africa last year. 


Send for free Travel Booklet ‘* The Sun- 

land” or ** Johannesburg "' : or 15 cents (to. 

cover postage) for well-illustrated free travel 
k of 320 pages to: 


Travel Bureau of South Africa 


657-NO. 11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


i| PRINCESS 
HOTEL > 
BERMUDA 


(Open December r3th) 
Old established clientele 
All recreational features 


For booklets. and reservations apply |X ç 
L. A. TWOROGER CO. 


or any tourist and travel bureau 


Cableaddress: Princess, Bermuda 


v 


bo" 


peo Rio C ise Tour 
Janeiro for 3-day FEDB.5"to APRIL5” 
MARDI GRAS. 


ALL outside cabins, meals on 
board; room and meals at first- 
class hotels; conducted sightseeing. 

Other cities visited include Sao 
Paulo— Montevideo — Buenos Aires 
— Santos — Trinidad — Barbados — 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 

South America enjoys. Summer 
weather during this cruise tour. 
Magnificent scenery. Continental 
atmosphere. 

The Cruise ship ““ VANDYCK” 
is one of the famous V-Fleet. Built 
for tropical voyaging. All outside 
staterooms. Wide decks. Swimming 
pool. Satisfying cuisine, 


Lamport & Holt Line 


Apply to Sanderson & Son, Inc., Room 110 
26 Broadway, New York, or locai tourist 
agency, for Illustrated Literature 


WORLD TOURS 
FINEST POSSIBLE 
Eastbound, January 6, 1927. 


EGYPT, MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing January 15, 1927, Mediter 


ranean Cruise. Chartered Nile 
steamer to Second Cataract. <A 
month in Egypt. Two weeks in 
Palestine. 
Sailing February 24, March s. 
Mediterranean Cruise with Euro- 
pean personally conducted tour. 
Our specialty, satisfied patrons. 


Address: TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 
447-B Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


S 


» 5 


EA. SICKNESS 


—in the roughest waters. Thisappalling nausea is unnecessary 


suifering. 
journeys by 5 


Mothersill’s 
a, Train, Auto, Car or Air. 
& $1.50 at 


prevents Travel Sickness on your 


Drug Stores or direct 


THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd., New York, Paris, Montreal, London 
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HOTEL~RESORT-&-TRAVEL-DEPART MENT 
EF comcuuorco WT 


$250 AND UP 


Cruises of rare delight to 


PANAMA CANAL BOLIVIA PERU 
COLOMBIA ECUADOR CHILE 
and Other South American Countries 

RACE LINE offices and banks through- 
out South America with experienced 
American Agents to assist you. 
Optional stopovers for visiting attractive 
points. All outside oms. Laundry. 
Swimming pool. Unexcelled cuisine. 
Send for attractive new Book- 
let “T” describing Special Re- 
duced Rate Independent Tours 


GRACE LINE 10 HANOVERSQ. 


NEW YORK CITY 
MOTOR TOURS 
YN Take your own car to Europe! 


ZN Send for our Interesting Free Book. It tells 
CÁC now. EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL BUREAU 
X211 Baek Bay, 


Boston, Massachusetts, 


Quality Service to Inquirers 
WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of most desirable class. 

Careful devotion to them for twenty years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after 
year, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction. Our advice will 
cost you simply reply postage. 

Consider — make sure your outing’s success 
Please state your desir 

The Where-to-go Bureau 


plainly and write to 
on Street, Boston 


CRUISES-TOURS 


BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 


A TRIP the experienced 

traveler never ceases to 
talkabout—South America! No 
other trip offers so much in de- 
light and charm, Scenery, 
peoples, customs are a never- 
ending source of delight and 
fascination, Nowisagood time 
togo. The seasons are reversed 
there. It is spring now in Rio 
—balmy days and nights—and 
Rio’s only 12 days from New 
York via Munson Liner. Stay 
there a weekandreturnto New 
York within 30 days or sail on 
to Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, 


FINEST SHIPS FASTEST TIME 


Luxurious 21,000 ton steamers 
sail fortnightly for Rio—Santos 
—Montevideo and BuenosAires. 


- Write for travel suggestions. 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 Wall St. New York City 


Ig] 


"Uia $panish 
cAmericas 
Panama 
Canal 
Colombia 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Guatemala 


$250 


One Way 
Water 


Round Trip 
Water- Rail 


Luxurious oil-burning steamers. All outside rooms; 
beds, no berths, Broad Promenades. Deck Games, 
Orchestra. Swimming Pool. Laundry. For further 
information and Booklet E address 


PANAMA MAIL S.S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square New York 


| Earn Your European Tour 


All or part by organizing 
Folder Q explains 


| MENTOR TOURS ""Oeido t 
Quality Service to Advertisers 


WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to tho 
reading tables of the best homes in North 
America every month throughout the year. Its 
pages are regularly read by families who can 
afford and always desire the best of everything. 
Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 


Remember—small copy is Big in Where-To-Go 


For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Beauty ond 


Charm in 


"HAVANA 


A DELIGHTFUL foreign tour 
that fulfills your fondest 
travel hopes. Zest, color and a 
complete change of scene in a 
matchless Latin capical. Old 
Spain basking amid the age-old 
romance of the tropic Caribbean. 


10 DAYS ALL EXPENSES 
$160 and up 


Complete maintenance on ship and 
ashore, including fascinating motor 
trips to principal points of interest. 
Every minute a rare delight. 
MEXICO CITY 
One Way $105 Round Trip $185 
For complete information ask any 
Authorized Tourist Agency or 


NEW YORK & CUBA 
MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 


WARD 


to Manila 


and return 


SAIL from San Francisco for 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Ma- 
nila, returning the same way. 
Or return direct from Japan to 
Seattle viathe AdmiralOriental 
Line. Liberalstopovers. Palatial 
President Liners. Outside rooms 
with beds, not berths. A world 
famous cuisine. A sailing every Saturday from 
San Francisco (every fortnight from Boston 
and New York for the Orient via Havana, 
Panama and California). 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
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“Sunshine All Winter” 


... and only 6° 
to Old Mexico 
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COME TO 
jHAVANA 


Baume Jule 


El Paso 


-where 
Sunshine 
spends the 

Winter 


HS year go West via 
EL PASO —a city 
of more than 100,000. 
Warm sunshine every day. 
Try this famous curative 
climate. Dry mountain air, 

recommended for all pul- 
monary trouble — even advanced tubercu- 
losis. High percentage of permanent cures. 


Visit Old Mexico across the Rio Grande. 
Cabarets. Spanish music. Old Missions, etc. 


See Ele p Butte Dam. Fertile agricul- 
tural lan Tourist attractions in plenty. 
Scenic, historic, romantic. 


Come where cold winters are unknown. 
All year round climate. Play shirt-sleeve golf 


of Delight 


Havana... wealthy, gay, sophisticated... 
quaint medieval scenes and customs 
mingling strangely with modern life and 
progress...stately homes, great hotels, 
smart shops...theaters, cafes, the opera 

.. the elite of the world gathering nightly 
—dining, dancing, wooing the Goddess 
of Chance—thronging the beautiful 
Casino in a scene of brilliance and luxury. 


Golf, tennis, polo, hunting...deep-sea 
fishing, swimming, yachting... horse 
racing at famous Oriental Park .. .the 
thrilling jai-alai, the fastest of games... 
every sport doubly delightful in the 
entrancing tropical surroundings. 


at Christmas. Mountains, hunting, fishing, 
tennis, hiking. Sport you've always craved. 
Come for a vacation, come for health. 


El Paso c 
x gie. TEXAS 


Railroads allow free stop-overs. Four 

National Auto Highways connect here. 

Write Gateway Club for profusely 
illustrated booklet. Use coupon. 


New sights...new experiences on every 
hand...romantic, old world atmosphere 
. -soft cadences of foreign tongues... 
and, over all, the spontaneous gayety 
and freedom from restriction that marks 
the joyous Latin scheme of life. 


(In Cuba even the warmest summer day 
is made pleasant by the cool trade winds. 

he temperature during 1925 never rose 
above 93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 
For information apply to any Cuban 
Consul or to the National -Tourist 
Commission, Havana, Cuba. 


Cuba is only 90_miles from America 


| GATEWAY CLUB 

612-B Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
| El Paso, Texas. 
| 
| 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“El Paso and the New Southwest.” 


[ Name 
| Address 
t 


Pleas? mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 
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THE CITY THAT NEVER STOPS 


Not even the severest hurricane that ever struck the United 
States mainland stopped this Magic City. Before the wind 
ceased blowing the work of relieving the injured began, and in 
the days and nights followi ying, the spirit which built this amaz- 
ing city manifested itself in reconstruction without parallel in 
speed and efficiency. 

Mayor E. C. Romfh of Miami in an official statement made 
September 24th, six days after the storm, following a thor- 
ough inventory of the damage, declared: 

“Of the 150 hotels in Miami, Miami Beach and Coral Ga- 
bles, 75 per cent were not damaged to any great extent. The 
year around hotels are operating as usual. Of the 1200 apart- 
ment houses, 70 per cent received little damage. All hotels and 
Aparte houses will be completely repaired and put in first 

ass condition within 60 days. 

“T want to give positive assurance that our friends will find 
Miami this winter the same enjoyable, hospitable, comfortable 
vacation city it has alwe ays been 

The “Comeback” to normal has even been faster than pre- 
dicted. The greatest entertainment program any resort ever 
planned will be carried through without change. 

Eleven sporty golf courses, with many tournaments; horse 
racing on a million dollar track; thrilling dog races; exciting 
Spanish Jai-Alai conte: surf bathing daily, or your choice of 
pools in magnificent casinos. 

1200 miles of smooth, dustless motor roads. Game fishing, 
motor-boating, yachting, horseback riding, tennis, polo. 


Pryor’s Band—Free Daily Concerts In Open Air 
Royal Palm Park 


Millions of Dollars have been spent this summer in improved 
motor highways to make your trip to Miami easy. Direct de 
luxe trains to Miami from New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 
"Through Pullmans from all principal northern cities. Speedy 
ocean voyage in the finest coastwise steamship service in the 
world direct from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


HOTEL RATES—22,000 rooms 
Single $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day. 
Double $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14 per day. 
Many rooms at lower prices. These rates guaranteed by 
Greater Miami Hotel Association. 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. season 
2400* units (two persons) at $600 and under averaging 
$1.50 per day or less per person. 
2000* units (two persons) at $600 to $750 
1800* units (two or more) at $750 to $900 
3000* units (two or more) at į 
Several thousand de luxe $1200 to $ 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami Apartment 
Association. 
* A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, or two or more 
rooms for housekeeping. 


For ‘handsome illustrated booklet address 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Miami, Florida 


r is advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of ‘Miami. 


Please mention THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZI 
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hawaii 
777 land of ancient lore and 
modern loveliness 


“Pele, the ancient fire-goddess, who dwelt in the 

hottest of Hawaii’s volcanoes, was set upon by 
her enemies. Down the sides of her mountain 
home ran the destructive flood of lava, hissing 
and steaming into the ocean below." 


Tue mystery of the Orient, the enchantment 
of the South Seas. A people gentle, smiling and 
hospitable, their beginning shrouded in legend. 
And Hawaii’s modern beauty —coral beaches, 
a sapphire sea, tropic sunsets, beautiful homes. : 


Nowhere on earth is life so sweet as in the 
“Happy Isles.” And they are so near. Every 
Wednesday a Matson Liner, perfectly appoint- 
ed, luxuriously equipped, sails from San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu is but five and a half short days 
away —days of rest and pleasure, A three 
weeks’ all-expense tour, about $270. The cou- 
pon will bring you complete information. 


The Maroro (Flying Fish), the new Matson 
Liner which was launched in June, will be 
ready for her maiden trip to Honolulu in the 
spring of 1927. : 
The new ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL, over 
looking Waikiki Beach, will be open early in 
1927. The golf course in connection with the 
hotel was laid out by the late Seth J. Raynor. 


Matson 


Navigation Company 


_ ee ea pany _ 
d 3 Matson Navigation Co., 
227 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send literature on a trip to } 
Hawaii. Check here 


Here is 4¢ in stamps to cover mailing literature e specially pre- [ ] 
pared for use in schools. Check here 
Name Address 
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Different Kinds of 
Industries 


St. Louis has factories in 211 
different kinds of business. Al- 
most every line of manufacture is 
represented. Only eight per cent 
of the cit industrial force is 
employed in its largest branch of 
industry. 


, 


This wide diversity of industries 
acts as a constant balance and 
makes St. Louis strong in times 
of business depression. It assures 
stability of labor and production. 


There is a westward trend of indus- 
try. Modern business is moving toward 
the center of the country. This has re- 
sulted in 196 new industries coming 
to St. Louis in the last six years. The 
central location of St. Louis makes it an 
economical distribution point. Your 
factory in St. Louis would have a dis- 
tinct advantage over competitors not so 
favorably located. 


Send for our booklet 
“Why St. Louis Grows.” 
It tells the full story. 


Address Dept. 19 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 


pected gift-money from Aunt Martha — save it all 
until next summer and then go to Europe! 


via CANADIAN PACIFIC 
“World’s Greatest Travel System” 


You can go abroad for thirty-seven days or more, 
at modest expense, with the Art Crafts Guild Cols 
legiate Tours. Our congenial parties are composed 
o! college students, teachers, artists, club mem- 
bers and pi 


rofessional people —each party person- 

Amsterdam ally conducted. A dance orchestra from m Pamong 
The Hague American University accompanies each tour. Plen- 
Brussels ty of deck.space on shipboard for dancing, games, 


rest and recreation, 


Paris Weekly sailings from Montreal and Quebec dur- 
d oth i ing June, July and August. Two days down the 
an UEM picturesque St. Lawrence. Only four days open sea. 


A week In London. Eight days in Paris. Three days 
in Ostend. Fascinating trips to English castles, the 
Shakespeare Country, Oxford, The Hague, Bruges 

battle areas, and other places famed in history and 
literature. "Ample time for individual sight-seeing 
and shopping. Tour price includes al nece, sary 
expenses on ship and shore. Extensions to Scot- 
land, Ireland, Switzerland, Germany and Italy at 
moderate cost. | Write for illustrated literature 
giving complete detailed itinerary." 


Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept 207 
500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AR CRAF TS GUILD 
Collegiate Tours 


o" 


To All Parts of 


FLORIDA! 


via five NEW, large 


luxurious ships 


Sailings from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
Every five days from Philadelphia direct to 


MIAMI 
COMFORT several sailings weekly to Savannah, and to 


Ocean trip oyer South- JACKSONVILLE 


ern seas. New shipshave 
three decks; hot, cold Through tickets to various points; on sale 
running water in every R.R.offices and tourist agents. Fares include 
room; sun parlor,danc- berth, meals; Southern cooking. 63,000 pase 
ing pavilion, orchestra. sengers in 1925. Autos carried. "Address 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 
112S.Gay Street Ask for Booklet" A" Baltimore, Md. 


=~ 


“ask for Horlick's 
The ORIGINAL 

s Malted Milk 4 
M ^ 


/ ma and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
and for All Ages 


LINCOLN'S Religion 
Revealed! Only 25c 


This remarkable brochure of 32 pages reveals the truth 
about Lincoln's religious beliefs. "There is also repro- 
duced the original draft of Lincoln's immortal Gett 
burg address which not only is worth the price of t s 
pamphlet but is unanswerable testimony of his religious 
faith. Valuable Catalogue FREE. 


IT PRESS ASS'N " 
na douanes Ct Broadway, New York City 


Dept. L-12 
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“Tie down 


) | your 
| business 


= ZA to the 
ISLAND of your DREAMS 


AVEN’T you ever wished to be a foot- 

loose, carefree beachcomber on a palm- 
fringed shore—' way down in the warm South 
Seas? 

. to spend happy vagabond weeks, day- 
dreaming . . . just listening to the lullaby of 
silken surf on coral sand . . . forgetting time? 

Here in sunny Hawaii—less than a week's 
voyage—you can be as lazy as you like. A few 
days, and then you'll find new zest in golf— 
new vim in the morning plunge in Waikiki—new 
appetite in golden papaya and Kona coffee at 
breakfast—new thrills in peeping safely into a 
live volcano. 


Four or five weeks and $400 to $500 cover the 
time and cost from the Pacific Coast, including 
steamers (round trip) and all expenses and sight- 
seeing. A great new hotel at Waikiki and a mam- 
moth new liner now building. Sail direct from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver 
— any steamship, railroad or tourist agent can 
bcók you right from your home. 

Write today for illustrated brochure in colors. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


225 McCann BLDG., SAN Francisco, CALIF. 
OR 353 FoRT Sr., HoNoLULU, Hawai, U.S. A. 
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Sunshine~Climate Club 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 
612-E Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz. 


its sunny 


Springtime now 
in TUCSON 


"HERE'S always sunshine in Tucson— 
there's a better life—and more happiness, 
too! Here we play golf all year (Clubs open 
to visitors) ride horseback, drive our cars, 
camp, hunt or fish, from January to December. 


Tucson's sky is always blue 

A vacation in our J2 mile high city peps you 
up for the year. 'Tucson as a holiday resort 
will invigorate you. The climate is just right 
for every kind of outdoor recreation. You 
can start from Tucson on mountain, desert 
and canyon trips innumerable — it is head- 
quarters for excursions to Xavier Mission, to 
Indian celebrations, to Old Mexico and many 
places of national interest. 


A. few weeks in this wonder-working climate 
of ours will do you untold good. Hundreds 
who come say it is the vacation place de luxe 
of the Southwest. 
Get our Booklet today. Let us arrange your 
trip and get you located when you arrive. 
Rock Island and Southérn 
Pacific have winter rates. 


TUCSON 


TUCSON-ARIZONA. 


a 


ARIZONA 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘Man- 


| 

Building in the Sunshine-Climate. '* 
Name | 

| Address - J 


Please mention THE GOLDEN Book MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 
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CA Financial Passport for ‘Your Winter Vacation 
—a wallet of’ 


ABA 2828, Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


Safe, convenient, worry-free travel funds. Self-identifying, 
saving you the embarrassment of having a personal check 
refused. Light to carry, easy to use. Crisp, clean and hand- 
some as new bank notes. Good for U. S. customs. Cashable 


day or night, everywhere. 


Buy your A:B:A Travelers’ Cheques at your local bank. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


C —sa A 


Please mention THE GOLDEN Book MAGAZINE to our advertisers. 


HERE AN HOTEL BECOMES 
THE AMERICAN IDEAL OF LUXURY 


AN END has been put to the question as to 
whether the ultimate in luxury and in com- 
fort are really found outside the homes of 
the tremendously wealthy. Today they are 
at the command of the average person—in 
the Carlton Hotel in Washington. Here you 
will find the most modern furnishings and 
fittings. Here you experience the delight of 
discovering an environment such that you 
can say: "This is where I belong; this is 
where I am at home.” 


Such is the Carlton Hotel in Washington. 
Its architecture, fittings, furnishings and de- 
signs have been inspired by both American 
and Continental practice. Such products as 
have not been available at their very best 
in America have been purchased abroad; 
thus came tiles from Holland, hardware 
from France, hand-tufted rugs from Austria, 


renaissance furniture from Italy, which also 
supplies the Tuscan setting of the lovely Giar- 
dino, or Patio as our Spanish friends call it. 

This hotel of international character shares 
its ownership and basic management with 
the famous Wardman Park Hotel, itself 
unique as offering all the facilities of a great 
American resort 1n a beautiful natural setting 
on the outskirts of the city. Erected in the 
center of the residential district, the new 
Carlton Hotel expands the Wardman service. 

There are only 257 rooms, a few available 
singly. Accommodations principally are in 
family, diplomatic and royal suites. It is 
recommended that you make reservations in 
advance. You thereby will assure your com- 
fort in Washington, and on arrival will be 
taken directly to your rooms, where a clerk 
will register you individually. 


Sight the Ciné-Kodak either 
at waist height or eye level 
and press the release. In- 
stanily the spring motor 
starts and the movie's in 
the making. 


Ciné-Kodak Movies 


From Tad up, movies the Kodak way furnish fun for everyone. First, 

the movies you make yourself—starting with the sports and pleasures of 
Christmas day. Then the screen classics—dramas, comedies, travelogues, 
animated cartoons (just wait, by the way, till Tad first sets his. popping eyes 
on the antics of Felix)—all rented reasonably from a Kodascope Library for 
a private showing in your home. 

There’s pleasure complete—movies you make yourself of whoever and 
whatever interest you. Regular movie theatre releases that you show yourself 
in your ownhome. Eastman equipment that makes this all possible includes 
the Ciné-Kodak, which makes movies as easily as any Brownie makes snap- 
shots; and Kodascope, which projects them and is just as simple to work. 

There's nothing you'd like better for Christmas— and you may be sure 
that almost anyone on your gift list feels the same way. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat f.6.5 lens, is priced 
at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat f.3.5, at an even hundred. The Kodascope 
C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope, and Screen—as low as 


$140 
The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate the Ciné- 
Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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